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Abuses Charge 


In Enforcement of 
Deportation Laws 


Wickersham Commission 
Recommends Creation of 
Special Tribunal of Ap- 
peal for Alien Cases | 


‘Tyrannical Methods’ | 


Criticized in Report 


Commission Says Foreign-born 
Not Responsible For Dis- 
proportionate Share of Cur- 
rent Criminal Activity 


Because of “grave abuses and unneces- 
sary hardships” which have resulted from 
the present method of enforcing laws re- 
lating to the deportation of aliens, under 
which method agents of the Department 
of Labor act as “detectives, prosecutors 
and judges,” the National Commission on 
Law Observance and Enforcement has 
recommended to President Hoover the es- 
tablishment of a judicial court or com- 
mission to be charged with the duties of 
issuing warrants of arrest of aliens sus- 
pected of being illegally in the country; 
of conducting hearings on the warrants, 
and of deciding when deportation war- 
rants should be issued. 

This recommendation and others are 
made in the Commission's “Report on the 
Enforcement of the Deportation Laws of 
the United States,” which was made pub- 
lic at the White House as of Aug. 8, it 
having been transmitted by letter of the 
Commission dated May 27. 


Hardships Cited 


Pointing out that deportation laws are 
necessary te protect “the United States 
from being inundated by defective, dis- 
eased, delinquent, and incorrigible pcr- 
sons,” the Commission finds, however, that 
in many cases the hardships of deporta- 
tion “are extreme both upon those who 
are deported and their familics who are 
permitted to remain.” 

To prevent instances of undue hardship, 
the Commission recommends that the! 
court or commission proposed to be cre- | 
ated be given discretion to allow, in cases 
of unnecessary hardship, deportable aliens 
to remain in this country. 

Citing instances of abuses, the Commis- 
sion states in its report that “the appre- 
hension and examination of supposed 
aliens are often characterized by methods 
unconstitutional, tyrannical, and oppres- 
sive.” 

The defects and abuses inherent in the | 
present system, however, it is stated, are 
not primarily the fault of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

Exonerated in Crime 

“The strong likciihood appears that the 
foreign born in the United States can be 
definitely exonerated from the charge that 
they have been responsible for a dispropor- 
tionate share of the crime current in the 
country,” the Commission declares in pref- 
acing its report on the enforcement of the 
deportation laws. 

Other studies made are said “to disclose 
no reliable statistical basis for an opinion 
as to wheher such an excess of. crimi- 
nality has or has not developed” among 
the so-called foreign-born groups. 

The report was signed by only nine of 
the Commission's eleven members. The 
two remaining Commissioners—Henry W. 
Anderson and Kenneth Mackintosh—filed 
separate statements, disagreeing in par- 
ticular with the proposal for the creation 
of a judicial court or commission to pass 
upon deportation cases. 

Mr. Anderson also states that he does | 
not concur in the “severe indictment of | 
those charged with the administration” of 
the deportation laws. 

Other satisfactory means can be adopted, | 
in his opinion, to prevent abuse and hard- 
ship in connection with deporiation other 
than the creation of a special tribunal 
which would “tend to produce complexity 
and confusion in government, with con- | 
stantly increasing organization and ex- 
pense.” ; 

Instances of abuse have received over- 
emphasis in the report, according to the 
statement of Mr. Mackintosh, “from a nec- 
essarily incomplete study of a relatively 
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Two States Report 
Fewer Auto Fatilities 

Massachusetts and New Jersey 
Show Decline in Six Months 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 7. 
Massachusetts has passed the mid-| 
summer point with fewer automobile 


deaths than at the same time last year, 
according to announcement of an analy- 
sis of the records to Aug. 1 by the Gov- | 
ernor’s Committee on Street and High- 


way Safety and the State Registry of 
Motor Vehicles. 
The total for the first seven months 


of this calendar year was 384, or 2 per| 
cent less than for the corresponding pe- 
ricd of 1930, when the total was 392. 

Coincidental with the intensive cam- 
paign ‘against the eight main causes of 
serious accidents, the monthly total of 
fatalities fell from 70 in May to 62 in 
June and to 55 in July, the Governor's 
Committee stated. The June figure, ac- 
cording to the Committee, was 4.6 less| 
than in June last year and the July 
total was 19 per cent less than in July 
1930. 

While the reduction in deaths can not 
be attributed entirely to the State-wide 
campaign, the Committee said, it is un- 
doubtedly proving a factor in checking 
recklessness by many drivers. 


TRENTON, N. J., Aug. 7 


The number of automobile fatalities in 
New Jersey for the first six months of 
1931 was nine below that of the com- 
parable period of 1930, according to the 
State Motor Vehicle Commissioner, Harold 
G. Hoffnmian. Deaths in the first half! 
of 1931 were 530 as against 539 last year. 

During the month of June there was a 
marked decrease in the number of fatal 
accidents, Mr. Hoffman said. 


' petition with our exports. 


j;and Commerce, 


d Payments to Railway Stopped | First Americans 


To Test Excess Profits Law 


Comptroller General Acts When R., F. & P. 
Fails to Render Its Recapturable Earnings 


HE Comptroller General, J. R. McCarl,! 


has just notified the Richmond, Fred- 
ericksburg & Potomac Railway that the 
Government will withhold ‘all future pay- 
ments for the transportation of mails and 
other Government traffic until the road 
has complied with the Interstate Com-! 
merce Commission’s order of last April to 
pay $696,705 into the General Railroad 
Contingent Fund. 


By this action the Comptroller Gen- 
eral has “set a precedent” and has insti- 
tuted the first “test case” involving re- 
capture by the Government of excess rail- 
way income since the decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 
the St. Louis & O'Fallon case, it was 
stated orally Aug. 7 at the Commission. 

Additional information made available 
at the Commission follows: 

Mr. McCarl's action was taken at the 
request of Chairman Ezra Brainerd of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
Commission's order requiring the R. F. 
& P. to pay to the Government one-half 
of its net operating income in excess of 
the 6 per cent allowed under the provi- 
sions of section 15a of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended by the Trans- 
portation Act of 1920, is the first “final” 
report published by the Commission since 
the Supreme Court overruled the Com- 
mission in the O'Fallon case. 


In the latter case the high court held 
that the Commission had failed to accord 
“due weight” to valuation date costs of 
labor and supplies in figuring cost of re- 


production for the determination of final 
Canada Now Permits 
Entry of American 

Tobacco Workmen 


Development of Competitive 
Export Industry Seen in 
Recent Modification of 
Immigration Law 


The Canadian government has acqui- 
esced in the plea of a group of Canadian 
tobacco interests for modification of im- 
migration restrictions against agricultural 


; workers and as a result American-trained 


workers and growers are entering Canada 


| to aid in the production of a competitive | 


commodity, according to an oral state- 
ment, Aug 7, by B. D. Hill, Chief of the 
Tobacco Division, Department of Com-' 
merce. 

The change in rules was effective Aug. 
1, and since that time something like 600 
experienced cutters and curers have mi- 
grated to Canada from the “bright flue- 
cured” areas of the United States, Mr.} 
Hill said he had been advised. Adam 
Beaumont, Vice Consul at Hamilton, 
Ontario, reported that the ingress of work- 
ers was in addition to the “share farmers” 
or tenants who entered Canada eirlier in 
the year and participated in growing of 


| tobacco this year. 


Offers America Competition 


“While the migration of workers will 
not be great, numerically,” said Mr. Hill, 
“the circumstance is significant in that it 
represents the departure of American- 
trained workers, especially curers, along 
with a considerable number of ‘share’ men 
to aid in development of a product from 
Canada that will be seld in direct com- 
Every pound 
sold from Canada displaces a like amount 
from here.” 

It is too early to attempt a forecast of 
the full effect of the expanded Canadian 
operations, Mr. Hill stated, but he ex- 


{plained that the Canadian growers were 


proceeding cautiously. Only the “best” 
men are being accepted among the work- 
ers, and none are allowed to enter Canada ; 


/under the regulations unless they have a/ 


contract of employment. Additional in- 
formation was made available by Mr. Hill 
as follows: 


Yearly Price High, 

Most of the workers from the United 
States have gone into the Norfolk County 
area where conditions are not unlike the! 
“bright flue-cured’ communities of Norto 
Carolina and some other Southern States. 
Although about 700 acres of tobacco land 
have been hit by hail this season, the crop 
en only half that area will be a total loss, 
it is stated, with the rest of the tobacco in 
excellent shape. Norfolk is about a week 
o1 10 days ahead of North Carolina this 
year, according to special tobacco field men 
who recently returned from a trip of in- 
spection in the South. 

According to reports of Canadian Trade | 
the acreage planted to 
flue-cured tobacco in 1924 was | 
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EQUALITY IN SALA 


| Valuation Division, the R. S. & 


value for rate-making or recapture pur- 
poses. According to the Commission’s 


corfstitutes another “test” case, and it is 
expected to be taken through the courts 
to the Supreme Court for final decision 
as to the reasonableness of the Commis- 
sion’s methods of determining final value. 
The Comptroller General's action is a pre- 
cedent in recapture cases, it was said. 


Calling the attention of the railroad to} 


the fact that it had not paid the sum 
ordered by the Commission on April 7, 


1931, Comptroller General McCarl, in his} 


letter to the carrier, declared: 

“In view of the apparent failure of 
the carrier to liquidate its indebtedness 
as found due the United States by order 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
I have to advise that all earnings of 
the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac 
Railroad Company for the transportation 
services performed for the Government, 
including mail, passenger and freight 
transportation, hereafter accruing, will 
be withheld by this office for applica- 
tion against the indebtedness until a suf- 
ficient amount for the purposes has been 
accumulated or until other satisfactory 
arrangements are made to take care of 
the indebtedness.” 


Provisions of Law 


Chairman Brainerd, in his letter to Mr. 
McCarl,+ pointed to the provisions of the 
law whereby 
quired to recapture from the railways of 
the country one-half of all earnings in 
excess ef the 6 per cent allowed by law. 

Mr. Brainerd said: “Pursuant to its 
duty under section 15a of the act, the 
Commission after an investigation and 
full hearing has made its determination 
of the amounts of money held by the 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac 
Railroad Company as trustee for, and 
payable to the United States. The Com- 
mission’s decision in this matter is re- 
ported in 170 I. C. C. 451, and a copy 
of the decision is attached for the purpose 
of this communication. 

“Attachcd to the decision 
issued by the Commisison dated April 7, 
1931, which directs the carrier to pay 
to the Commission within 90 days from 
the date of the order $222,319.35 for the 
vear 1922, and $474,386.33 for the year 
1923, the respective sums being the unpaid 
portions of the excess income found by 
the Commission to be payable to it. A 
further provision of the order directs the 
carrier to render a statement of its protfis 


is an-*order 
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Is $38.65 Per Capita 


Eight-cent Increase Shown 
In July Over June, Says 
Treasury Department 








Money in circulation during July—the 
first month of the 1932 fiscal year—in- 
creased both over the preceding month 
and as compared with July of last year to 
the total of $4,837,207,719, the Department 
of the Treasury announced Aug. 7 in its 
month-end circulation statement. 

As compared with June the figure was 
approximately $16,000,000 ahead, while it 
was about $408.000,000 in excess of the 
amount in circulation at the end of July 
last year. The per capita circulation on 
July 31 was $38.65 as against $38.57 in 
June, and $35.90 on July 31, 1930. 


The following additional information 
was made available at the Treasury: 

Uncertain banking conditions are held 
largely responsible for the recent increased 
circulation of money. 

Gold coin and bullion stocks of the 
United States during July decreased for 
the first time in several months. The 
total was $4,948,341,721 on July 31, a de- 
crease of Approximately $5,000,000 as com- 
pared with the preceding month. 

In June gold stocks increased $156,000,- 
000 and $228.000,000 for both May and 
June. Federal Reserve Board figures for 
the week ended Aug. 6 showed monetary 
gold stocks of $4,955,000,000, or an in- 
crease of $462,000,000 during the year. 


The circulation statement showed that 
of the total gold as of July 31, $3,761,704,- 
300 was held in the Treasury—an increase 
of $66,000,000 as compared with the pre- 
ceding month. Federal reserve banks held 
$823,823,133, a gain of approximately $73,- 
000,000, with $362,814,223 in circulation, an 
increase of $1,602,000 during the month. 

Gold held in the Treasury for Federal] 
reserve banks and agents and in trust 
against gold and silver certificates, de- 
creased, making up the losses in stocks for 
the month. 

Money stocks of the United States on 


{Continued on Page 
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FOR TEACHERS OF ALL GRADES 


Little Headway Made in Basing Pay on Qualifications, 
Says Report to Office of Education 


[™BQualiTy of salaries for teachers, 
- irrespective of their training and la- 
bor, continues to prevail in the educa- 
tional systems of the United States, ac- 
cording to information made public Aug. 
7 by th2 national teacher training survey 
at the Federal Office of Education. 

Efforts to set up equality in pay from 
the kindergarten to high school appears 
to be making little headway, it was ex- 
plained. 

Prejudices, the law of supply and de- 
mand, and the tendency to work out a 
lower salary schedule for women are 
paramount obstacles to the practical 
operation of the theory, it was pointed 
out.. The following additional informa- 
tion was supplied: 

For some years there has been a move- 
ment in the United States seeking the 
adoption of what is commonly described 
as “single salary” schedules for teach- 
ers in the public schools. By “single 
salary” is meant a schedule under which 
teachers with equivalent training and | 
experience are paid the same salaries, | 


whether they teach in high school, junior 
high school, elementary school, or kin- 
dergarten. 

As no one aspect of education can be 
regarded superior to any other, and as 
each phase is indispensable, efforts have 
been made by many educators to put 
an end to the inequality of salaries. The 
high school teacher should not be placed 
on a salary schedule far above that of 
the kindergarten or elementary teacher. 
The work of each in his own special 
field is equally important. But the prac- 
tice has been to pay the teachers in the 
higher educational levels more than 
those in the lower ones. 

In consequence of an unequal salary 
schedule, a class consciousness has de- 
veloped among the teachers in many of 
the school systems. This has resulted 
directly from the setting up of salary 
schedules for different groups of per- 
sonnel. In some cities there are sepa- 
rate and distinct schedules for kinder- 
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P. case! 


the Government was re-| 


Art of Television 
Is Asserted to Be 
-Sull Unperfected 


of 


Were S2erians 
New Evidence to Support This 
Theory Discovered by Smith- 
sonian Scientist 


URTHER evidence that the earliest 


cL’ : a = . s 
inhabitants of North America mi- | Frenzied Expectation 


| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 


| 
| 


grated trom Siberia and seitied in | ’ ] ; 

— nas been discovered by Ales = Public Unwarranted, 
rdlicka, Curator of Antaropoiogy at Savs Chi oj} 
the Smithsonian Institutions wno has “ hief Engineer of | 


been excavating in Alaska during the 
Summer, Dr. Walter hough, nhfaa Cu- 
| ractor, stated orally Aug. 1%. ? 

in a iewer .O au. cavugu, the scientist 
| explained that the cniei nds tois time 
| are skeletons which date trom pre- | 
Russian to Russian times. ‘thes. he | 
aug up on Kodiak Island, Larsen Bay. | 
‘the following additional informaion was 


Radio Commission 


Commercial Stage 
Not Yet Reached 


supplied : Fictitious Companies Said to 
awo letters just received from Dr. B Taki 5 f 
Hrdlicka added iurther testimony to | e aking Advantage o 


the Asiatic origin of the earliest inhabit- 
ants of this continent. As early as the 
18th century explorations in Alaska 
pointed toward Russia influences. 
From Kodiak Island, Dr. Hrdlicka has 
collected 37 boxes of specimens, many of 


Sale of Worthless Stock 


A warning to the public to carefully 
appraise the status of television and “not 
be carricd away by widely published re- 
ports of sensational developments in visual 
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Shoe Plants Report 
Flourishing Trade 


And Larger Output 





|C. B. Jotliffe, Chief Engineer of the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission. 

In an oral statement Dr. Jolliffe said 
| that while encouraging progress has been 
made in television, engineers cannot safely 
sty at this time when the visual art will 
become a practical medium of public en- 
tertainment, or even whether it: will follow 
the lines of the present development and 
research. 


Ultra-high Frequencies Tested 


“It cannot ke denied that forward strides 
have been made in visual broadcasting,” he 
said, “bug whether it will ‘arrive’ next 
month, next year, or in five years cannot 
be foretold. The most promising experi- 
mentation now is going forward in the ul- 
tra-high frequéncies, in which hitherto 
has been regarded as the ‘No Man's Land’ 


‘Manufacturers Declare That 
Outlook Is Bright, With 


Plans in Progress for 
| Autumn Expansion 








Production in the Nation’s boot and of radio, but much yet remains to be ac- 
shoe industry during the first half of | complished.” 
1931 showed a gain of 1.1 per cent over, The foilowing additional information 


the corresponding 1930 period and the 


ng was made available by Dr. Jolliffe: 
consensus of opinion of manufacturers is 


i The Commission is doing everything | 
that “the future looks bright for their possible to further television experimenta- 
business,” according to oral statements tion, in the hove that introduction of th: |} 


Aug. 7 at the Department of Commerce. 
Particularly gratifying is the way the 
output held up in June, which is usually 
a slack month. It was only about 700,000 
pairs behind the May total and practically 
equalled the June figure for 1929, when| 
the industry set a production record, it! 
was pomted out. | 
Expansion in Fall 

The following additional 


visual art to the public will be hastened. 
But it still clings to the view that the art 
is “highly experimental” and that it can- 
not be commercialized like voice broad- 
casting, until suktstantial 
been made. 


‘Frenzied Expectation’ 


The very idea that pictorial events ul- 
information | t!mately may be flashed through space 
was supplied: | into the homes of the nation has captured 

While the boot and shoe industry is not the public fancy and has aroused interest 
expected to reach the 1929 total of pro- | everywhere. It may be frankly stated that 
duction“he normal Fall expansion in ac-| this almost frenzred expectation on the 
tivities is likely to bring the year's figure part of the public is not warranted. 
to a point as high as 1928. In that year, Unfortunately, as occurs in the case of 


the total output of footwear, other than) ¢very novel development having revolu- 
rubber, was 344,351,000 pairs, while for! tionary possibilities, unscrupulous individ- | 
the first half of 1931 it was 160,187,013|\ uals and organizations are taking ad- 
pairs. vantage of the wiaespread publicity being 


piven television. Fictitious television com- 
panies apparently have been organized by 
the score, offering to the gullible public 
worthless stock with promises of fabulous 
profits. 


August, September and October are usu- 
ally the biggest production months. Just | 
what the output for these three months is 
| likely to be is problematical at the pres- 
ent time, for salesmen are just now show- 
ing the Fall and Winter styles and orders| Widely divergent statements as to the 
have not yet begun to arrive at the plants| Status of television have been made by 
in sufficient numbers to make an estimate. | figures in the industry. A consensus of the 
Bargains Offered | opinion seems to be that it will become a 
One reason why the industry has been| Practical mode of public entertainment 
able to maintain itself at a pace that is|@Md enlightenment within a year, with 
somewhat remarkable in view of the col- | S0me contending that it is sufficiently good 
lapse of many other lines of enterprise is "OW to warrant public acceptance, while, 
that it has been able to offer the public| 4! the other extreme, five years is pre- 
|bargains. Raw material prices have-de-| dicted as the minimum time needed. 
| clined appreciably, and shoe makers have Space Vital Factor 
been able to pass on the reduction to the In so far as the engineers of the Commis- 
people who wear the shoes. : sion are concerned, they hazard no guess 
Retailers, who for a time were buying as to how much time will be required, but 
in “hand to mouth” fashion, placed sub-| fee] that much remains to be done that 
stantial orders to fill their stocks to the| might change the whole complexion of 
consequent benefit of the boot and shoe | visual broadcasting. A vital factor, which 
manufacturing establishments. | the public is inclined to ignore, is that of 
Despite the drop in leather prices, the | the space available in the ether to accomo- 
comparatively healthy state of the foot-| date television, even should the apparatus 
wear business is reflected also in the in-| for the transmission and reception of radio 
dustry supplying it with raw materials.! nictures be perfected. 
Eighty-five per cent of the leather tanned| To obtain proper de.nition of the im- 
goes into footwear. ages transmitted it appears today that a 
Establishments Flourishing wide band of frequencies will be required. 
The extent to which the shoe estab-| While later developments may overcome 
lishments are flourishing is shown by the | this obstacle, the situation exists now, and 
fact that one large concern employing! there is not sufficient room in the usable 
some 17,000 employes is operating six days | portion of the radio spectrum to accom- 
a week and is pressed to fill its orders.|modate television on anything like na- 
Two other large companies are taking care | tional scale. 
of 95 per cent of the business they could Room for ‘Local’ Stations 
handle. , Four television channels 100 kilocycles 
From the shoe manufacturing regions Of|in width, or ten times as wide as the 
New England it is even reported that the/ ordinary broadcast frequency, have been 
plants are advertising for workers. Of!set aside in the continental short-wave 
course, shoe making requires a specialized band for experimental television, and are 
type of craftsmanship, and the ordinary! hardly sufficient to accommodate any ap- 
preciable number of stations except on a 
] strictly local coverage basis. 
_— In addition, however, four channels in 
the ultra-high frequencies, above the 23,- 
000-kilocycle limit established interna- 


Navy Not to Reduce 
| -. e > tionally as the usable portion of the band, 
Enlisted I erson nel / have been designated for experimentation, 


+ 
t 
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| ;and it already has been ascertained that 
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of 


|Also Denies Submission 
New Construction Program 


Official denial of published reports that 
plans are being made to reduce the en- 
listed personnel] strength of the Navy by 
approximately 5,000 men was made in a 
statement issued Aug. 7 by Ernest Lee 
Jahncke, Acting Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. Jahncke also, denied that the De- | 
partment has submitted a new naval con-| 
struction program to the President. He 
| declared that a proposed program will be 
made public officially in due time. His 
| statement follows in full text: | STEADY increase in the use of elec- 
I am not aware of any plan at present| “+ tricity in private homes in the past 
|on the part of the Navy or the Admin-| six months has in a large degree helped 
istration to slash enlisted Pee to offset the decline in commercial de- 
strength to 75,000 men. The Navy’s pres-| mands, A. H. Horton, of the power re- 
ent enlisted strength approximates 79,-| sources division of the Geological Sur- 
800, and this represents a reduction of! vey, stated orally Aug. 7. 

4,800 effected by a new fleet operating | The depression which has caused a 
plan announced by the Navy last October.| falling off in the use of electric power 

This new fleet operating plan provided; by many commercial users apparently 
for about as low a limit of operating| has not affected domestic service, he 
strength as was compatible with efficiency. | said. Additional information was sup- 
It was a voluntary reduction, with a sub-| plied as follows: 
sequent saving of about $11,000,000. | With an extension of electric service 

The personnel reduction was made with! to a variety of uses in the home, there 
the hope that as new ships might be| has been a steady decline in the average 
commissioned, we would be permitted to| price to purchasers until during the past 
add to our operating personnel as the| decade the consumers of current in the 
necessity requires. | home have been saved $430,000.000, ac- 

The Navy Department has not sub-! cording to information received by the 
mitted a new naval construction program)! Geological Survey. 
to the President, as has been reported. Although output has declined 5 per 
Studies of the entire building program] cent during the past six months, due 
are still in progress within the Depart-| principally to the continuation of the 
‘ment, and in due time a proposed pro-| drought, which has affected production 
gram will be made public officially. by hydroeleetric plants, the total de- 





advances have | 


| 


| 
! 
| 


| 
| 


Publicity in Visual Field for | 


broadcasting” was given on Aug. 7 by Dr. | 








| staied 


| day, 


Floods Threaten — 
Epidemic in China 


Damage Is Beyond Estimate, 
With 100,000 Refugees in 
Wuhan Area Alone 


NJO Chinese authoritics are willing to 
hazard a gucss as to how many 
millions of people are directly affected 
by the floods which have covered the 
entire Yangtze Valicy from near Ichang 
to the eastern edge of th> Hankow 
consular district, according to an an- 
nouncement by the Department of 
State 7. 

Dead bodies are becoming a menace 
to the public health and an epidemic, 
possibly of cholera and typhoid, seems 
inevitable, it was stated. 

The Department's announcement fol- 
lows in full text: 

In a telegram dated Aug. 6, 1931, 
Walter A. Adams, American Consul Gen- 
eral at Hankow, China, reports that all 
low-lying land in the Yangtze Valley, 
from a point about 30 miles below 
Ichang, bclow and beyond the eastern 
edge of the Hankow Consular district. is 
flocded. The flooded area includes the 
lewlands of the Han River up to Anlu 
and the Tungting Lake basin. Chang- 
teh, Hunan, is reported to be six feet 
under water. Reports from Kiukiang and 
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Farm Board Refuses 


Offer of Germany 
To Purchase Cotton 


of 


Makes Counter Suggestion 
That War Claims Awarded 
Her Nationals Be Used to 
Buy From Producers 


The Federal Farm Board on Aug. 7 
thet it is unable to accept the 
offer of Germany to purchase cotton from 


| the Cotton Stabilization Corporation “un- 


der the present proposed terms.” 

The Board suegested. nowever, a method 
by which, it said, German business might 
be ab!c to make its purchases “directly 
from the preducers and the trade in the 
normal way.” 

The statement follows in full text: 

“The Federal Farm Board today (Fri- 
Aug. 7), transmitted to the State 
Department the following answer to the 


proposal received from the German gov- 


ernment on Aug. 6: 

“*The Farm Board has given careful 
consideration to fhe German offer to pur- 
chase cotton. ‘The Board is desirous of 
facilitating assistance to Germany and to 
American cotton producer by expanding 
his immediate market.’ 

“Many conditions of the German offer 
are beyond the ability of the Board to 
comply with. It is therefore unable to ac- 
cept the offer under the present proposed 
terms. 

Original Suggestion 

“In addition to other difficulties, the 
original suggestion of Ambasador Sackett 
five weeks ago provided for a minimum 
price which would have contributed mate- 
rially to stabilizing the price of cotton and 
would have made it possible for the Board 
to offer participation to the holders of 
new crop cotton. The fall in price since 
that time due in part to the situation in 


| Central Europe has necessarily led to the 


elimination by the German government 


| of that feature of its offer 


“However, a new posibility has arisen in 
this whole question, which offers an al- 
ternative course. The purpose of the dis- 
cussion has been in fact to assist the Ger- 
mans in securing the foreign exchange 
necessary to provide immediate supplies. 
The efforts now being made by the Treas- 
ury Department to expedite payments to 
German nationals under awards of the 
Arbiter of certain German claims if suc- 
cessful would place the German banks in 
possession of an even larger amount of 
dollars exchange than the volume of this 
proposed transaction in cotton, and would 
enable German business to make its pur- 
chases directly from the producers and 
the trade in the normal way.” 

Farm Board Receives Offer 

The Farm Board on Aug. 
from Ambassador Sackett at Berlin 
offer of the German government for the 
purchase of 600,000 bales of the Cotton 
Stabilization Corporation holdings of cot- 
ton which total about 1,300,000 bales, ac- 
cording to information made available at 
the Depa:tment of State, through which 
the cablegram was transmitted. The 
Farm Board imiaediately took the mes- 
sage under consideration and sessions were 
held the evening of Aug. 6 and most of 


Aug. 7, it was stated orally at the Board's | 


offices. 

James C. Stone, chairman of the Board, 
previously had stated the Board's willing- 
ness to authorize sale of cotton 
many by the Stabilization Corporation on 
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MORE ELECTRICITY USED IN HOMES 
WHILE COMMERCIAL DEMAND DROPS | 
ae ; S 


Extension of Service to Variety of Private Uses Shown 
To Result in Steady Decline in Price 


cline for the year will probably not be 
in excess of this figure. There is suf- 
ficient power to meet all demands, since 
the public utilities provide equipment 
to care for a normal 10 per cent growth. 

It is believed that the bottom has 
been reached in the commercial demand 
decline and the e@nsumption curve will 
begin to rise. Total revenue showed a 
decline of 2 per cent for the 12 months 
between April, 1930, and May, 1931, or 
from $161,375,000 to $158,400,000. 

During this period the larger light and 
power consumers dropped 904 while the 
small ones increased 16,770. Domestic 
users arose over 300,000. Approx mately 
320.000 consumers were added. 

Domestic consumers now total approx- 
imatcly 20,400,000; sma! light and power 
consumers, 3.600,000; and large light and 
power consumers, 600,000. 

At present about 70 per cent of all 
of the homes in the United States are 
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President Seeks — 
Accurate Picture 


Of Relief Needs 


Examines Employment Data 
And Welfare Facilities 
In Planning Aid to Needy 
During Coming Winter 





'A ppraises Measures 


Taken in Past Year 





Issues Statement on Progress 
Of Administration’s Steps 
After Conferring With Pub- 


lic and Private Leaders 


Examination into the probable need for 
relief measures during the coming Winter 
has been made during the last few weeks 
by President Hoover, and by the time the 


| study is completed all the facts will be 


clear, and the progress and strength of 
organizations in the different sections of 
the country will be known, as well as the 
} character of organization necessary to cos 
ordinate them, the President declared in 
|@ public statement Aug. 7. 

Extensive conferences have been held 
with various leaders, the President said, 
and the survey is expected to be com- 
pleted in another month. 

Extent of Distress 


The President stated orally that he 
would make no estimate of the number of 
unemployed at the present time or next 
Winter, adding that estimates of unem- 
ployment, which run as high as 7,000,000 
for next January, were not only bewilder- 
|ing but misleading. 
| The main problem, he said, is to deter- 
;mine the load of distress to be carried. 

He said that a figure given out last January 
purporting to show that 6,000,000 were out 
of work had upon reexamination proven 

to have many defects. He added that 

there was no method of accurately deter- 
mining the exact number out of work. 


Situation Last Year 

The only solid basis for meeting the 
unemployment situation, the President 
said, is to find the number needed relief 
last Winter and the increase or decrease 
| of that number in various localities as the 
|result of unemployment trends since that 
| time. 

President Hoover's formal statement fol< 
| lows in full text: 

During the past three weeks I have 
been engaged, together with members of 
the Administrtaion, in a study of the 
problems of unemployment and relief 
|likely to confront us over the coming 
| Winter and the organization necessary to 
; meet the situation. While improvement 
|} in the situation in many directions seems 
| promising, the problem, whatever it may 
| be, will be met. With the organized co- 
| operation of local and State and Federal 
| authorities, and the large number of re- 


| lief and charitable organizations, the 
problem was successfully handled last 
; Winter. We shall adapt organization 


| methods in such manner as may be nece- 
essary for the coming Winter. 


Economic Changes 


The first of the facts to be determined 
is the probable volume of the load of 
distress which will need to be provided 
for. The various bureaus of the Gov- 
ernment are engaged in an exhaustive 
study of last Winter's experience of all 
organizations in the average number of 
persons in distress and their location 
Further examination is being made of 
the probable load during next Winter. 
The economic changes during the year 
will materially improve certain areas and 
others may be worse. These reports are 
not yet complete. 

The second requirement is to appraise 
the action now in progress, the agencies 
{which are available for the Winter, the 
methods which have proved successful, and 
the organization needed to cooperate with 
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Deaths Investigated 
At Hoover Dam Site 


Contractor Said to Be Taking 
Reasonable Precautions 


The death rate among workers on the 
Hoover Dam now under construction has 
not been excessive, and reasonable pre= 
cautions have been taken at the site of 
the project to protect the lives of the 
workers, it was stated orally at the Bureau 
of Reclamation, Department of the In- 
terior, Aug. 7 in commenting upon criti- 
cisms that some deaths had resulted from 
negligence. 

The Bureau's declaration was made in 
making public a report of John C. Page, 


acting Government construction engineery, 


compiled largely as a result of such 
charges. Only 26 persons have lost their 
lives on the site since construction began 
in May, four of whom were not employed 
on the project, the Bureau said. 

Additional information furnished by the 
Bureau fol'ows: 

Of all deaths 13 resulted from heat 
| prostrations, the temperature having 
ranged between 79 degrees and 128 in the 
shade since June 22. 

The report, which was presented at. the 
request of the Department of Interior, 
was compiled largely because of criticisms 
| that the death rate resulted from negli- 

gence of the contractors in affording the 
workers adequate facilities for protection. 
Accidents resulted in the death of five 
of the workers, two from falling rock on 
May 17, one by an explosion the next day, 
and two others in explosions about @ 
| month later. There were two deaths from 
| drowning and two from illness. Four per- 
|sons not employed at the dam met death 
|} at the site. 
| Mr. Page asserted that although “cone 
| ditions are bad on account of the weathe~ 
;no serious charge of negligence or car 
lessness can be made against the oe 
tractor.” 

Hospital facilities ‘are provided af 

Vegas awaiting the completion of th 
| pital at Boulder City. Emergency 
ing stations are maintained potr 


| city and at the dam site. A d¢ 4 
consultant are in attendance @ Z 
| these stations. ste z 
| Mr. Page calls attention to iy 

es Co, - 
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INDEX SERVICE 


Daily Index on Page 2. Weekly Index in every 
Monday issue. Annual Index published after March 


of each year, is all inclusive. 
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Duties Which Organizations 


of State Police Can Perform + 





‘Numerous Services Which New Jersey De- 
partment Renders to Rural and City Inhabi- 
tants Discussed by Superintendent 





By COL. H. NORMAN SCHWARZKOPF 


Superintendent, State Police, State of New Jersey 


; .-8 average person seldom thinks of the 
i State Police as an organization author- 

ized and empowered to prevent crime, to 
give first aid to the injured, to succor the 
helpless, and to render service and coopera- 
tion whenever possible, but literally these 
particular duties are a part of the law creat- 
ing the New Jersey Department and defining 
its duties and powers. 

More often the State Police are thought of 
as traffic men, patrolling the county roads or 
State highways looking for trouble, watching 
for motor vehicle violations and generally 
making a decided nuisance of themselves to 
the average citizen. 


The first. duty specified, prevention of 
crime, is even a greater problem in the rural 
area than within the confines of a munici- 
pality, largely due to lack of sufficient per- 
sonnel to adequately police the extensive 
erea outside of and adjacent to the munici- 
yal boundaries. 

a 


This area is entirely or to a greater extent 
dependent upon the State Police for protec- 
tion of its inhabitants, for the prevention of 
the destruction of property and the preven- 
tion of personal injury and death from 
crimes of violence. 

Fortunately, this State has a minimum of 
crimes of violence and the lack of these 
things may be directly attributable to the 
presence of State Police on the main high- 
ways and county roads. 

To meet this problem of prevention, to 
expedite criminal investigations and pursuit 
of criminals, to obtain the legal evidence 
necessary to insure the conviction in the 
courts of such offenders, to further extend 
the policy of cooperation with other State 
and private agencies devoted to the public 
interests and to further extend the privilege 
of better service to the citizens of our State— 
these are further duties of the "State Police. 

There has been imaugurated and now oper- 
ating for the, past few years a system of 
State Police stations throughout the State, 
the distribution of which is particularly 
adapted to afford the utmost protection to 
our citizens and to allow for the better serv- 
ice of crime -prevention, also to provide for 
the greater adaptability and mobility of the 
Department. 

+ + 

The Department is divided into four sepa: 
rate units or troops. Department headquar- 
ters and the Central Bureau of Identification 
and Information are located in Trenton. 

The necessary officers and men to carry on 
the administrative work of the Department 
are located at the headquarters. These men 
are engaged in the compilation, classification 
and preservation of reports of investigation, 
statistics and other valuable records, also 
auditing, bookkeeping, stenographic and fil- 
ing work, including all records of supplies 
and all records pertaining to criminal identi- 
fication, photography and automobile identi- 
fication. 

In addition to the above personnel, some 
of the members of headquarters are perma- 
nently stationed at Wilburtha, N. J., as in>. 
structors in our training school. This train- 
ing school is under the supervision of the 
school commandant, who is a lieutenant, and 
under his direction all of the recruits enter- 





Defining Scope 
of Public Health 
Activities 


By Dr. Felix J. 


Underwood 
State Health Officer, State 
of Mississippi 
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HE primary function®of a health depart- 
ment is the control of communicable dis- 
eases. Other functigns are ef secondary 

importance. : 

In the control of such diseases as typhoid 
fever, diphtheria, and smallpox, it is neces- 
sary for the health officer to carry on a pro- 
gram of education, sanitation, and vaccina- 
tion. All well-trained health officers realize 
that the main objective is to get the work 
done as quickly as possible and are con- 
stantly advising péople to consult their own 
physicians and to be vaccinated by them if 
they will, but no good health officer will re- 
fuse to vaccinate anyone w&o applies. With 
both physician and health officer working 
steadily at the job, it will be many years 
before preventable diseases are brought en- 
tirely under control; with the practicing 
prgsiclans only doing preventive work, at 
the now existing stage of public interest, it 
will never be done. 

Public schools of a county are for the pre- 
vention of illiteracy and are not for children 
of indigent parents only, but for all. This 
does not prevent parents sending their chil- 
dren to private schools if they so desire. It 
is clearly understood by most citizens to just 
what extent the State should give educa- 
tional advantages to the boys and girls irre- 
spective of social or financial status. Teach- 
ers do not selfishly argue that parents who 
are not in the indigent class should employ 
special teachers at their own expense to in- 
struct their children. ; 

County public health departments are for 
the prevention of all preventable sickness 
and deaths and the service is not for the 
benefit of paupers only, but-is for all alike. 
This, however, does not. interfere with the 
rights -of parents to take their children to 
their own physicians for any kind of health 
work: necessary. Only those who are selfishly 
interested. could possibly argue that it is not 
as much the duty of a State to protect the 
health of the entire citizenship from pre- 
ventable diseases and deaths that are known 
to be preventable by immunization or other- 
wise, as it is to protect the citizens’ property, 
crops, and to prevent illiteracy by public 
schools and the like. Public health cannot 
be placed on the basis of charity any more 
than public education can. 


ing the Department are put through a three- 
month course of training to prepare them for 
their work on the road. 


The road troops have an average of 80 
meh, the headquarters in each case being 
located centrally in the troop area. The sta- 
tions are distributed in such a manner as to 
police, the troop area to the best advantage. 
In most cases they are 20 or 25 miles apart 
and police an area greater than 50 square 
miles. Each station has a noncommissioned 
office in charge with three or four troopers 
to handle the work of the station. 


- > 


The stations practically operate as a sepa- 
rate unit, being responsible to the troop 
commander for the efficient operation of the 
station and the proper policing of the sta- 
tion area. There is a system of patrols so 
arranged that each station has regular pa- 
trols mapped out. One man is always on 
duty at the station to receive telephone com- 
plaints, to direct the operation of the other 
men of the station, to receive visitors and. to 


be on hand in case of any emergency that 
might arise. 


Each troop headquarters has a captain in 
charge and operating directly under him a 
lieutenant, first sergeant, finger-print man 
and four or five men to take care of the 
police work of the troop headquarters area. 


If anyone desires to obtain the services of 
a trooper, no difficulty should be experienced 
in getting one, as arrangements have been 
made with the telephone companies through- 
out the State to distribute to each exchange 
the nearest State Police office telephone 
number with two alternate numbers. By 
picking up a telephone and asking the oper- 
ator for the nearest State Police station the 
services of a trooper can be obtained any 
time of the day or night. 

The Identification Bureau functions as a 
central bureau of information for police de- 
partments throughout the State. This cen- 
tral bureau receives criminal records from 
the various penal institutions. Finger. prints 
of criminals are also being réceived from a 
number of the county institutions within the 
State and from various sources throughout 
the United States. 

An addition to this Bureau is the automo- 

bile identification service, which cooperates 
with other police departments, insurance 
companies and automobile manufacturers in 
the recovery of stolen automobiles and the 
apprehension of automobile thieves. 
; When the State Police was first organized 
it was not generally understood what the 
exact duties and purposes of the organization 
might be. At that time the citizens of the 
State had not yet learned how the State 
Police functioned or where to get in touch 
with them or how to use them. As the De- 
partment and its operations have become 
better known throughout the State, increas- 
ing demands have been made upon the or- 
ganization. This is definitely shown by the 
fact that during-the first few years com- 
plaints averaged about 2,700 a year; whereas 
during the past few years we have averaged 
14,000 and more complaints. This is indis- 
putable evidence of the increased confidence 
of the public in the State Police, a better 
knowledge of how and where to use them 
and a greater inclination to turn to them 
for assistance in time of need. 


‘ + + 

The following statistics of operations cov- 
ering the period from Dec. 1, 1921, to June 
30, 1930, will undoubtedly convey the wide 
field of diversified activities covered by the 
members of this Department: Total arrests, 
89,429; total convictions, 79,886; total pend- 
ing, 1,167; total acquitted, dismissed, etc., 
8,376; total aids to travelers, 108,687; total 
cooperations, 47,539; total forest fires, 1,258; 
total first aids, 5,416; total complaints, 99,347; 
total investigations, 135,391; total interviews, 
1,250,791; total warnings, 201,498; total acci- 
dents, 18,999; total recovered autos, 2,093; 
total fines, $1,309,482; total forfeited bail, 


. $99,620; total value of wecovered autos, $1,- 


425,491; total value of recovered property, 
$437,292; total value of property saved from 
destruction, $1,271,090; total value of con- 
fiscated property, $4,802,387; money returned 
to State, $9,345,362. 

The unique features of State Police work 
and the diversified duties of the troopers 
can readily be seen. They not only make 
returns in money and property sufficient to 
pay for the cost of the Department many 
times over, but they also extend many phases 
of service, prevention, protection and secur- 
ity that cannot be computed as to their 
monetary value. 

It is often said that troopers are seldom 
seen on the highways. A careful perusal of 
the statistics and a resume of the following 
explanation will point out the reasons: 

Each arrest requires preparation of the 
case before the hearing and in cases of an 
indictable nature it is often necessary to 
make an extensive investigation. There are 
witnesses to interview, data to be prepared 
for the prosecutor, investigation to ascertain 
if the prisoner has a previous criminal rec- 
ord and other work of similar nature, which 
directly affects the patrol work. Each com- 
plaint received by the State Police requires 
time for its investigation, and some of these 
complaints require the full time of several 
men for days in succession. 

At every station there is-more work than 
the men‘can handle and it is estimated that 
the men are working 12 to.16 hours a day. 

“Another phase of extensive work in the 
rural districts is the forest fire work con- 
ducted by the State Police, which has mate- 
rially assisted in eliminating extensive loss 
of property. : ¢ 

+ + 


Again, time is expended in the issuing of 
warnings, in interviewing persons on matters 
connected with the Department other than 
those directly connected with investigations 
of a criminal nature. A great deal of time 
is consumed in rendering first aid and in 
taking care of accidents. In this work it is 
frequently necessary for the troopers to go 
to the various ‘hospitals and homes of those 


naeee to obtain statements concerning acci- 
ents. 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 





QUARANTINE REGULATIONS 
AS AID TO GROWERS OF RICE 


Effect of Federal Department’s Rules on Production of 
Other Grain Products Is Also Outlined 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 


modity industries. 


The present series deals with cereals and flour. 


By LEE A. STRONG 


Chief, Plant Quarantine and Control Administration, Department of Agriculture 


In the following article, Mr. Strong continues his discussion of the activities 
of the Plant Quarantine and Control Administration in protecting grain produc- 


tion, begun in the issue of Aug. 6. 


NJURIOUS fungous diseases and in- 
I sect pests attacking rice, not known 

to occur within the United States, 
have been discovered in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, Central and South America, and 
other foreign countries and _ localities. 
These diseases are carried on seed or 
paddy (unhusked) rice. To protect our 
rice cultures from the introduction of 
these diseases and insects, the importa- 
tion of seed or paddy rice from all for- 
eign countries and localities, except 
Mexico, is prohibited. All paddy rice 
imported from Mexico is carefully exam- 
ined before release at port of entry. 
Should any shipment of seed or paddy 
rice from that country be found to be so 
infested with insect pests, or so infected 
with plant diseases that, in the judg- 
ment of the inspector, it cannot be 
cleaned by disinfection or treatment, the 
entire shipment may be refused entry. 

+ + 

As a further measure of protection, 
arrangements have been made with the 
Post Office Department to prohibit the 
importation through the mails from all 
foreign countries of corn and related 
plants, seed or paddy rice, and of wheat 
from the seven countries referred to 
above. 

The plant quarantine act, in addition 
to providing for the protection of this 
country from foreign pests and diseases, 
authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture 
to restrict the interstate movement of 
materials which could carry such pests 
and diseases within the United States. 
This authorization is given the Secre- 
tary to enable him to prevent the spread 
of infestations established in limited 
sections of the United States but not 
known throughout all parts of the 
country. 

+ + 

Two such domestic plant quarantines 
affecting interstate movement on ac- 
count of cereal pests are now in effect, 
one of which prohibits the shipment into 
13 north central grain-growing States of 
such varieties and species of barberry 
plants as are susceptible to black stem 
rust infection. These States, extending 
from Ohio on the east to Montana, 
Wyoming and Colorado on the west, 
have been engaged for some years in the 
work of destroying such susceptible bar- 
berries. 

This work constitutes a control meas- 
ure for the protection of grain from 


black stem rust. The rust overwinters 
on grain stubble and grass stems and in 
the Spring develops spores which spread 
to barberry plants. Rust spots develop 
on the barberry leaves and the spores 
produced on these leaves spread long 
distances to grain fields. The rust in- 
fection develops and spreads rapidly in 
the grain and in some seasons has re- 
sulted in extremely heavy rust losses. 
The barberry eradication work is being 
supervised by the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, and the Plant Quaran- 
tine and Control Administration is co- 
operating to the extent of enforcing the 
embargo against the shipment of sus- 
ceptible barberry plants into the grain- 
growing States concerned. 

Another interstate quarantine which 
has attracted wide attention is that is- 
sued to retard the spread of the Euro- 
pean corn borer. This insect is Europe’s 
most injurious pest of Indian corn. It 
reached North America shortly before 
the passage of the plant quarantine act 
of 1912, and became established at four 
separate points in the vicinity of Boston, 
Mass., Schenectady and Buffalo, N. Y., 
and St. Thomas, Ontario, respectively. 
It has spread from these points of in- 
troduction until the infested areas ex- 
tends now from eastern New England to 
northwestern Indiana and Michigan and 
south to southern Ohio. 

— - 

ARASITIC insects which attack and 

kill the corn borer are being imported 
from Europe and control measures are 
being worked out by investigators of the 
Bureau of Entomology. In the mean- 
time, the spread of the borer is being de- 
layed as much as possible by restric- 
tions on corn shipments from the in- 
fested areas to the main Corn Belt of 
the Central States, the South, and other 
parts of the country. Such restrictions 
are being enforced by the United States 
Department of Agriculture in coopera- 
tion with the States concerned. Serious 
losses from corn borer attack have thus 
far been confined to two sections, 
namely, eastern New England and the 
area surrounding the west end of Lake 
Erie, respectively. Evidence indicates 
that every year the corn borer can be 
kept out of the South and such impor- 
tant corn-growing States as Illinois, 
Iowa and Missouri is of immense yalue 
to the farmers of those regions. 


‘ In the next of this series of articles on “Cereals and Flour,” to appear in the 
issue of Aug. 8, Dr. J. W. T. Duvel, Chief, Grain Futures Administration, De- 
partment of Agriculture, will discuss the importance of futures in merchandis- 


ing cereals and flour. 











Preserving Oklahoma’s Forests 


State Adopts Program of Conservation 
; - By GEORGE R. PHILLIPS 


State Forester, State of Oklahoma 


PART of Oklahoma’s share of the south- 

ern pine area, comprising approximately 

1,312,000 acres, is now being protected 
from forest fires. A cooperative system in 
which the Federal Government, private land- 
owners and the Oklahoma Forest Service 
participate, with the Oklahoma Forest Serv- 
ice in charge of operations in the field, has 
been in effect for the last five years. The 
protected area lies within three southeastern 
counties of Oklahoma. 

Before protection work was initiated it was 
a rare thing for any considerable area to 
escape burning longer than three years. 
From 30 to 75 per cent of the forest land 
burned over each year. Since protection has 
been initiated the average loss for the last 
five years has been about 10 per cent. Dur- 
ing 1930 it was about 7 per cent and to date 
for 1931 but slightly over 1 per cent of the 
area has been burned over. 

A protective organization with towers situ- 
ated in four prominent heights of land, 
which quite effectively overlook the entire 
area, act as the detection part of the organi- 
zation; rangers each in charge of a district 
of about 200,000 acres, wardens underneath 
them responsible for about 35,000 acres each 
and smokechasers to supplement these other 
forces during emergencies, with a district 
forester, who is a trained forester, in charge 
of the whole field organization, completes 
the protective system. 

Telephone lines are used to connect the 
headquarters office at Broken Bow with all 
towers and with rangers’ and wardens’ 
homes. A total of over 350 miles of forest 
service lines, in addition to some private 
lines, are in us 

Much educational work in the form of mo- 
tion picture and slide shows, given at all 
country schoolhouses within and adjacent to 
the fire. protection district, coupled with per- 
sonal contact work on the part of members 
of the organization and distribution of edu- 
cational pamphlets, has helped change the 
general attitude of the populace from one 
favoring woods burning to one where woods 
burning is frowned upon. 

About 99 per cent of the fires are man- 
caused. Nearly 80 per cent of them are in- 
cendiary. Formerly these incendiary fires 
were set by many different people to “kill 
ticks,” to “green up the grass,” “open up the 
woods” and “destroy boll weevils,” but, dur- 
ing the last few years, most of the incendiary 


fires have been set by a limited number of 
individuals who cannot be won over to the 
advantages of protection from fire, and who 
will have to be dealt with under the fire laws 
of the State. 


Oklahoma has over 12,000,000 acres covered 
with one sort or other of forest growth. This 
comprises about 27 per cent of the area of 
the State and is situated principally in the 
eastern portion, or the old Indian Territory. 
Originally about 4,000,000 acres were for- 
ested principally with short-leaf pine and 
oak, 1,500,000 acres were forested principally 
with oak and hickory and? except for a few 
thousand acres of bottom land hardwoods, 
the remaining area was covered with a rather 
low type growth of black jack and post oaks. 
All but something over 600,000 acres of the 
short-leaf pines have been cut over at least 
once. Practically all of the remaining forest 
land has been culled or heavily cut over. 

Fires continue to burn through all of the 
unprotected area outside of the southeastern 
protective unit mentioned above. In the pine 
country they burn over each year from 20 to 
50 per cent of the area; in the oak and 
hickory section about 60 per cent has been 
burning over in recent years. Out in the 
black jack and post oak country, most farm- 
ers burn off their woodlots so that a rather 
pa per cent of this area is burned each 

ar. , 

Considerable educational work with motion 
picture and slide shows has been done in the 
oak-hickory forests of the Ozark Mountains 
in the northeastern part of the State with 
the result that an antiwoods burniffg senti- 
ment is developing there. 

Oklahoma’s lumbering industries have 
amounted to around $5,000,000 annually for 
the last several years and, in addition, nearly 
an equal amount of forest products, in the 
form of ties, posts, poles, charcoal and other 
products, are taken from Oklahoma's forests. 

Unfortunately, funds available for fire pro- 
tection are not sufficient to afford protection 
for all forest land, but little over 10 per cent 
of the most highly productive lands being in 
the protected area. F 

Most of Oklahoma's forest.land, by reason 
of its topographical conditions and low qual- 
ity of soil, is suited only for growing a tree 
crop. It is important for the economic sta- 
bility of eastern Oklahoma that fires be kept 
from Oklahoma's forests and that these for- 
ests be raised to their highest production 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
President of the United States 1861-1865: 
“Whoever can change public opinion can change 
the Government practically so much.” 
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Cost of Unemployment Relief 


in Wisconsin Cities + + « +» 





State Specialist Describes Various Methods 
Employed by Local Officials in Effort to Aid 
Families Which Were in Need 





By FLORENCE PETERSEN 


Acting Director, Unemployment Research, Industrial Commission, State of Wisconsin 


F A CITY or county has a family to sup- 
port, just what does this mean in dollars 
and cents to the taxpayers? No definite 

or general answer can be given because the 
policies in each community differ so widely. 
Some public agencies provide for no clothing 
whatever, others provide shoes only. Some 
poor commissioners refuse to pay anybody’s 
rent, gas or electricity. In such cases it is 
self-evident that private agencies, chufches 
or lodges, are called upon to finance those 
items necessary in every family’s budget 
which the public agency fails to provide. 


+ + 


The cost per family varies a great deal, 
too, according to the methods of buying and 
disbursement. In some communities the 
needy family is given either a money order 
or a grocery order which is taken to any 
grocery to be filled; other agencies have bar- 
gained with grocers to allow discounts and 
the relief agencies’ orders are not allowed to 
be taken to any stores except those in the 
agreement. Milwaukee County and the City 
of Kenosha buy all their groceries and coal 
in carload lots on competitive bids which re- 
sults in a saving of approximately 25 per 
cent. Shoes, and in Kenosha other clothing, 
are also purchased in large quantities with 
commensurate saving. 


The relative costs for providing food and 
milk for a family of five under the different 
methods is seen in the following: 


City relief agency where commissioner 
gives an order for a definite amount of 
money to the family but where no discounts 
from the grocer are asked for, $38. 


Private agency which is supported by city 
funds where an order for specific groceries 
is given to family and agency has bargained 
with grocers for discount, $30.19. 

City agent which buys in carload lots and 
makes up baskets each week, $18.04. 

County agency which buys in carload lots 
and makes up baskets each week, $18.11. 

The difference in the content of the fam- 
ily’s weekly allowance made by these last 
two agencies is rather interesting. The food 
issuance of the Milwaukee County Outdoor 
Relief Department is based upon a dietary 
worked out by the county dietitian and ap- 
proved as a minimum for health by the 
home economics department of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. Of the total monthly al- 
lowance $9.02 is provisions and $9.09 milk. 
The Kenosha outdoor relief agency averages 
$3.10 for milk and $14.94 for other provisions. 

Exact conclusions regarding costs cannot, 
of course, be drawn from the above compari- 
sons as there is no exact uniformity of items 
furnished in the various budgets and some 
may be more liberal in food allowance than 
others. From all evidence, however, the first 
figure does not cover an unduly liberal al- 
lowance since in both cities where this aver- 
age obtained, private agencies were some- 
times supplementing the city’s grocery 
budget. 

+ + 


Also, one must consider other values be: 
sides that of money saving in considering 
the relative merits in the various methods 
of giving poor relief. When the father or 
mother is quietly given an order for gro- 
ceries by the relief agency, there is a mini- 
mum of publicity and the children in the 
family do not need to know that charity 1s 
being received. Where groceries are distrib- 
uted each week, not only do friends and 
neighbors know that the family is “living off 
the city” or county but the children soon 
take such an arrangement for granted. One 
wonders what the effect in future years will 
be when thousands of these children have 
grown up with the consciousness and expec- 
tation that it is customary practice for the 
government to feed large numbers of fam- 
ilies. 

Policies with regard to furnishing fuel and 
clothes and to paying rent and light vary as 
much in different communit es as do those 
with regard to furnishing groceries. A num- 
ber of cities buy coal by the carload or take 
competitive bids from local dealers. The 
average cost for providing fuel for a family 
of five under these circumstances is $5.36 per 
month. The cost in other cities averages 
around $8 per month. The average cost of 
furnishing gas and electricity runs from $3.50 
in one city to $5.38 in another. 


+ + 


Very few public agencies provide for cloth- 
ing although several give shoes, especially to 
children. Milwaukee and Kenosha buy shoes 
in wholesale lots; Racine and a few other 
cities have made arrangements whereby cer- 
tain dealers allow discounts. In most cities 
private organizations or groups of citizens 
conduct clothes stations where new and 
second-hand clothing is disbursed. The 
clothes problem, of course, becomes more 
acute as the period of unemployment is pro- 
longed. Aside from shoes,g@a family can man- 
age six months or even a year with little 
new clothing. A third Winter of unemploy- 
ment will necessitate quite different arrange- 
ments with regard to furnishing clothes than 
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point. Their products consist principally of 
lumber, ties, posts and fuel, and, in addition, 
they form an ideal propagation ground for 
game animals and birds and make an excel- 
lent recreational area for outdoor enthu- 
siasts. 

One who traveled through the area now 
under protection five years ago and who 
visits it again under present conditions can 
readily realize what protection will do. For- 
merly there was very few trees in the virgin 
stand under four inches in diameter, but 
today practically all openings are filled with 
a fine young growth of pines. They are be- 
coming well established and when the big 
trees are removed will be well on the way 
with the formation of a second timber crop. 

Conservative cutting in effect the last six 
years whereby most trees 12 inches in diam- 
eter and less are left standing by the largest 
lumber operators is another splendid con- 
tribution to the continued productiveness of 
this forested country. Given proper care, 
Oklahoma may well hope to have her for- 
ested sections continuously care for them- 
selves. 


has obtained in many of our cities during 
the past Winter. 

The matter of rents for unemployed per- 
sons presents one of the most perplexing 
problems to both public and private relief 
agencies. It is generally conceded that rent 
should be the last item in the family budget 
which should be assumed by the relief 
agency; that where the family has any re- 
sources at all they should pay their rent 
even though they must be provided with 
groceries and fuel. One city in Wisconsin 
absolutely refuses to pay rent for anybody 


- although the commissionef confessed he did 


not know how the people got along. Another 
city pays no rent until eviction notice is 
served and then assumes only one month’s 
rent at a time. If the head of the family is 
young with reasonable expectation of getting 
on his feet again he must sign a promissory 
note for all rent paid. 


+ + 


In most Wisconsin cities the relief agency 
refused to pay the amount of rent ——e 
charged the occupant although several citi 
reported that a shortage of cheap houses 
compelled them to pay the owners more than 
they thought should be necessary. In most 
eases the agency paid about 20 per cent less 
than the former price. The average rent per 
family paid by the Milwaukee agencies is $20 
a month; the usual amount paid in most of 
the second-class cities is from $15 to $18 
with a maximum for large families of $25 a 
month. One city agency refused to pay more 
than $9 although the private agency in this 
city goes as high as $15. Two other cities 
have a maximum of $15 although the private 
agencies add to the city’s appropriation for 
certain families. One city pays rents which 
run as high as $30 and $35. 


+ + 

Some agencies refuse to pay the higher 
rents, not so much because of the extra cost, 
but in order to bring down rental values on 
all workingmen’s homes. How far a public 
agency should pursue this policy depends a 
good deal upon local conditions. Usually the 
owner is more willing to accept any amount 
in cash from the agency rather than a vague 
promise to pay from an unemployed tenant, 
so that the agency's policy has a great influ- 
eo on rental values of that class of prop- 
erty. 


a 





Agricultural 
Department 


By 
all Frank P. Washburn 


Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, State of Maine 


LTHOUGH the growing and marketing of 
A the famous Maine potato is generally 

recognized as one of the big problems of 
the Department of Agriculture, that is but 
one of the many functions of this branch of 
the State’s service to its residents. Even the 
growing of potatoes involves far more work 
than is realized by the average citizen. En- 
tries of more than 15,500 acres for certifica- 
tion as seed stock have been made for this 
year, to say nothing of the thousands of 
acres of table stock. Potato inspection is 
carried into 10 of the 16 counties and in more 
than 50 towns. 

In addition the Department of Agriculture 
inspects the products of a vast acreage of 
orchards, dairy products and numerous fac- 
tories that can food products ranging from 
corn, beans and peas to berries and fish. 
Further, among the activities of this De- 
partment come inspection of flocks of sheep, 
herds of cattle and other farm animals; 
check-up on seeds and fertilizers; and in- 
sistence on the purity of drugs, beverages 
and foods. Department of Agriculture men 
are also charged with seeing that grocers and 
filling station operators give their customers 
full weight and measure of commodities. 

Sixteen potato inspectors under a county 
foreman will be employed in the Aroostook 
potato region this Fall. Inspectors must be 
specially trained men and expert in the 
identification of potato diseases, for the test 
of removing seed potatoes to a southern cli- 
mate with many handlings and exposure 
before planting is a severe one, and the re- 
quirements of planters are constantly tight- 
ening. Eleven years ago certified seed in- 
spection entries were slightly over 1,200 acres 
and shipments correspondingly small, while 
from the 1930 crop 1,400,000 bushels of 
“Maine Certified” were sold, going into 20 
States and to Porto Rico. 

Without legislation, funds or authority, 
the Department was called upon in 1929 and 
1930 to assist apple growers in preparing 
their fruit for export to meet the require- 
ments of foreign boards of horticulture. An 
emergency service was set up and’ some 400 
carloads were given certification, all of which 
when reshipped, met requirements. Ship- 
ping point inspection service is offered on 
both apples and potatoes. : 

A complete test of all cattle for bovine 
tuberculosis was finished two years ago and 
Maine became the second State in the Union 
to be recognized as a modified accredited 
area. Since then 12 counties have received 
the second test and Maine is well on her 
way toward the goal of fully accredited 
herds. More recently the Division of Animal 
Industry, which has charge of this work, has 
been charged with the appraisal of sheep 
destroyed by dogs and the supervision of the 
State’s new egg-laying contest plant. In its 
first year of adjustment of sheep damage 
claims rulings were made on loss of more 
than 3,500 animals in all sections of the 
State. 

Requirements of health officials are be- 
coming more rigid as they move toward a 
better milk supply, and so Maine milk in- 
spectors must travel thousands of miles in 
their work. Not only must State regulations 
be met, also regulations of other States, and 
milk supplies safeguarded for Maine people 
and for Summer visitors. 
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Abuses Charge 


In Enforcement of 
Deportation Laws 


Wickersham Commission 
Recommends Creation of 
Special Tribunal of Ap- 
peal for Alien Cases 





‘Tyrannical Methods’ 
Criticized in Report 


Commission Says Foreign-born 
Not Responsible For Dis- 
proportionate Share of Cur- 
rent Criminal Activity 


Because of “grave abuses and unneces- 
sary hardships” which have resulted from 
the present method of enforcing laws re- 
lating to the deportation of aliens, under 
which method agents of the Department 
of Labor act as “detectives, prosecutors 


and judges,” the National Commission on 
Law Observance and Enforcement has 
recommended to President Hoover the es- 
tablishment of a judicial court or com- 
mission to be charged with the duties of 
issuing warrants of arrest of aliens sus- 
pected of being illegally in the country; 
of conducting hearings on the warrants, 
and of deciding when deportation war- 
rants should be issued. 


This recommendation and others are 
made in the Commission’s “Report on the 
Enforcement of the Deportation Laws of 
the United States,” which was made pub- 
lic at the White House as of Aug. 8, it 
having been transmitted by letter of the 
Cemmission dated May 27. 


Hardships Cited 


Pointing out that deportation laws are 
necessary te protect “the United Siates 
from being inundated by defective, dis- 
eased, delinquent, and incorrigible p7r- 
sons,” the Commission finds, however, that 
in many cases the hardships of deporta- 
tion “are extreme both upon those who 
are deported and their families who are | 
permitted to remain.” 

To prevent instances of undue hardship, 
the Commission recommends that the 
court or commission proposed to be cre- 
ated be given discretion to allow, in cases 
of unnecessary hardship, deportable aliens 
to remain in this country. 

Citing instances of abuses, the Commis- 
sion states in its report that “the appre- 
hension and examination of supposed 
aliens are often characterized by methods , 
unconstitutional, tyrannical, and oppres- 
sive.” 

The defects and abuses inherent in the 
present system, however, it is stated, are 
not primarily the fault of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 


Exonerated in Crime 

“The strong likciihood appears that the 
foreign born in the United States can be 
definitely exonerated from the charge that 
they have been responsible for a dispropor- 
tionate share of the crime current in the 
country,” the Commission declares in pref- 
acing its report on the enforcement of the 
deportation laws. 

Other studies made are said “to disclose 
no reliable statistical basis for an opinion 
as to wheher such an excess of. crimi- 
nality has or has not developed” among 
the so-called foreign-born groups. 

The report was signed by only nine of 
the Commission's eleven members. The 
two remaining Commissioners—Henry W. 
Anderson and Kenneth Mackintosh—filed 
separate statements, disagreeing in par- 
ticular with the proposal for the creation | 
of a judicial court or commission to pass 
upon deportation cases. 

Mr. Anderson also states that he does | 
not concur in the “severe indictment of | 
those charged with the administration” of 
the deportation laws. 

Other satisfactory means can be adopted, , 
in his opinion, to prevent abuse and hard- 
ship in connection with deportation other 
than the creation of a special tribunal 
which would “tend to produce complexity | 
and confusion in government, with con- 
stantly increasing organization and ex- 
pense.” F | 

Instances of abuse have received over- 
emphasis in the report, according to the 
statement of Mr. Mackintosh, “from a nec- 
essarily incomplete study of a relatively 
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Two States Report 
Fewer Auto Fatilities 

Massachusetts and New Jersey 
Show Decline in Six Months 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 7. 
Massachusetts has passed the mid- | 
summer point with fewer automobile | 


deaths than at the same time last year, 
according to announcement of an analy- 
sis of the records to Aug. 1 by the Gov- 
ernor’s Committee on Street and High- 


way Safety and the State Registry of 
Motor Vehicles. 
The total for the first seven months | 


of this calendar vear was 384, or 2 per | 
cent less than for the corresponding pe- | 
ricd of 1930, when the total was 392. 

Coincidental with the intensive cam- 
paign ‘against the eight main causes of 
serious accidents, the monthly total of 
fatalities fell from 70 in May to 62 in 
June and to 55 in July, the Governor's 
Committee stated. The June figure, ac- 
cording to the Committee, was 4.6 less) 
than in June last year and the July 
total was 19 per cent less than in July 
1930. 


While the reduction in deaths can not 


be attributed entirely to the State-wide 
campaign, the Committee said, it is un- 
doubtedly proving a factor in checking 
recklessness by many drivers. 


TRENTON, N. J., Aug. 7. 

The number of automobile fatalities in 
New Jersey for the first six months of 
1931 was nine below that of the com- 


parable period of 1930, according to the| 


State Motor Vehicle Commissioner, Harold 
G. Hoffmian. Deaths in the first half 


of 1931 were 530 as against 539 last year. 

During the month of June there was a 
marked decrease in the number of fatal 
accidents, 


Mr. Hoffman said. 


ericksburg & Potomac Railway that the 
Government will withhold ‘all future pay- 


| Tobacco Division, Department 


d Payments to Railway Stopped | First Americans 


To Test Excess. Profits Law| 


Comptroller General Acts When R., F. & P.| Theory Discovered by Smith- 


Fails to Render Its Recapturable Earnings 


HE Comptroller General, J. R. McCarl,! 


has just notified the Richmond, Fred- 


ments for the transportation of mails and 
other Government traffic until the road 
has complied with the Interstate Com- 


;merce Commission’s order of last April to 


pay $696,705 into the General Railroad 
Contingent Fund. 

By this action the Comptroller Gen- 
eral has “set a precedent” and has insti- 
tated the first “test case” involving re- 
capture by the Government of excess rail- 
way income since the decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 
the St. Louis & O'Fallon case, it was 
stated orally Aug. 7 at the Commission. 

Additional information made available 
at the Commission follows: 

Mr. McCarl’s action was taken at the 
request of Chairman Ezra Brainerd of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
Commission's order requiring the R. F. 
& P. to pay to the Government one-half 
of its net operating income in excess of 
the 6 per cent allowed under the provi- 
sions of section 15a of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended by the Trans- 
portation Act of 1920, is the first “final” 
report published by the Commission since 
the Supreme Court overruled the Com- 
mission in the O'Fallon case. 

In the latter case the high court held 
that the Commission had failed to accord 
“due weight” to valuation date costs of 
labor and supplies in figuring cost of re- 


production for the determination of final 


Canada Now Permits 
Entry of American 
Tobacco Workmen 


Development of Competitive 
Export Industry Seen in 
Recent Modification of 
Immigration Law 


The Canadian government has acqui- 
esced in the plea of a group of Canadian 
tobacco interests for modification of im- 
migration restrictions against agricultural 


| workers and as a result American-trained 


workers and growers are entering Canada 
to aid in the production of a competitive 
commodity, according to an oral state- 
ment, Aug 7, by B. D. Hill, Chief of the 
of Com- 
merce. 

The change in rules was effective Aug. 
1, and since that time something like 600 
experienced cutters and curers have mi- 
grated to Canada from the “bright flue- 
cured” areas of the United States, 
Hill said he had been advised. Adam 
Beaumont, Vice Consul at Hamilton, 
Ontario, reported that the ingress of work- 
ers was in addition to the “share farmers” 
or tenants who entered Canada eirlier in 


|the year and participated in growing of 
tobacco this year. 


Offers America Competition 


“While the migration of workers will 
not be great, numerically,” said Mr. Hil, 
“the circumstance is significant in that it 
represents the departure of American- 
trained workers, especially curers, along 
with a considerable number of ‘share’ men 
to aid in development of a product from 
Canada that will be seld in direct com- 
petition with our exports. Every pound 
sold from Canada displaces a like amount 
from here.” 

It is too early to attempt a forecast of 
the full effect of the expanded Canadian 
operations, Mr. Hill stated, but he ex- 
plained that the Canadian growers were 
proceeding cautiously. Only the “best” 
men are being accepted among the work- 
ers, and none are allowed to enter Canada 


|/under the regulations unless they have a 


contract of employment. Additional in- 
formation was made available by Mr. Hill 


|as follows: 


Yearly Price High, 

Most of the workers from the United 
States have gone into the Norfolk County 
area where conditions are not unlike the 
“bright flue-cured" communities of Norton 
Carolina and some other Southern States. 


| Although about 700 acres of tobacco land 
|} have been hit by hail this season, the crop 
/en only half that area will be a total loss, 


it is stated, with the rest of the tobacco in 
excellent shape. Norfolk 
oi 10 days ahead of North Carolina this 
year, according to special tobacco field men 
who recently returned from a trip of in- 
spection in the South. 

According to reports of Canadian Trade 
and Commerce, the acreage planted to 
bright flue-cured tobacco in 
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My. | 


‘Valuation Division, the R. S. 


is about a week | 


1924 was 


value for rate-making or recapture pur-| 
poses. According to the Commission's 
& P. case! 
corfstitutes another “test” case, and it is 
expected to be taken through the courts | 
to the Supreme Court for final decision | 
as to the reasonableness of the Commis- | 
sion’s methods of determining final value. | 
The Comptroller General's action is a pre-| 
cedent in recapture cases, it was said. | 

Calling the attention of the railroad to) 
the fact that it had not paid the sum 
ordered by the Commission on April 7,| 
1931, Comptroller General McCarl, in his! 
letter to the carrier, declared: 

“In view of the apparent failure of 
the carrier to liquidate its indebtedness 
as found due the United States by order 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
I have to advise that all earnings of 
the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac 
Railroad Company for the transportation 
services performed for the Government, 
including mail, passenger and freight 
transportation, hereafter accruing, will 
be withheld by this office for applica- 
tion against the indebtedness until a suf- 
ficient amount for the purposes has been 
accumulated or until other satisfactory 
arrangements are made to take care of 
the indebtedness.” 


Provisions of Law 


Chairman Brainerd, in his letter to Mr. 
McCarl,+ pointed to the provisions of the 
law whereby the Government was re- 
quired to recapture from the railways of 
the country one-half of all earnings in 
excess ef the 6 per cent allowed by law. 

Mr. Brainerd said: “Pursuant to its 
duty under section 15a of the act, the 
Commission after an investigation and 
full hearing has made its determination 
of the amounts of money held by the 
Richmond, 
Railroad Company as trustee for, and 
payable to the United States. The Com- 
mission's decision in this matter is re- 
ported in 170 I. C. C. 451, and a copy 
of the decision is attached for the purpose 
of this communication. 

“Attached to the decision is an-*order 
issued by the Commisison dated April 7, 
1931, which directs the carrier to pay 
to the Commission within 90 days from 
the date of the order $222,319.35 for the 
vear 1922, and $474,386.33 for the year 
1923, the respective sums being the unpaid 


portions of the excess income found by | 


the Commission to be payable to it. A 
further provision of the order directs the 
carrier to render a statement of its protfis 
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Money in Circulation 


Is $38.65 Per Capita 








Eight-cent Increase Shown 
In July Over June, Says 
Treasury Department 


Money in circulation during July—the 
first month of the 1932 fiscal year—in- 
creased both over the preceding month 
and as compared with July of last year to 
the total of $4,837,207,719, the Department 
of the Treasury announced Aug. 7 in its 
month-end circulation statement. 

As compared with June the figure was 
approximately $16,000,000 ahead, while it 
was about $408.000,000 in excess of the 
amount in circulation at the end of July 
last year. The per capita circulation on 
July 31 was $38.65 as against $38.57 in 
June, and $35.90 on July 31, 1930. 

The following additional information 
was made available at the Treasury: 

Uncertain banking conditions are held 
largely responsible for the recent increased 
circulation of money. 

Gold coin and bullion stocks of the 
United States during July decreased for 
the first time in several months. The 
total was $4,948.341,721 on July 31, a de- 


|crease of Approximately $5,000,000 as com- 


pared with the preceding month. 


In June gold stocks increased $156,000,- 
000 and $228.000,000 for both May and 
June. Federal Reserve Board figures for 
the week ended Aug. 6 showed monetary 
gold stocks of $4,955,000,000, or an in- 
crease of $462,000,000 during the year. 


The circulation statement showed that 
of the total gold as of July 31, $3,761,704,- 
300 was held in the Treasury—an increase 
of $66,000,000 as compared with the pre- 
ceding month. Federal reserve banks held 
$823,823,133, a gain of approximately $73,- 
000,000, with $362,814,223 in circulation, an 
increase of $1,602,000 during the month. 

Gold held in the Treasury for Federal 
reserve banks and agents and in trust 
against gold and silver certificates, de- 
creased, making up the losses in stocks for 
the month. 

Money stocks of the United States on 
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EQUALITY IN SALARIES SOUGHT 
FOR TEACHERS OF ALL GRADES 


Little Headway Made in Basing Pay on Qualifications, 
Says Report to Office of Education 


NEQUALITY of salaries for teachers, 
irrespective of their training and la- 
bor, continues to prevail in the educa- 
tional systems of the United States, ac- 
cording to information made public Aug. 
7 by the national teacher training survey 
at the Federal Office of Education. 

Efforts to set up equality in pay from 
the kindergarten to high school appears 
to be making little headway, it was ex- 
plained. 

Prejudices, the law of supply and de- 
mand, and the tendency to work out a 
lower salary schedule for women are 
paramount obstacles to the practical 
operation of the theory, it was pointed 
out.. The following additional informa- 
tion was supplied: 

For some years there has been a move- 
ment in the United States seeking the 
adoption of what is commonly described 
as “single salary” schedules for teach- 
ers in the public schools. By “single 
salary” is meant a schedule under which 
teachers with equivalent training and 


experience are paid the same salaries, | 





whether they teach in high school, junior 
high school, elementary school, or kin- 
dergarten. 

As no one aspect of education can be 
regarded superior to any other, and as 
each phase is indispensable, efforts have 
been made by many educators to put 
an end to the inequality of salaries. The 
high school teacher should not be placed 
on a salary schedule far above that of 
the kindergarten or elementary teacher. 
The work of each in his own special 
field is equally important. But the prac- 
tice has been to pay the teachers in the 
higher educational levels more than 
those in the lower ones. 

In consequence of an unequal salary 
schedule, a class consciousness has de- 
veloped among the teachers in many of 
the school systems. This has resulted 
directly from the setting up of salary 
schedules for different groups of per- 
sonnel. In some cities there are sepa- 
rate and distinct schedules for kinder- 
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Fredericksburg & Potomac | 


Were © 2erians 


New Evidence to Support This 


sonian Scientist 


{URTHER evidence that the earliest 
inhabitants of North America mi- 
grated irom Siberia and settled in 
Alaska has been discovered by Ales 
Hrdlicxa, Curator of Antiropoiogy at 
the Smithsonian Institutions who has 
been excavating in Alaska during the 
Summer, Dr. Walter hough, nhtaa Cu- 
rator, stated orally Aug. 1%. , 
An @ iewer .O a. caGuga, the scientist 
explained that the cniei tnds tnis time 
are skeletons which date irom pre- 
Russian to Russian times. ‘hes. he 
aug up on Kodiak Island, Larsen Bay. 
‘the following additional informaion was 


supplied: 
awo letters just received from Dr. | 
Hrdlicka added iurther testimony to | 


the Asiatic origin of the earliest inhabit- 
ants of this continent. As early as the 
18th century explorations in Alaska 
pointed toward Russia influences. 
From Kodiak Island, Dr. Hrdlicka has 
collected 37 boxes of specimens, many of 
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Shoe Plants Report 
Flourishing Trade 
And Larger Output 


3.) 





‘Manufacturers Declare That 
Outlook Is Bright, With 
Plans in Progress for 
Autumn Expansion 


Production in the Nation's boot and 
shoe industry during the first half of 
1931 showed a gain of 1.1 per cent over, 
the corresponding 1930 period and the 
consensus of opinion of manufacturers is 
that “the future looks bright for their 
business,” according to oral statements 
Aug. 7 at the Department of Commerce. 

Particularly gratifying is the way the 
output held up in June, which is usually 
a slack month. It was only about 700,000 
pairs behind the May total and practically 
equalled the June figure for 1929, when} 
| the industry set a production record, it 
was pomted out. | 

Expansion in Fall 

The following additional 
was supplied: 

While the boot and shoe industry is not 
expected to reach the 1929 total of pro- 
duction,“the normal Fal] expansion in ac- 
tivities is likely to bring the year's figure 
to a point as high as 1928. 
the total output of footwear, other than 








information 


rubber, was 344.351,000 pairs, while for 
the first half of 1931 it was 160,187,013 
pairs. 


August, September and October are usu- 
ally the biggest production months. Just 
what the output for these three months is 
likely to be is problematical at the pres- 
ent time, for salesmen are just now show- 
ing the Fall and Winter styles and orders 


have not yet begun to arrive at the plants | 


in sufficient numbers to make an estimate. 


Bargains Offered 
One reason why the industry has been 


able to maintain itself at a pace that is} 


somewhat remarkable in view of the col- 
lapse of many other lines of enterprise is 


that it has been able to offer the public) 


bargains. Raw material prices have: de- 
clined appreciably, and shoe makers have 
been able to pass on the reduction to the 
people who wear the shoes. 

Retailers, who for a time were buying 
in “hand to mouth” fashion, placed sub- 


stantial orders to fill their stocks to the; 


consequent benefit of the boot and shoe 
manufacturing establishments. 

Despite the drop in leather prices, the 
comparatively healthy state of the foot- 
wear business is reflected also in the in- 
dustry supplying it with raw materials. 
Eighty-five per cent of the leather tanned 
goes into footwear. 


Establishments Flourishing 
The extent to which the shoe estab- 


lishments are flourishing is shown by the} 


fact that one large concern employing 
some 17,000 employes is operating six days 
a week and is pressed to fill its orders. 
Two other large companies are taking care 
of 95 per cent of the business they could 
handle. 

From the shoe manufacturing regions of 
|New England it is even reported that the 
plants are advertising for workers. Of 


course, shoe making requires a specialized | 
type of craftsmanship, and the ordinary | 
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Navy Not to Reduce 
Enlisted Personnel 


| 
| 
| 


of 


Also Denies Submission 
New Construction Program 


Official denial of published reports that 
plans are being made to reduce the en- 
listed personne] strength of the Navy by 
approximately 5,000 men was made in a 
statement issued Aug. 7 by Ernest Lee 
Jahncke, Acting Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. Jahncke also denied that the De- 


struction program to the President. 
| declared that a proposed program will be 
made public officially in due time. His 
statement follows in full text: 


|on the part of the Navy or the Admin- 
istration to slash enlisted personnel 
strength to 75,000 men. The Navy’s pres- 
ent enlisted strength approximates 79,- 
800, and this represents a reduction of 
4,800 effected by a new fleet operating 
plan announced by the Navy last October. 

This new fleet operating plan provided 
for about as low a limit of operating 
strength as was compatible with efficiency. 
It was a voluntary reduction, with a sub- 
sequent saving of about $11,000,000. 

The personnel reduction was made with 
the hope that as new ships might be 
commissioned, we would be permitted to 
|add to our operating personnel as the 
necessity requires. 

The Navy Department has not sub- 
mitted a new naval construction program 
to the President, as has been reported. 
Studies of the entire building program 
are still in progress within the Depart- 
_ment, and in due time a proposed pro- 
gram will be made public officially. 





} 


In that year, 


partment has submitted a new naval a: | 
e 


I am not aware of any plan at present) 


Art of Television 
Is Asserted to Be | 
Still Unperfected 


} 
| 
| 
| 


‘Frenzied Expectation’ of | 


The Public Unwarranted, | 
Says Chief Engineer of 
Radio Commission 


Commercial Stage 


Not Yet Reached | 


Fictitious Companies Said to) 
Be Taking Advantage of | 
Publicity in Visual Field for 
Sale of Worthless Stock 


| 


A warning to the public to carefully 
appraise the status of television and “not 
be carried away by widely published re- 
ports of sensational developments in visual 
broadcasting” was given on Aug. 7 by Dr.| 
C. B. Jolliffe, Chief Engineer of the Fed- | 
eral Radio Commission. 

In an oral statement Dr. Jolliffe said 
that while encouraging progress has been 
made in television, engineers cannot safely 
sty at this time when the visual art will 
become a practical medium of public en- | 
tertainment, or even whether it: will follow | 
the lines of the present development and | 
research. 

Ultra-high Frequencies Tested 

“It cannot ke denied that forward strides | 
have been made in visual broadcasting,” he 
said, “bug whether it will ‘arrive’ next | 
month, next year, or in five years cannot 
be foretold. The most promising experi- 


; mentation now is going forward in the ul- 


tra-high frequencies, in which hitherto 
has been regarded as the ‘No Man's Land’ 
of radio, but much yet remains to be ac- 
complished.” 

The foilowing additional information 
was made available by Dr. Jolliffe: 

The Commission is doing everything 
possible to further television experimenta- 
tion, in the hove that introduction of tho 
visual art to the public will be hastened. 
But it still clings to the view that the art 
is “highly experimental” and that it can- 
not be commercialized like 
casting, 
been made. 

‘Frenzied Expectation’ 

The very idea that pictorial events ul- 
timately may be flashed through space 
| into the homes of the nation has captured 
| the public fancy and has aroused interest 
; everywhere. It may be frankly stated that 
|this almost frenzied expectation on the 
part of the public is not warranted. 

Unfortunately, as occurs in the case of 
every novel development having revolu- 


tionary possibilities, unscrupulous individ- | 


uals and organizations are taking ad- 
vantage of the wiaespread publicity being 
piven television. Fictitious television com- 
| panies apparently have been organized by 
the score, offering to the gullible public 
worthless stock with promises of fabulous 
profits. 

Widely divergent statements as to the 


| figures in the industry. A consensus of the 
| opinion seems to be that it will become a 
| practical mode of public entertainment 
and enlightenment within a year, with 
| Some contending that it is sufficiently good 
now to warrant public acceptance, while, 
at. the other extreme, five years is pre- 
dicted as the minimum time needed. 
Space Vital Factor 

In so far as the engineers of the Commis- 
sion are concerned, they hazard no guess 
as to how much time will be required, but 
feel that much remains to be done that 
might change the whole complexion of 
| Visual broadcasting. A vital factor, which 
| the public is inclined to ignore, is that of 
the space available in the ether to accomo- 
date television, even should the apparatus 
for the transmission and reception of radio 
pictures be perfected. 

To obtain proper de.unition of the im- 
ages transmitted it appears today that a 
wide band of frequencies will be required. 
While later developments may overcome 
this obstacle, the situation exists now, and 
there if not sufficient room in the usable 
portion of the radio spectrum to accom- 
modate television on anything like na- 
| tional scale. 

Room for ‘Local’ Stations 

Four television channels 100 kilocycles 
in width, or ten times as wide as the 
ordinary broadcast frequency, have been 
}set aside in the continental short-wave 
band for experimental television, and are 
hardly sufficient to accommodate any ap- 
preciable number of stations except on a 
strictly local coverage basis. 

In addition, however, four channels in 
the ultra-high frequencies, above the 23,- 
000-kilocycle limit established interna- 
tionally as the usable portion of the band, 
have been designated for experimentation, 
;and it already has been ascertained that 
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voice broad- | 
until sutstantial advances have | 


status of television have been made by | 








Floods Threaten 
Epidemic in China 


| 
Damage Is Beyond Estimate, 


With 100,000 Refugees in 
Wuhan Area Alone 


TO Chinese authoritics are willing to 
hazard a gucss as to how many 
millions of people are directly affected 
by the floods which have covered the 
entire Yangize Valicy from near Ichang 
to the eastern e¢ of th? Hankow 
consular district, according to an an- 
nouncement by the Department of 
State Aug. 7. 

Dead bodies are becoming a menace 
to the public health and an epidemic, 
possibly of cholera and typhoid, seems 
ineviiable, it was stated. 

The Department's announcement fol- 
lows in full text: 

In a telegram dated Aug. 6, 1931, 
Walter A. Adams, American Consul Gen- 
eral at Hankow, China, reports that all 
low-lying land in the Yangtze Valley, 
from a point about 30 miles below 
Ichang, below and beyond the eastern 
edge of the Hankow Consular district. is 
flecded. The flooded area includes the 
lewlands of the Han River up to Anlu 
and the Tungting Lake basin. Chang- 
teh, Hunan, is reported to be six feet 
under water. Reports from Kiukiang and 


ve 
se 


* 
J, 
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Farm Board Refuses 


Offer of Germany 


To Purchase Cotton 


« 


Makes Counter Suggestion 
That War Claims Awarded 
Her Nationals Be Used to 
Buy From Producers 


The Federal Farm Board on Aug. 
staied that it is unable to accept the 
offer of Germany to purchase cotton from 
the Cotton Siabilization Corporation “un- 
der the present proposed terms.” 

The Board suegested, nowever, a method 
by which, it said, German business might 
be ab!c to make its purchases “directly 
from the producers and the trade in the 
normal way.” 

The statement follows in full text: 

“The Federal Farm Board today (Fri- 
day, Aug. 7), transmitted to the State 
Department the following answer to the 
proposal received from the German gov- 
ernment on Aug. 6: 

“*The Farm Board has given careful 
consideration to the German offer to pur- 
chase cotton. The Board is desirous of 
facilitating assistance to Germany and to 
American cotton producer by expanding 
his immediate market.’ 

“Many conditions of the German offer 


| are beyond the ability of the Board to 


comply with. It is therefore unable to ac- 
cept the offer under the present proposed 
terms. 

Original Suggestion 


“In addition to other difficulties, 


the 


| original suggestion of Ambasador Sackett 


five weeks ago provided for a minimum 
price which would have contributed mate- 
rially to stabilizing the price of cotton and 
would have made it possible for the Board 
to offer participation to the holders of 
new crop cotton. The fall in price since 
that time due in part to the situation in 
Central Europe has necessarily led to the 
elimination by the German government 
of that feature of its offer 

“However, a new posibility has arisen in 
this whole question, which offers an al- 
ternative course. The purpose of the dis- 
cussion has been in fact to assist the Ger- 
mans in securing the foreign exchange 
necessary to provide immediate supplies. 
The efforts now being made by the Treas- 
ury Department to expedite payments to 
German nationals under awards of the 
Arbiter of certain German claims if suc- 
cessful would place the German banks in 
possession of an even larger amount of 
dollars exchange than the volume of this 
proposed transaction in cotton, and would 
enable German business to make its pur- 
chases directly from the producers and 
the trade in the normal way.” 

Farm Board Receives Offer 

The Farm Board on Aug. 6 received 
from Ambassador Sackett at Berlin 
offer of the German government for the 
purchase of 600,000 bales of the Cotton 
Stabilization Corporation holdings of cot- 
ton which total about 
cording to information made available at 
the Department of State, through which 
the cablegram was _ transmitted. The 
Farm Board iminediately took the mes- 
sage under consideration and sessions were 
held the evening of Aug. 6 and most of 
Aug. 7, it was stated orally at the Board's 
offices. 

James C. Stone, chairman of the Board, 
previously had stated the Board's willing- 
ness to authorize 
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MORE ELECTRICITY USED IN HOMES 


WHILE COMMERCIAL DE 


STEADY increase in the use of elec- 

tricity in private homes in the past 
six months has in a large degree h2lped 
to offset the decline in commercial de- 
mands, A. H. Horton, of the power re- 
sources division of the Geological Sur- 
vey, stated orally Aug. 7. 

The depression which has caused a 
falling off in the use of electric power 
by many commercial users apparently 
has not affected domestic service, he 
said. Additional information was sup- 
plied as follows: 

With an extension of electric service 
to a variety of uses in the home, there 
has been a steady decline in the average 
price to purchasers until during the past 
decade the consumers of current in the 
home have been saved $430,000.000, ac- 
cording to information received by the 
Geological Survey. 

Although output has declined 5 per 
cent during the past six months, due 
principally to the continuation of the 
drought, which has affected production 
by hydroeleetric plants, the total de- 
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MAND DROPS 


Extension of Service to Variety of Private Uses Shown 
To Result in Steady Decline in Price 





cline for the year will probably not be 
in excess of this figure. There is suf- 
ficient power to meet all demands, since 
the public utilities provide equipment 
to care for a norma! 10 per cent growth. 

It is believed that the bottom has 
been reached in the commercial demand 
decline and the c@nsumption curve will 
begin to rise. Tutal revenue showed a 
decline of 2 per cent for the 12 months 
between April, 1930, and May, 1931, or 
from $161,375,000 to $158,400,000. 


During this period the larger light and 
power consumers dropped 904 while the 
small ones increased 16,770. Domestic 
users arose over 300,000. Approx mately 
320.000 consumers were added. 

Domestic consumers now total approx- 
imately 20,400,000; small light and pewer 
consumers, 3,600,000; and large light and 
power consumers, 600,000 

At present about 70 per cent of all 
of the homes in the United States are 
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1,300,000 bales, ac- | 


sale of cotton to Ger-| 
many by the Stabilization Corporation on 


President Seeks © 
Accurate Picture 


Of Relief Needs 


Examines Employment Data 
And Welfare Facilities 
In Planning Aid to Needy 
During Coming Winter 





A ppraises Measures 
Taken in Past Year 





Issues Statement on Progress 
Of Administration’s Steps 
After Conferring With Pub- 
lic and Private Leaders 


Examination into the probable need for 
relief measures during the coming Winter 
has been made during the last few weeks 
by President Hoover, and by the time the 
| study is completed all the facts will be 
clear, and the progress and strength of 
organizations in the different sections of 
the country will be known, as well as the 
| Character of organization necessary to co- 
ordinate them, the President declared in 
a public statement Aug. 7. 

Extensive conferences have been held 
with various leaders, the President said, 
and the survey is expected to be com- 
pleted in another month. 

Extent of Distress 


The President stated orally that he 
would make no estimate of the number of 
unemployed at the present time or next 
Winter, adding that estimates of unem- 
ployment, which run as high as 7,000,000 
for next January, were not only bewilder- 
ing but misleading. 

The main problem, he said, is to deter- 
mine the load of distress to be carried. 
He said that a figure given out last January 
purporting to show that 6,000,000 were out 
of work had upon reexamination proven 
to have many defects. He added that 
there was no method of accurately deter- 
mining the exact number out of work. 


Situation Last Year 

The only solid basis for meeting the 
unemployment situation, the President 
said, is to find the number needed relief 
last Winter and the increase or decrease 
| of that number in various localities as the 
|result of unemployment trends since that 
| time. 

President Hoover's formal statement fol« 
| lows in full text: 

During the past three weeks I have 
| been engaged, together with members of 
the Administrtaion, in a study of the 
problems of unemployment and relief 
|likely to confront us over the coming 
|; Winter and the organization necessary to 
meet the situation. While improvement 
}in the situation in many directions seems 
| promising, the problem, whatever it may 
| be, will be met. With the organized co- 
| operation of local and State and Federal 
| authorities, and the large number of re- 


|lief and charitable organizations, the 
problem was successfully handled last 
| Winter. We shall adapt organization 


methods in such manner as may be nec- 
|essary for the coming Winter. 


Economic Changes 


The first of the facts to be determined 
is the probable volume of the load of 
distress which will need to be provided 
for. The various bureaus of the Gov- 
ernment are engaged in an exhaustive 
study of last Winter’s experience of all 
organizations in the average number of 
persons in distress and their location 
Further examination is being made of 
the probable load during next Winter. 
The economic changes during the year 
will materially improve certain areas and 
others may be worse. These reports are 
not yet complete. 

The second requirement is to appraise 
the action now in progress, the agencies 
which are available for the Winter, the 
methods which have proved successful, and 
the organization needed to cooperate with 
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Deaths Investigated 
At Hoover Dam Site 


Contractor Said to Be Taking 
Reasonable Precautions 


The death rate among workers on the 
Hoover Dam now under construction has 
not been excessive, and reasonable pre- 
cautions have been taken at the site of 
the project to protect the lives of the 
workers, it was stated orally at the Bureau 
of Reclamation, Department of the In- 
terior, Aug. 7 in commenting upon criti- 
cisms that some deaths had resulted from 
negligence. 

The Bureau's declaration was made in 
| making public a report of John C. Page, 
acting Government construction engineer, 
compiled largely as a result of such 
charges. Only 26 persons have lost their 
lives on the site since construction began 
in May, four of whom were not employed 
on the project, the Bureau said. 

Additional information furnished by the 
Bureau fol'ows: 

Of all deaths 13 resulted from heat 
prostrations, the temperature having 
ranged between 79 degrees and 128 in the 
shade since June 22. 

The report, which was presented at the 
request of the Department of Interior, 
was compiled largely because of criticisms 
| that the death rate resulted from negli- 
gence of the contractors in affording the 
workers adequate facilities for protection. 

Accidents resulted in the death of five 
of the workers, two from falling rock on 
May 17, one by an explosion the next day, 
and two others in explosions about @ 
month later. There were two deaths from 
| drowning and two from illness. Four per- 
| Sons not employed at the dam met death 
at the site. 
| Mr. Page asserted that although “con- 
| ditions are bad on account of the weather, 
no serious charge of negligence or care« 
jlessness can be made against the con+ 
| tractor.” 

Hospital facilities ‘are provided at Lag 
Vegas awaiting the completion of the hos- 
| pital at Boulder City. Emergency receives 
jing stations are maintained both in the 
city and at the dam site. A doctor and 
consultant are in attendance at each of 
these stations. 

Mr. Page calls attention to two ambue 
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Pt ilippine Need 


For Vocational © 


Schools Is Shown 


Federal Board Declares 
Problem of Advancing, 
Prosperity Similar to That 
In America 


‘ 





A broader development of vocational 
education is needed in the Philippine Is- 
lands to promote economic prosperity, Dr. 
J. C. Wright, Director of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, declared 
in a statement just made public. 


Dr. Wright recommends that the estab-! 
lishment of an advisory board composed of 
representatives of employers, employes, 
and administrators to bring about coopera- | 
tion and make known the needs of the 
vocational schools of the islands. The 
statement follows in full text: 


Similarity Studied 


The similarity of the problems of voca- 
tional education in this country and in 
the Philippine Islands is summarized in 
a statement made public today by J. C.: 
Wright, director, Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education. Dr. Wright's statement 
is prompted largely by a report on educa- 
tional conditions in the islands made by | 
Dr. C. A. Prosser, director, Dunwoody In- | 
dustrial Institute, Minneapolis, who spent 
several months studying those conditions. | 

Dr. Prosser’s report brings out partic- ; 
ularly that the greatest need of the Is-| 
lands is to secure, maintain, and advance 
their economic prosperity; that this can 
be done only by increasing the wealth— 
the taxpaying power of its people—by giv- 
ing them greater earning or productive | 
power; and that this, in turn, is possible 
for the majority of the Filipinos only | 
through vocational education or training, 
particularly in the agricultural and in-| 
dustrial occupations. | 

“This report shows among other things,” 
said Dr. Wright, “that a broader devel-| 
opment of vocational education and not} 
an extension of the present academic edu- 
cation which is traithing Filipino youth 
away from productive work into employ- 
ments already tragically overcrowded, is 
needed in the Philippines. 


“It is brought out in the report which 
Was approved by educational authorities 
on the islands, general and vocational, | 
that there is no attempt to discredit aca- 
demic education but rather to emphasize 
the need of training those who expect to| 
enter employment in agriculture or in the | 
trade and industrial field. It is admitted | 
that some of the Filipino youth will, with- | 
out the help of a school, be able to pick! 
up by imitation or observation some abil- | 
ility to perform a few processes with mod- 
ern tools. But, as we in this country 
have discovered long ago, the man who 
learns a trade in this way remains al- 
most totally ignorant of the priceless body 
of trade information on processes and 
mechanical theory which he can _ get 
through no other source but a vocational 
school. As is the case in other coun- 
tries, Filipino shops do not teach work- 
men the figuring, plan reading, and me- 
chanical principles they need. Under the 
present educational program in the Phil- 
ippines, however, the worker has no op- 
portunity to obtain proper mechanical 
training. For this reason there are few 
real mechanics among Filipino’ workers. 


Schools Are Needed * 


“One of the policies which the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education advocates 
is cooperation in the setting up and | 
operation of a vocational school, of an| 
advisory board or committee composed of 
representatives of employers, employes, | 
and administrators. Under such leader-! 
ship, the Board maintains, a committee | 
can make articulate the wants and needs, | 
problems and difficulties of the school in| 
ways which the principal, without the co- | 
operation of such a committee, often can 
not. Many vocational schools in the Phil- 
ippines, it is claimed, are suffering from 
the lack of just such committees. 


“The trade and industrial occupations 
for which vocational training in the 
Philippines is recommended are similar | 
for the most part to those in which train- 
ing is already being given in the United 
States. Among these are building con- | 
struction; metal work; auto repairing; | 
electrical work; gas engine, electric motor, | 
and Diesel engine operation and repair; 
and printing. It is recommended that all | 
college preparatory work now given in the! 
vocational trade schools be abandoned, and | 
this preparation left to the general! 
schools. 

“Vocational home economics courses are 
in some Filipino schools supplemented 
with practical work in home economics 
cottages on the school premises, a plan 
followed in a number of schools in the 
United States. Th: lack of such prac- 
tice cottages in the high schools is a sit- 
uation déplored in the report. 

“Dr. Prosser’s report lays special stress 
on the necessity for employing in agricul- 
ture, home economics, and trade and in-| 
dustrial vocational schools, only instruc- | 
tors who have had several years of practi- | 
cal experience in their respective fields. | 

“The courses in the vocational agricul- | 
ture schools in this country are a step 
ahead of those in the Philippines, we are 


told, in that we have learned here to cor- | He succeeds Frank Loveland Jr., who had | b 


relate closely the field work and classroom | 
instruction offered in these schools. 
Filipino schools are still lacking in this 
correlation.” 


British Film Imports 
Drop for Six Months 


Decline iw All Classifications 
Is Recorded 


Film imports into the United Kingdom 
for the first six months of 1931 show a de- 
cided drop in all classifications, according 
to statistics recently published by the 
British Board of Trade. 


The British figures show that 20,618,700 
feet of film sensitized not exposed entered 
into the country at a declared value £73,- 
397 as against 22,338,963 feet valued at 
£75,908 for the first six months of 1930. 

For negatives and positives the statistics 
are as follows: Negatives 2,332,451 feet 
with a value of £71,744 as against 3,112.- 
855 valued at £226.764 for the 1930 period; 
positives 11,969,896 feet valued at £80,676 
as compared with 18,859,305 feet valued 
£118,696 for the first six nronths of 1930. 

During this same period there was a 
falling off in exports from the United 
Kingdom of films sensitized not exposed 
and of positives, figures for the former be- 
ing 2,838,453 feet valued at £6,997 as 
against 10,967,402 feet valued at £25,453 
for the 1930 period and of the later 9,- 
638,966 feet with a value of £54,276 as 
compared with 12,888.967 feet valued at 
£64,294 for the first six months of 1930. 

Exports of negatives, however, were 
greater in quantity though less in value, 
a total of 412,088 fet valued at £4,323. be- 
ing sent out of the country during the 
first six months of 1931 as against 340,128 
feet valued at £7,435 for the same period 
“in 1930.—Issued by the Department of 
Commerce. 
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Milk Investi gation 
Begun in Michigan 








Special Commission Studies 
Cost of Production and 
Distribution in State 


LANSING, MICH., Aug. 7. | 

An investigation to determine “the cost | 
of production and distribution of milk and 
to find out all pertinent information with | 
respect to the details of each” has been | 
started here with. milk producers appear- | 
ing before Herbert E. Powell, Commis- | 
sioner of Agriculture, and members of a} 
special milk price investigation commis--| 
sion. 

The commission was appointed recently | 
by Governor Wilber M. Brucker, follow- 
ing the complaint of organized and un- 
organized farmers that they were not re- 
ceiving a fair price for their milk. | 

At a hearing before Governor Brucker, | 
prior to his appointment of the commis- 
sion, farmers complained that they were | 
receiving little more than 1% cents a 
quart for milk, while distributors charged 
consumers from 10 to 11 cents a quart. 

The chief problem, the commission ex- 
plained, rests in determining where goes 
the difference, which the farmers claims 
is not consumed in distribution expense. 


Shoe Plants Report — 
Flourishing Trade — 
And Larger Output 


Manufacturers Declare That 
Outlook Is Bright, With 
Plans in Progress for 
Autumn Expansion’ 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


“man in the street” is not a prospective 
employe except in a few instances. j 


Attention should also be called to the, 
fact that shoe production means sales for 
the manufacturers. They do not manu- 
facture for stock but to fill orders. Obvi- 
ously, then, shoe sales have been holding 
up, as well as production. 

Some types of shoes have shown notable 
gains over 1930, according to the produc- 
tion figures for half of 1931. Demands 
for certain types and styleg of shoes are 
responsible for the decline in production 
in some lines and the gains in others. 
All-fabric footwear, consisting of canvas, 





States. 








Hl . Underwood & Underwood. : 
The Smithsonian Institution has added to its historic aircraft the first autogiro to be flown in the United States. 


Originally an English biplane of a type used in the war, its wings were replaced with a small single fixed 
wing and an American engine installed. After tests flights abroad, the autogiro was brought to the United 


On Dec. 19, two days after its arrival, the aircraft was flown under the pilotage of Harold F. Pitcairn. 


Mr. Pitcairn is president of the Autogiro Company of America which presented the autogiro to the Smithsoniay 


Institution. 


Post Office Department 


ton by James G. Ray. 


Expedites Plan 


On its final flight before being placed in the aircraft exhibit building it was piloted to Washing- 


‘Canada Now Permits 


For Atlantic Air Mail Route to Europe Entry of American 





Revealed by Flight of Parker Cramer 





It is expected that the Postmaster Gen-| seems to hold the greatest possibility of | 
point out | being the first of tne all-air routes to be- | 


eral, Walter F. Brown, will 


| 
'Postmaster General Brown Considering New Possibilities | 


‘Development of Competitive 


Export Industry Seen in 


satin and other textiles, showed a gain | 


of 83.9 per cent, comparing the output for | 
the first half of 1931 with the simliar 
period of the previous year. The popular- | 
ity of certain beach and sport shoes is 
probably accountable for this gain. 

Barefoot sandals, play shoes and mis- 
cellaneous footwear showed a gain of 49.4 
pe recent, while all leather slippers and 
moccasins for house wear gained 23.8 
per cent. The largest decrease was one of 
15.2 per cent in part leather, felt, and 
other types of house slippers and moc- 
casins. 

Men's high and low cut leather foot- 
wear dropped 9 per cent. June, however, 
showed a somewhat surprising increase 
over May in this type of shoe. The pro- 
ductien, in fact, has been rising steadily 
since March. 

Of the total output for the first half | 


of 1931, men’s and women’s shoes con- 
stituted, respectively, 23.5 and 37.6 per 
cent. New England produced 58,339,367 


pairs or 36.4 per cent of the total. Mas- 
sachusetts made 23.4 per cent, New York 
22.3 per cent, Missouri 12.9 per cent, New 
Hampshire 7.5 per cent and Illinois 7.4 
per cent. 

_ As compared with the production dur- 
ing the first six months of 1930, Maine 
factories showed an increase of 15.1 per 
cent in quantity manufactured, New 
Hampshire a gain of 143 per cent and 
Pennsylvania of 10.7 per cent. Massa- 
chusetts and New York each reported an 
increase of 4.5 per cent, while Illinois 
reported a gain of 3.1 peg cent. Wiscon- 
sion, Missouri and Ohio reported respec- 
=, decreases of 19.3, 125 and 2.4 per 
cent. 


Frank Evans Appointed 
To Federal Farm Board 


President Hoover announced on August 
7 the appointment of Frank Evans of Salt 
Lake City, Utah, to be a member of the 
Federal Farm Board succeeding Charles 
C. Teague of California, recently re- 
signed. 

In announcing the appointment the 
President said that Mr .Evans has been 
for many years an attorney for farm co- 
operatives both in the West and the East. 
He has, the President added, had the en- 
dorsement of Mr. Teague and other farm | 
cooperatives in that section of the coun- 
try. He will take the place of Mr. Teague 
on the Board, the President said. 


R. L. Huff Is Appointed 
Supervisor of Paroles 


Appointment of Roy L. Huff of Harris- 
burg, Pa., as Supervisor of Paroles of the 
Bureau of Prisons, Department of Justice, 
was announced Aug. 7 by the Department. 


resigned, Mr. Huff until recently was 


of Public Welfare of Pennsylvania. 
| 








the possibilities ef a northern transatlantic | 
air mail route in making his annual re- 
port this year, W. Irving Glover, Second | 
Assistant Postmaster General in charge) conditions are proven favorable. There is 
of the air service, stated orally Aug. 7./ne greater all water hop on this route 
Mr. Glover, in a written statement Aug. more than about 700 miles long. 
6, pointed to the results of recent long | 
distance flights as an indication that air 
mail service to Europe in the near future 
is probable. (The full text of Mr. 


come effective, as the equipment necessary | Recent Modification of 


to carry through this plan is now available, | : e 
and it is only necessary that the weather | Immigration Law 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
6.849 acres and the yield 5,497,000 pounds. 
As for the southern all-air route it is {Acreage and yield has increased year by | 
probable that in thne mail will be carried | year and the Canadian flue-cured crop of 
between Europe and this country that way, aoa pounds in 1928 was grown upon | 
F acres. 


|conducting, but this Government is in no 


!also is probable that the Dutch and Ger- 


Glover’s statement appeared in the issue 
of Aug. 7.) 
Plans Not Decided 

The following additional information 
was made available in the oral statement 
of Mr. Glover: 

Just how soon any plans will be be- 
gun relative to the inauguration of ail 
mail service across the Atlantic ocean 
via the northern route will depend to 
a great degree on the results of the 
weather conditions across that flying area 
which is being made by the Canadian 
and British Governments, and experi- 
ments and tests which are being made 
by the Trans-Atlantic Airlines. 

Naturally it can be expected that if the 
Trans-Atlantic Airiines beliéves, after its 
study, that Trans-Atlantic air mail service 
is feasible, an offer will be made to the 
Post Office Department with a view to 
establishing such a service. However, it 
is not known by the Department how 
long it will take to complete the studies 
which are being made. 

The United States Government obvi- 
ously is interested in the studies which 
other governments are making as well as 
that which the Trans-Atlantic Airlines is | 


way connected wtih these studies andi 
tests, because the area being studied is not 
American territory. 

Should such a route be established Eng- 
land would want an interest in it, and it) 


man airplane lines would be tied up with 
this trans-Atlantic line, so as to provide 
service from the United States to all parts 
of Europe. 
Cites Northern Route 

It is almost certain that there will be 
a European air mail service from this 
country within three years, and that mail 


| will go from New York to London in four 


days, whereas at presenj boats take five 
and one-half days to make the trip. Just 
how this mail will be routed, however, 
is a probiematic question. 

There are four possibilities in the matter ! 
of routes which the Post Office Depart- 
ment is studying. One is an all-air route, 


Cramer, as pointed out by Mr. Glover in| 
his written statement Aug. 6. Another is | 
an all-air route, the southern route, which | 


. distances from the “key” 
such as that being flown now by Parker | studio. 


| but it is first necessary that equipment 
| will be found that will enable the planes | 


to make the longer water hops on that 


| route in safety. 





‘Television Art Declared 


To Be Still Experimental 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
they are useful for local service of a rather 
limited character. 
are unused except for general experimen- 
tation, there now appears to be ample 
space for numerous “local” television sta- 
tions. 


kilocycles as high as 80,000 kilocycles and 
above—are so high as to simulate the ef- 


Since these frequencies | 


| with over 3,000 acres in 1930, 


a pound was obtained for the crop. The 
1929 crop of 9,053,500 pounds was harvested 


An average price of 31 cents | 
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‘Cases of Diphtheria Relief Measures 


|Measles Still More Prevalent 


| 





Fewer in Number 


Than Last Year, Says 
Health Service 


The United States Public Health Service 
has issued the following statement re- 
garding the prevalence of communicable 
diseases in the: United States. 

The 96 cities reporting cases used in 
the following table are situated in all 
parts of the country and have an esti- 
mated aggregate population of more than 
32,965,000. The estimated population of 
the 89 cities reporting deaths is more 
than 31,420,000. The estimated expectancy 
is based on the experience of the last 
nine years, excluding epidemics. Weeks 
ended July 18, 1931, and July 19, 1930. 








Est. 
CASES REPORTED 1931 1930 exp. 
Diphtheria: 
Be ENTE ci vececveccessevces 568 Gay. ws. 
OB CIGIES soccer cccvccccccsece 268 287 479 
Measles: 
NEED xb ok.660s.00eess -. 3,629 2,958 
96 cities ... - 1,159 O11 4. 
Meningococcus meningitis 
EE: 16 6 a0c stwewsas 49 90 ... 
Pere ree 30 30 
Poliomyelitis: 
46 States ..... erecccccceces 116 196 ... 
Scarlet fever: 
TENCE. scbestvcecccanseoes 1,141 822 
96 cities 435 323 397 
Smallpox: 
46 States .. 217 a7 4... 
96 cities 22 38 23 
Typhoid fever 
46 States 755 Tae “ses 
96 cities 84 98 84 
DEATHS REPORTED 
Influenza and pneumonia: 
SP GENE -Nessceevecarense cove 294 270... 





Employment Bureau 
Commission Named 
In Pennsylvania 


Tobacco Worker S Governor Pinchot Selects 


Directors for Experimen- 
tal Office to Open in 
Philadelphia 


HarrisBurG, Pa., Aug. 7. 


Governor Pinchot has announced the 
appointment of members of a commis- 
sion to supervise the expenditure of funds 
in the -conduct of an experimental em- 
ployment agency in Philadelphia. He 
named Morris E. Leeds, of Philadelphia, 
and John A. Phillips, president of the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Labor. 


Provides Appropriation 
An act passed by the Legislature and 


from 15,085 acres and the return was 29| Signed by the Governor on June 25 pro- 


cents a pound. 


In 1930 there were har-| Vides a State appropriation of $50,000 for 


vested 12,450,767 pounds of bright flue- | the purpose of conducting an experimental 


cured tobacco from 17,379 acres for which 
growers received an average of 32 cents 
@ pound. 

Indications, early in the crop season of 
1931, pointed to the planting of 20,000 
acres to the flue-cured type in Norfolk 
County alone as against 12,500 acres in 
1930. Essex County, the second largest 
producer of flue-cured tobacco in Ontario, 
increased | 


| plantings in 1931 as did the smaller pro- 
These frequencies—ranging above 43,000 . 


fect of light when used in trafismission. | 


In other words, it seems that visual pic- 
tures may be transmitted on these chan- 
nels to any point from which the trans- 
mitter itself is visible and not obstructed 
by other high struciures or ine contour 
of the earth. , 


Tests From Great Heights 


ducing sections. According to Vice Consul 
Beaumont, Essex County continues to be 
the chief home of the Ontario tobacco 
growing industry but Norfolk County has! 
gained tremendously, especially in the) 
growing of the flue-cured type. The Nor- 
folk County acreage of this type of to-| 
bacco in 1925 was 65 acres, increasing in 
seven years to the present area of 20,000 


| acres, 


For that reason several of the experi- | 
menters in the ultra-high frequencies, are | has heen established for the current year’s 


planning tests from great heights in order | crop, 
| to procure maximum coverage. 


No estimate can be made of the possible 
value of the 1931 crop, as weather con-| 
ditions cannot be forecast, and no price | 


effect of ultra-high frequency transmis- | around 32 cents a pound. 


sion is similar to that of a beam of light 


|emitted in all directions, these experi- 
|ments are designed to avoid obstructions 
, which would block off or absorb the im- 


pulses sent from the visual transmitter. 
Since it seems likely that these ultra 


|high frequencies will be used for tele- 


vision of the future, and that their cov- 
erage will be purely local, the question of 
“chain” television, like chain broadcast- 
ing,,may arise. Chain broadcasting sta- 
tions are linked by telephone lines of wide 


| 


| 


Burley Is Grown 
Ontario grows both the flue-cured to-| 
bacco used generally for cigarette manu-| 
facture and the darker type, including 
burley, used for smoking tobacco, cigars, | 
snuff, chewing tobacco, etc. Considerable 
areas of Southwestern Ontario are suitable 
for the growing of the darker tobaccos but 
only small areas, chiefly in Essex County 
and in Norfolk County, are suitable for the 

growing of flue-cured tobacco. 
A large export market for the darker 


frequency ranges, in order to reproduce | tobaccos has been built up during the past | 


the programs with fidelity. 


In the case; few years chiefly in Great Britain but| 


of television, wires with ranges vastly|the grewing of this tobacco throughout 


superior to those now used must be de- 


veloped to link stations and to permit the! 


transmission of visual pictures over long 
station and 


Cost Prohibitive 
While it is technically possible to pro- 


would begin at a southern point in the! vide such lines of high frequency ranges, 
United States and terminate in Europe by|the cost for the coverage of appreciable | 
way of Bermuda and the Azores. A third| distances at the present time would be| 


would be a boat trip across the Atlantic | prohibitive. 


from Montreal via the straits of Belle} mile distance with special visual broad- 


|Isle, Newfoundland to Liverpool, which is| casting lines entailed an expenditure of 


a short ocean route, and in which case|many thousands of dollars, and the lin- 
the mail would be picked up by plane in| ing up of a whole network to carry tele-| 


Canada. 


The other proposed alternative | vision programs 


with such apparatus 


is one under which the mail would be| would be out of the question. 


carried on vessels following the present | 


vessel route from New York to London,| being centered 
but which suggests that planes would fly | transmitting apparatus. 


Television experimentation largely is 
in the development of 


Some television 


out about five hundred miles to sea from | receiver models now are being marketed 


The northern all-air route at present 


oth terminals to meet the vessels and! to pick up the programs of the score of 
would pick up the mail by means of| licensed experimental stations, most of 
The | Director of Restoration of the Department | Smeapeatts. 


which now are operating on regular pro- 
gram schedules, 


Experiments over a three-| 


|fallen and 
;equivalent of two years’ normal demand. 


| prosperous as the growers of the flue- 


|whole crop. Farmers express dissatisfac- 


| price paid to farmers for their product is 


the Empire is reported to have been over- 
stimulated with the result that prices have 
it is stated that the British 
supplies. of such tobacco gre already the 


Growers of this tobacco have not been as 


cured tobacco for which a ready demand 
exists in Canada. Canada does not grow 
enough flue-cured tobacco for its own 
needs, and large quantities are imported 
from the United States. 

The price is reported to be set largely 
by one buyer, said to be the largest buyer 
in Canada and taking practically the 


tion with prices received and point to the 
fact that while the duty on tobacco is 40 
cents a pound and while 12.000,000 pounds 
of this tobacco are imported annually the 


less than the duty. 


Voleanic Activity Expected 


| From the industry it is reported that | In Hawaii National Park | 


it will be another year or more befo: j ivity i i 
television in its earliest form, will ed Volcanic activity in the Hawaii National 


available for the public. Most manuf “| Park, in either Kilauea or Mauna Loa, is 
turers have agreed that they should not | due eS Se vee Bee Se, A0- 
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| earliest stages, before the Fall of 1932. 


plan to present television, even in its 





Equality Urged in Salary 
Of Teachers in All Grades 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


garten, primary, intermediate, junior high 
school, senior high school, auxiliary, and 
fresh-air teachers. There are almost as 
many different kinds of salary schedules 
as there are cities. 

The single salary means equal pay for 
equal work, equal merit, equal length of 
service, equal academic and professional 
Preparation, to all classroom teachers re- 
gardless of sex, position, grade, or subject 
taught. 

A practical application of the theory 
has met many obstacles. One of the 
significant features of teacher salaries in 
the United States today is the assumption 
that they go to unmarried persons with- 
out dependents. Closely connected with 
this notion is the practice to pay women 
less than men. Women do not demand 
as high salaries as men, and for this rea- 
son they have been placed on a lower 
wage level. Also, since the teaching pro- 
fession has now reached the saturation 
point, by the operation of the economic 
law of supply and demand, salaries drop 
because of the competiticn for the jobs. 

Only a small number of cities have 
adopted the single salary schedule.” The 
theoretical advantages are perfectly clear. 
It is simple in operation and introduces 
as well as emphasizes higher standards of 
professional attainment. All teaching en- 
joys the same dignity and equality of 
opportunity tends to prevail in the pro- 
fession. 


| logatake, 


| park. 


cording to word at the National Park Serv- 
ice from Dr. T. A. Jaggar, volcanologist of 
the Geological Survey stationed in the 


Dr. Jaggar bases this prediction upon 
the fact that in recent months earthquakes 
were experienced in Tokio, Japan, and the 
voleanoes Yakegataka, Mount 
and Mount Hachido were 
eruption, the former two violently. 

As the Hawaii National Park is on the 


same volcanic rift as these Japanese fea- | 
tures, a period of activity in the park be- 


fore long s¢ems indicated. 

The Hawaiian voleanoes are known as 
the most continuously, variously, and | 
sarmlessly active volcanoes on earth. 
Eruptions aré welcomed by the Hawaiians, 
since visitors from many places are at-| 
traeted to the spectacular outbursts. It is | 
said that these are probably the only | 
volcanoes that can be visited with rea- | 
sonable safety.—Issued by the Department | 
of the Interior. | 


Ambassador to England 
Reports on Drop of Pound 


The Department of State has received 
a report from the American Ambassador 
te Great Britain, Charles G. Dawes, re- 
garding the recent decline of the pound 
sterling, according to an oral statement 


Asama, | 
in | 





by the Acting Secretary of State, William 


R Castle Jr., made Aug. 7 in reply to in- | 


uiries. 
. The report stated that the fluctuation of 
sterling did not indicate any real weakness 
in British currency, but was due to techni- 
calities which were generally misunder- 
stood. The flurry regarding the drop of 
the pound“lasted only a short time, Am- 
bassador Dawes reported. 


employment agency in the City of Phila-' 


delphia, avhilable fo¥ use by the Depart- 
ment of Labor and industry upon the con- 
dition that within three months follow- 
ing the approval of the act an equal 


sum of $50,000 be donated to the De-! 


partment by a private corporation, or- 
ganization or foundation under the con- 
ditions of the State Administrative Code 
governing such donations. 

The act further provides that the funds 
shall be expended by a State employment 
commisison to consist of the Secretary 
of Labor and Industry, Secretary of Wel- 
fare, the Auditor General and two mem- 
bers appointed by the Governor. 


Private Donation 

It is expected, according to a statement 
issued at the Governor's office, that addi- 
tional funds to meet the State appro- 
priation of $50,000 will be donated by a 
foundation to develop most effective pro- 
cedure and administrative operation in 
placing workers in suitable jobs. 





} It is expected that prices this year| Milan Railro ° 
Since the | will be shaded from last lear’s level of | R ad Station 


Cost Italy $47,000,000 


The most imposing building of recent 
construction in Milan is the new central 


station of the Italian State Railways,! 


which was opened on July 1, according 
to a report received in the Commerce 
Department. This structure was begun 
in 1906, but little headway was made until 
1923. White stone and marble were used 
in the construction and the total cost was 
approximately $47,000,000. This building 
represents the highest degree of modern 
engineering skill and railway terminal ef- 
ficiency, the architects having first visited 
and studied railway stations in various 
parts of the world.—Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


' Are Predicted at 
_ Coming Session 


‘Representative Lovett Says 
| Problem of Assisting the 
| Unemployed Will Be 
| Dominating Question 





| Unemploment legislation will be the 
| overshadowing business-e@f Congress at its 
December session, next to the passage of 
‘the annual supply bills, Representative 
[Lovett (Rep.), of Greenville, Tenn., 
;stated orally Aug. 7. He said it is a 
‘commentary on civilization that with great 
stocks of wheat and cotton in the hands 
of the Federal Government there are some 
| millions of people idle, hungry and ill-clad. 

Mr. Lovett said he would rather see the 
Federal Farm Board’s stabilization hold- 
ings of wheat dumped into the sea than to 
turn them back into the market at this 
,time and that the same principle would 
apply to cotton. He said that the best 
solution of the problem of these surplus 
commodities would be to turn them over 
to the Salvation Army and to the Ameri- 
;can Red Cross for feeding and clothing 
the poor. 





Form Not Predicted 

“All this present situation in business 
| today,” he said, “is a backwash of the 
World War, delayed for some years. If the 
| bankers and business men of this country 
would realize that agriculture is the basis 
of wealth in this country it would be help- 
ful and I think they are beginning to 
realize it. 

“Just what form unemployment legisla=- 
|tion will take I cannot predict at this 
time. I suppose it would be helpful to 
get as much representative opinion from 
all parts of the country on that subject as 
possible. I believe that a conference of 
the governors of the States would be 
helpful to evolve some unified program to 
help a situation that will be a foremost 
preblem in all probability when Congress 
meets. The great trouble in Congress will 
be that there will be so many different 
groups and angles of view on the subject 
of unemployment, each group offering a 
different remedy and making difficult, at 
least, the solution of a problem that should 
be acted upon expeditiously. 


Views on Tariff 


“Many people think that the tariff is 
the trouble. I do not agree with that view. 
I am getting letters from oil people in the 
West, urging an embargo on oil from for- 
eign countries. I am also getting many 
letters from sugar people about a tariff on 
sugar and from cotton people about an 
embargo on cottqen from outside our do- 
mains. My idea of the tariff is that it 
should represent the difference in costs of 
production at home and abroad and 
let it go at that, and take care of elastic 
conditions through the flexible provisions 
of the law, as it stands on the statute 
books today. 

“I have been in favor of the President's 
moratorium plan but I think also that a 
little isolation, from one point of view 
might be helpful, and that is that we 
should not allow ourselves to be loaded 
up with all the burdens and the ill-timed 
policies of the countries abroad. I would 
not admit to this country immigrants so 
long as these is need of taking care of 
our own unemployed. And I would not 
let a single communist into this country 
even if men were needed to plow in the 
cornfields.” 


New Law in North Dakota 
To Register Cemeteries 


Bismarck, N. Dak., Aug. 7. 


All cemeteries in North Dakota must 
be registered with the State Department 
of Health within 90 days under a law 
enacted by the 1931 Legislature, accord- 
ing to a statement issued by the State 
Health Officer, Dr. A. A. Whittemore 

The law requires that before it may be 
registered each cemetery must have 
formed a permanent organization, with 
a secretary and sexton; must be prop- 
erly plotted into systematic blocks, lots 
and graves. and the original drawing filed 
with the county regist¢r of deeds; regular 
and systematic records of burials must 
be kept by the sexton; regular reports 
must be made to the Department of 
Health. No fees will be charged for reg- 
istration. 

Dr. Whittemore stated that no burials 
will be permitted in an unregistered cem- 
tetery after Oct. 31, 1931. 
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_ Senator Fletcher 
Traces Causes of 
Trade Recession 


Poor Distribution of Farm 
Products, Installment, 
Buying and_ Excessive | 
Expenditures Blamed 


| 
{ 
| 
| 


Inefficiency in distribution of esgitoul> | 
tural commodities, with the producer pay- | 
ing all the costs; shrinkage in security} 
values following undue inflation; purchase 
of luxuries by the masses on the install- | 
ment plan, and a grewing tendency toward | 
bureaucracy and excessive expenditure in| 
government were blamed by Senator | 
Fletcher (Dem.), of Florida, for the exist- 
ing economic situation, in a radio address 
Aug. 7. 

To meet and overcome the problem, he 
continued, requires restoration of a sense 
of values, patience, self-denial, and a 
spirit of copperation. 

“A great captain of industry says we 
must all go to work,” he said. “Precisely! 
There aré about 6,000,000 of us willing 
and anxious to go to work. Who will 
provide the way for that, and where, and 
when? That is the disturbing question.” 

Senator Fletcher’s address,t delivered | 
over the Dixie network of the Columbia | 
Broadcasting System, follows in full text: 


Causes of Depression 


It is difficult to specify the causes of the 
existing depression. Evidently, we can- 
not point to a single cause—unless we! 
should generalize so broadly as to name 
the imperfections of human nature. It is 
plain that similar conditions are experi- 
enced in numerous countries throughout 
the world, to a more or less extent, vary- 
ing somewhat in different portions and 
degrees. Economic difficulties, disturbing 
the people to the breaking point, are no 
doubt at the basis of numerous revolu- 
tions in recent times, | 

Our great strength in the United States 
is the existence of a large middle class\ 
of citizens, neither poor nor wealthy, but 
substantial, independent, self-reliant— 
neither ignorant nor scholars, but con-| 
stituting the source of safety and prog-) 
ress. They love their countrm are loyal to} 
its institutions, meet their obligations to 
church, school, counties and State and 
governmen:. 

The average man and woman are en- 
titled, too, to all the benefits they get from 
the Government and from society. This 
depression is not of their making. Sel- 
fishness makes up largely its foundation. | 
The causes are composite; not readily seg- | 
regated; not easy to specify. Commodity 
prices began falling 11 years ago. The 
true cost of living declined 20 per cent 
in the last two years. War time salaries 
and wages have continued. Spending 
habits persisted. Readjustment became 
imperative. It is easy to get into ways of | 
extravagance. The road back to economy 
and thrift is rough and discouraging. 


Reaction From War 


To pass from plain, simple and sensible 
living to luxury, excitement. pleasure and 
away from work is a thrilling, tempting 
experience when the means are available. 
The resources being exhausted, the return 
to work and the simple life is not so agree- 
able. Complaint, criticism and protest 
develop. We hear then of “dull times’— 
depression. 

Reaction from the World War was de- 
ferred in the Unifed States. Other coun- 
tries felt the depressing consequences 
sooner than we did. War profits, abun- 
dance of money—circulating freely. high 
wages and salaries, expanded credit, at- 
tained a momentum which stimulated the 
appearance of prosperity. 

High Government authorities advised 
the people to buy—buy! 

The scheme of installment selling and 
buying was devised and super-power sales- 
manship was brought to play to invite and 
persuade the people to buy everything 
from a toothpick to a locomotive on the 
installment plan. This meant the incur- 
ring of debts and pay day came around. 
From $4,000,000,000 to $6,000,000,000 of pri- 
vate debts were piled up. Many things 
had been purchased by going in debt for 
them—which were not needed. 

Stock Market Activities 

In 1925 a bunch of gamblers struck 
Florida and wild speculation in real es- 
tate ensued. The boom collapsed. The 
gambling spirit spread throughout the 
country From millionaire to nickelaire 
speculation in stocks developed into an 


orgy and in September, 1929, security val- | 


ues shrunk $29,000,000,000 in Wall Street. 
In 1930 the shrinkage was some $20,000,- 
000,000 more. The little fellows lost. All 
the cash money in the world amounted 
tc about $50,000,000,000 The shrinkage in 
security values on Wall Street was about 
equal to that. Of course that was paper 
less, but thousands lost their margins— 
all they had. Values generally were de- 
moralized—real estate included. Banks 
teppled down ir practically every State. 
Depositors suffered terrific losses. Then 
followed a stifling shortage of circulation 


of money. 
Business and industries slowed down. | 
Five million became unemployed and 


another 5,000,000 were employed on part 
time. The optimistic expressions from 
those high in authority were really mis- 
leading. The conditions ought to have 
been known and everybody warned ang 
cautioned 

The Valley Forge speech a year ago 
would have been most opportune and 
salutary. Great and helpful as it is now, 
in the early stages of this depression it 
would have been as appropriate as need- 
ful. 

Expenditures For Autos 

Indicating what I mean by unwise ex- 
penditures in items of foreed so-called 
prosperity, note that the people have $26,- 
000.000,000 invested in motor cars—four- 
fifths of them bought on 
They must cost, for gas, oil, upkeep and 
care, as much as _ $3,000,000,000 a year. 
Many of these cars the owners can afford 
and they are both useful and enjoyable. 
But there are thousands of people who 
live on sandwiches, pies and cold meats in 
order to keep their cars going. The re- 
sult is the loss of cooked and raw vege- 
tables and fruit at home, with the re- 
sultant damage to the health of many 
families. But it is well to-consider the 
stupendous expenditure for cars and 
their keep, constituting a terrific drain on 
the resources of the people. 

Is it anv wonder, in the presence of 
these installment debts, these extravagant 
habits, this spirit of speculation, this 
seeking after the easy, joyous way, the 
people find themselves in “difficulties?” 
Undoubtedly the purchasing power of the 
silver using countries of the world has 
been frightfully reduced by the treat- 
ment silver hag received in India. This 
has curtailed our foreign markets to a 
very considerable degree. 
tries of the world are users of silver as 
their money. China has been obliged to 
discontinue taking our cotton goods in 
substantial volume. There has been some 
resentment and retaliation respecting our 
tariff, which will adversely affect our ex- 
port business. Foreign trade travels a 
two-way street. We must 


Some of the schedules and some of the 
rates in our Tariff Act of 1930 are inde- 
fensible. These I have hoped might be 


corrected through the flexible provisions | 


of the law. The Tariff Commission is at 
work on that phase of the law, and will, 





installment. | 


Half the coun- | 


import com- | 
modities if we export our surplus products. | 








BEACON AT GATEWAY 
OF MEXICAN GULF 





| 


| 











THE most powerful coastal beacon in 
the entire United States will flash | 
from the lighthouse at Dry Tortugas, 
about Sept. 1, when a 3,000,000 candle- 
power light will be installed by the Na- 
tional Lighthouse Service. Situated on 
the most westerly of the Florida keys, 
the Dry Tortugas light is the guiding 
beacon for fleets of oil tankers entering 
the Gulf of Mexico and for other traffic 
to and from Gulf ports. In 1825, when 
a light was first established on Dry Tor- 
tugas, oil lamps and crude reflectors 
were used, and the light probably did 
not exceed a 200 candiepower. Today, 
with one of the largest of the care- 
fully ground lenses and an electric in- 
candescent light, the beacon is approxi- 


mately 15,000 times as powerful. The 
photograph reproduced was recently 
taken by the Lighthouse Service. J | 


I believe, be able to in large measure over- 


come the threatened retaliating injuries 


The act has undoubtedly gone far to place 
agriculture on an equality with industry 
under the tariff. The real wealth of the 
country must come from the soil and the 
mines. We are liable to exaggerate al- 
leged losses on the New York Stock Ex- 
change—while we condemn the spirit and 
habit of speculation or gambling. The 
question is, what about the yields of our 
soil and mines? 

Agriculture is sick, unhealthy, languish- 
ing. We can produce—and the claim is 
we overproduce—the food of the Nation 
and the things needed. A better analysis 
of the situation would be under-consump- 
tion—rather than overproduction The 
difficulty is the producers are charged up) 
with so many deductions they have noth- 
ing left. They cannot continue that way. 

Transportation, packing, hauling, selling 
agents’ charge and all sorts of items are 
taken out of the proceeds of their product, | 
leaving them no profit—but often in debt} 
for some of these charges. There are too 
many bridges to cross between the pro- 
ducer and the consumer and they are all 
toll bridges, and the producer must pay 
the toll. It is essential to see that the 
producer receives a greater proportion 
than he now gets of what the consumer 
pays. We sought to remedy this by set- 
ting up the Federal Farm Board, charged 
with the duty of devising a proper system 
for marketing and distribution of agri- 
cultural products, and provided them with 
;@ not inconsiderable sum, $500,000,000 to 
serve that purpose. 

Simplification Urged 

If they would devote themselves to that 
problem, instead of going into the bank- 
ing, loaning, brokerage and speculation 
business, we might find encouragement | 
and hope for a sound agriculture. 

Five billion dollars a year 1s too much 
to pay for Government in addition to the 
cost of local, municipal, county and State 
government. The total cost of Govern- 
ment in America, National, State, county 
and municipal, now, in peace time, 
amounts, it is estimated, to the stupend- 
fous sum of $15,000,000,000 to $20,000,000,- 
{000 annually. The tendency to expand 
into commissions, bureaus, divisions and 
departments should be discountenanced. 
It leads,to increase of personnel, bureau- 
cratic wer, expenses and added taxes. 
Integrity in public office, is of course, vital 
and should go hand in hand with this 


process of simplification. We will have 
our “Winter of discontent” during this 
necessary readjustment we are going 


through. We must exercise patience, self-! 


denial, and a spirit of cooperation. We 
know how to sacrifice. It is the highest 
peak in our character. Sacrifice, patience 
and cooperation appeal to us now. 

A great captain of industry says we 
must all go to work. Precisely, good ad- 


vice. There are about 6,000,000 of us 
willing and anxious to go to work. All 
we want is the opportunity. Who will 


provide or open the way for that and how 
and when? That is the distubing ques- 
tion. We can economize, reduce expenses, 
cut taxes, to some extent, and we can in 
a measure create opportunities. We must 
do our best. 

These dreary times will pass, as they 
have done before. A new era is opening 
up. Readjustment must take place and 
then, onward. The health and happiness 
of those who labor and their families are 
essential elements of real national wealth. 
Labor is a living factor—not a mere com- 
modity, and must be so treated. Anticipa- 
tion of the future and a more humane 
spirit in the conduct of industries -are 
needed. Trustworthy leadership in the 
forces of Government, mutual helpfulness, 
cémmon sense and good will are factors 


which will pull us through this valley to} 


firm ground beyond. 


ee 


PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


Aug. 7, 1931 











10 a. m.—Former Representative Fort 
(Rep.), of Newark, N. J., called to pay 
his respects to the President. 


10:30 a. m.—The President met with 
his Cabinet. (Cabinet meetings are held 
regularly on Tuesday and Friday of 
each week.) 

12 noon.—Dr 
Uruguay, called. 
not announced 

12:30 p. m.—A group of Boy Scouts 
from Alexandria, Va., called to present 
the President with a fishing pouch. 

Remainder of day—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering corre- 
spondence. 


J. Varela, Minister from 
Subject of conference 


| 


| Navy Promo 


‘the Navy, Ernest Lee Jahncke, made the 


tions” 
In Medical Corps 
Given Approval 


President Sanctions Revised 
List of Officers Recom- 
mended by Selection 
Board for Department | 


Promotion of seven lieutenant com-| 


|manders of the Naval Medical Corps to| 


the grade of commander, Medical Corps, 
U. S. N., has been recommended by the 
Selection Board for Medical Officers and 
approved by the President, the Depart- | 
ment of the Navy announced Aug. 7. | 
The Department also made public 4a) 
letter from the President to the Acting) 
Secretary of the Navy, Earnest Lee 
Jahncke, in which he disclaimed any in- 
terest in the selection other than that “the 
best men receive promotion.” | 
In an indivigual statement Acting Secre-| 
tary Jahncke explained that the recom- 
mendations of the previous Board were | 
not approved, on the advice of navyal| 
authority, adding that proceedings of the) 
selection board were strictly confidential. | 
The announcement of the Department | 
follows in full text: | 
Promotions Approved | 
Seven lieutenant commanders of the! 
Navy Medical Corps recommended for se-| 
lection by a board, which convened July 
27, for promotion to the grade of com-| 
mander, Medical Corp, U. S. N., were ap- 
proved by the President today, Aug 7, and 
announced by the Navy Department as 
follows: 
Lieutenant commanders: 
William Walter Hargrave, 
tion, Samoa, West Point, Va. f 
Clarence Wesley Ross, Naval Hospital, | 
Pearl Harbor, T. H., Floral, Kans. | 
Carleton Ira Wood, Naval Hospital, Bos- 
ton, Mass., Oberlin, Ohio. | 
William Wayne Wickersham, U. S. S.| 
“Wyoming,” 5117 North 13th St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
William Howard Michael, Naval Hos- 
pital, Annapolis, Md., Baltimore, Md. | 
Joel Thompson Boone, physician to the 
White House, St. Clair, Pa. 
Frederic Lawton Conklin, Naval Hos- 
pital, New York, East Lansing, Mich, 
When asked by the press concerning the 
selection board, the Acting Secretary of 


Naval Sta- 


following remarks: 

“The recommendations of this Board 
have been approved by the President. 

“The recommendations of the previous 
Board were not approved, upon the advice 
of naval authority. 

“Proceedings of selection boards are 
strictly confidential. The two boards’) 
recommendations are not analagous in| 
several instances. an 

“I wish to state that the precept or in- 
structions to naval selection boards are 
identical in the main. All eligible can- 
didates before a board have equal op- 
portunity for consideration. Selection to 
comply with these instructions must be 


based on record, ability, sense of responsi- | 


bility, accomplishment, conduct, character, 
etc. Seniority is only to be considered 
where two candidates have 
possess qualities of like character and 
where differentiation is indistinguishable. 
Merit must be the dominating guide in 


strict adherence to the principle of selec- | 


tion in the naval service.” 


Letter of the President 
When asked by the press if the Presi- 


dent had issued any instructions to the! 


selection board which reported today, Mr. 
Jahncke sent for a letter he had received 
from the President and made it public. 
The letter dated July 17 follows: 

“The Acting Secretary of the Navy, 
Washington, D. C. 

“My dear Mr. Secretary: I am in re- 
ceipt of your letter of even date inform- 
ing me of the action of the Navy Depart- 
ment in convening a new board for the 
selection of medical officers. 


“I wish it to be known and recorded 


by the new board that the President has | 


no interest in this matter other than to 
see that the best men should receive pro- 
motion, yours faithfully. 

(Signed) “HERBERT HOOVER.” 


Accurate Relief Data 
Sought by President 


Reviews Progress of Measures 
Planned for the Winter 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
these agencies. 
cation with seveial governors and with 
other public authorities. Already many 
States and municipalities have begun tc 
lay the foundation for action necessary 
te meet their problems. 

I have been canvassing the situation in 
conference with business, finaneial and 
labor leaders as to the different methods in 
interstate industries which may be of aid 

I have had a number of conferences 
with leaders of relief and business organi- 
zations throughout the country with view 
te consolidation and coordination of thei! 
efforts to support the national, State and 
local action. 

We have now under way a re-examina- 
tion to determine the actual number to 
be employed through the steadily increas- 
ing volume of Federal public works. We 
are canvassing State and municipal and 
industrial construction to ascertain what 
may be expected in that direction. 

The completion of these conferences and 
inquiries will require another month. By 
that time all the facts should be clear 
both as to the load to be met, the progress 
and strength of organization in different 
regions and the character and method 
of national organization necessary to co- 
ordinate and support them. 


First Americans Migrated 
From Siberia to Alaska 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
which he describes as “precious.” 
this expedition he wrote: 

“I have already 37 boxes of specimens, 
not a few of them just precious. Had 
great good fortune throughout. Found in 
| places four more of the “Folsom” type of 
arrowpoints on the Naknek, with quite a 
few other interesting things. 


About 


“The chief gathering, however, is in the | 
These data from pre- | 


line of skeletons. 
| Russian to the Russian times, and as 
many are in almost an ideal state of com- 
pleteness and preservation. 

“They were enclosed in earth, crude 
cribs, and even ice, deep below 4 to 16 
inches in frozen ground—in regular cold 
and protected storage. 

Dr. Hrdlicka stated that he worked 
three weeks on the Nushigak, and pro- 
cured 16 boxes of specimens, measure- 
ments of 25 fullbloods, and a number 
of photographs. Even the infants were 
| buried quite deep, while the more ancient 
| graves were overgrown with birches and 
| willows, difficult to locate and excavate. 
|About 40 skeletons were obtained and 
most of them are in fair condition 

Archaeologically the region here was 
found to be poor. There was no evidence 
of local stone work, no pottery. Yet a 
valuable specimen in the form of an ar- 
row point showed gouging on each of the 
flat surfaces. It is polished instead of 





records and) 


I have been in communi- | 
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SURVEYING THE PROPOSED NICARAGUAN CANAL ROUTE 
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Voice Trainmg 
Seen as Need in 


_ School System 


| 
4 
| 


‘Commissioner of Education ° 
Says Radio and Sound 
Pictures Challenge Defi- 
ciencies in Speech 


A “woeful” lack of voice culture in this 
country is challenged by the development 
of the radio and by the advent or sound 
pictures, William John Cooper, Commis- 
! sioner of Education, stated orally Aug. 7. 
|Educators, he said, obviously must give 
{serious attention to the much neglected 
art of public speaking. 
| Women especially are guilty of indif- 
ference to such training, Commissioner 
|Cooper declared. Their indifference, he 
added, often is audibly perceptive over the 
radio. Addtional comment on voice train- 
|ing by the Commissioner follows: 

In the days of Webster and Clay con- 
siderable emphasis was placed upon 
oratorical eloquence. Government by dis- 
;cussion revived the sonorous phrases of 
|the Acropolis and the smooth periods of 
ithe Forum. Speaking assumed the form 
lof elocution and in turn degenerated in 


| 


| 
} 


| 


A canal across the Nicaraguan Isthmus will be needed in time although not immediately necessary and can 
be built for $700,000,000, in the opinion of Lieut. Col. Dan I. Sultan, of the Interoceanic Canal Commission and 


in charge of the survey of the route now completed by the United States Engineers. 


The route is entirely feas- 


ible, says Colonel Sultan, who has just returned from the field; climatic conditions, he observes, are more toler- 
able than generally expected. He brings back several albums of photographs illustrating the country and scenes 


along the route of the survey. 


On the upper left is a view of the old monastery in San Francisco in which 


were the Nicaraguan headquarters of the United States Engineer Survey. On the upper right is shown an engi- 
neers’ camp in the hills through which runs the Rio Negro. The air view is of the town of Rivas, between Lake 


Nicaragua and the Pacific Ocean 


First Oil-burning Airplane Engine 


| 


Given to Smithsonian Institution | 


World Record Recently Set for Nonrefueled Flight With 


Perfected Model of Same Power Machine 


The first Packard-Diesel aircraft en- 
gine has been presented to the Smith-! 
sonian Institution and will be placed on 
exhibition immediately, Carl W. Mitman, 
Curator of the Division of Technology, 
announced orally Aug. 7. 

The engine will be placed in the air- 
craft collection which now “comprises the 
most famous assemblage of notable air- 
craft awd aeronautical accessories in this 
country,” Mr. Mitman pointed out. A pre- 
pared statement announcing the acquisi- 
tion follows in full text: 

The Packard Motor Car Co. has pre- 
sented to the Smithsonian Institution its 
original Packard-Diesel engine with which 
| the pioneer flights of an airplane equipped 
with this type of motor were made. The 
application of the Diesel principle to air- 
craft engines is an attempt to secure 
greater safety and economy through the 
substitution of heavy oil for gasoline as 
the motor fuel. This type of engine has 
recently proven its worth by several long 
flights, in one of which, made May 25-28 
of this year at Jacksonville, Fla., it estab- 
lished a world's duration flight record, 
nonrefueled, of 84'» hours. 

The Packard-Diesel is an internal-com- 
bustion engine, resembling in outward ap- 
| pearance the familiar radial gasoline type, 
l except that it is smaller and simplified. 
In contrast with the ordinary types of 
Diesel engines, which weigh about 100 
pounds per horsepower, the Packard- 
'Diesel weighs less than 3 pounds per 
horsepower. Contrasted with the gasoline 
engine, it has no electrical ignition or 
carburetor 


| 
! 

It burns common furnace oi] instead of | 
gasoline, thus eliminating fire hazard and 
effecting great economies. As evidence 
of the latter feature, on its first cross- | 
country flight—May 13, 1929, Detroit to 
Norfolk, 700 miles—the fuel cost less than | 
$5. On March 9, 1930, an 1,100-mile flight 
from Detroit to Miami was made at a fuel | 
cost of only $8.50. The speed on both | 
flights averaged well over 100 miles an 
hour. 

The Packard-Diesel was designed and | 
built by the Packard Motor Car Company, 
of Detroit, under direction of the late L. | 
M. Woolson, the company’s chief aeronau- 
tical engineer. The production engine, 
slightly refined from the original, re- 
ceived from the Department of Commerce 
the first approved-type centificate issued 
for any Diesel aircraft engine on March 
6, 1930. It is rated at 225 horsepower at 
1,950 revolutions per minute. Engines de- 


veloped from this original are now in 
commercial production. 
The National Aircraft Collection, ad- 


ministered by the Smithsonian Institution, | 
in the National Museum in Washington, 
comprises the most famous assemblage of | 
notable aircraft and aeronautical acces- 
sories in this country. It has come to be 
known as the aeronautical Valhalla—the 
last resting place for the warriors of 
flight. The Packard-Diesel is now ex- 
hibited in company with pioneer engines 
of Stringfellow, Clement, Langley and 
Manly, the Wrights, Curtiss, the first Lib- 
erty, and others, and near the many noted | 
planes which comprise this famous ex- 
hibit. 


Germany’s Offer to Purchase Cotton 


Is Refused By Federal Farm Board 


Suggestion Is Made War Claim Awards Allotted to Na- 


tionals Be Wsed to Buy From Producers 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


credit if this would be helpful to Germany 
and if it would increase consumption of 
American agricultural products. 


The text of Ambassador Sackett’s cable- | 


gram containing the German offer has 
not been made public by the Department 
of State or the Farm Board. 


Terms of German Offer 

Carl Williams, member of the Board 
representing cotton growers, stated orally 
that reports from Berlin as to the terms 
of the German offer were approximately 
correct, as follows: 

“Purchase of 600,00 bales with an option 
to buy 200,000 more; extension of credit 
for three years with 4'2 per cent interest 
on the debt; the price to be based on av- 
erage of current market prices at the time 
of delivery.” 

Senator Byrns Protests 
| Before the Board’s action, Senator 
|Byrns (Dem.), of South Carolina, in a 
letter of protest to the Board, urged that 
|it hold its cotton 12 months and then 
market it gradually. 

Senator Byrns’ letter to the Board fol- 
lows in full text: 

I wish to protest against the sale by 


Deaths at Hoover Dam 
Are Found Not Excessive 


[Continued from Page 1.) 

lances which are ready for any emer- 
gency. The contracting company, he de- 
clares, “seems to be making a great effort 
to improve conditions and guard against 
accidents.” 

Upon the advice of doctors a number 
of employes have been discharged because 


of their inability to withstand the heat. | 


Official temperatures are very high. The 
period of extreme heat began June 21, 
when the maximum in the shade at the 
bottom of the canyon reached 108 degrees 
and the minimum 79. Temperatures 
have frequently reached 120 degrees, while 
on July 25 it mounted to 126, and to 128 
on July 27 and 29, respectively. 
times the minimum temperature has stood 
around 100 degrees on July 13, 25, and 27, 
with a minimum on July 31 of 103. 


| 
| 


| 
1 
| 


chisled, but otherwise appears to be the 
same as the Folsom type. The gouging 
resembles Nelson’s knife and thus has 
a connection with Asia 

Dr. Hrdlicka expects to return to Wash- 


| ington with his collection about the middle | 


|of August where a more detailed labora- 
|tory study of them will be made. 





Four | 


|the Farm Board to German interests of 
| the cotton now held by the Board. The 
| dumping of 800,000 bales of cotton on the 
market at any time is certain to depress 
the price of cotton. Dumping it at this 
time is particularly unfortunate because 
the new crop is about to be marketed. 
The small cotton grower borrows 
money with which he makes his 
His obligations mature as 
marketed. 


the 
crop 
the crop is 
He must sell within the next 
60 days. When you depress the price at 
this time injury is done the man least 
able to endure the sacrifice. 


Newspaper reports intimate that the 
Board in considering this sale is actu- 
ated by complaint heretofore made by | 
persons engaged in the cotton trade that 
the cotton held by the Board exercises a 
depressing influence upon tne market. If 
this be true, it is because of the fear en- 
tertained by potential purchasers that the 
Board will unexpectedly dump its hold- 
ings on the market. You cannot remedy 
this condition by making certain that 
which was heretofore only problematical. 


Gradual Marketing 
If the Board wishes to remedy the con- 
dition complained of, it can do so by an- 
nouncing that it will not sell any of its 


cotton for 12 months, and thereafter mar- 
ket its holding gradually. 

The Board would be justified in holding 
until there was a restoration of normal 
consumption. Cotton does not deteriorate, 
and carrying charges are not excessive 

Such an announcement removing uncer- 
tainty would result in immediately increas- 
ing the priee.* The value of the Board's 
cotton would increase. The purchasing 
power of the cotton growing States would 
increase. 

I firmly believe that if the Board finally 
determines to sell 600,000 bales at this 
time it will destroy the cotton grower. But 
if the Board thinks otherwise and it is 
determined to sell at this time, then I ask 
whether you will give to American the op- 
portunity to purchase cotton held by you 
at the same price, on the same terms and 
at the same rate of interest that you offer 
to the German interest? 

I make this request because I fear thav 
if German manufacturers can purchase 
raw materials from the Farm Boara upon 
terms more advantageous than Americar. 
manufacturers can secure, the American 
manufacturers cannot hope to successfully 
compete with German manufacturers in 
the markets of the world and the result 
will be disaster to the textile industry as 
well as to the cotton growing industry. 


, the largest com munity along the proposed route of the canal. 


Epidemic eared - 


As Chinese Flood 


Menaces Millions 


State Department Informed 
Damage Is Inestimable as 
Hundreds of Thousands 
Are Made Homeless 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Nanchang indicate that crops in the 
Poyang Lake region have not been greatly 
damaged. 


It is impossible to obtain even approxi- 
mate figures showing the huge losses that 
have been suffered in the above described 
area through the destruction of crops and 
the drowning of livestock. No authorities 
are willing to hazard a guess as to the 


number of millions of people directly af- | 


fected by the floods and who have been 
made dependent and homeless thereby. 
No reliable information is yet available 
as to the number and condition of the 
flood refugees concentrated in other cen- 
ters in the Hankow district, but it is esti- 
mated that at Wuhan some 100,000 refu- 


gees are gathered from surrounding dis- ; 


tricts in addition to the large numbers of 
families who have been flooded out of their 
homes in Hankow and Hanyang. Most of 
the refugees are without food or adequate 
shelter and a number of them have died 


from exposure and hardship. Dead bodies | 
jare becoming a menace to public health 


and an epidemic, possibly of cholera and 
typhoid, seems inevitable. 


River Becomes Steady 

After falling to a level of 49 feet, the 
river is now fairly steady at about 50 feet. 
The main dikes of Wuchang have held 
thus far, but are showing alarming signs 
of weakness. The Japanese have man- 
aged to barricade and pump out their 
concession which is now dry. The French 
authorities are making an effort to bar- 
ricade and pump the water from their 
concession but their efforts thus far are 
unsuccessful and they contemplate the 
possibility of a further rise in the water 
level. Efforts to prevent the refugees 
from overrunning the Japanese and 
French concessions and the former con- 
cessions area have thus far been success- 
ful, but no mass movement toward over- 
running the areas has yet begun. 

General rains in the Hankow area 
ceased at the end of July and, if a normal 
drop occurs in the water level, a 43 foot 
level should be reached early in Septem- 
ber. In the meantime, however, the mid- 
August rise, due to snow water from the 
sources of the Yangtze, may cause a fur- 
ther temporary rise in the level of the 
river at Hankow. There is no certainty 
about this because so many other fac- 
tors influence the water level 


Relief Measures 

The consular body at Hankow decided 
on Aug. 4, 1931, urgently td request Gen. 
Ho Chen Chun to take adequate meas- 
ures to meet the emergency caused by 
the flood and to suggest to him the segre- 
gation and feeding of the refugees in 
Wuhan on the high ground back of 
Wuchang and the cremation of dead 
bodies. 

So far as the American and other for- 
eign communities in Hankow are con- 
cerned, the principal 
is from disease. Such precautions against 
disease as are possible are being taken. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


immediate danger | 


turn to a cheap shouting which still char- 
acterizes certain types of speaking. 


Oratory Changed 

The sweep of scientific inquiry and the 
amazing accumulation of knowledge cut 
deeply into the extravagance of graceful 
phrases and the inaccuracy of loosely 
Ohosen adjectives. Oratory which had 
bloomed so full in the nineteenth century 
went to seed. Public speaking became 


| the subject of only a few persons here 


and there and was confined principally 
to debating and similar organizations of 
the schools and colleges. 

But times have changed. The human 
voice can be heard half around the world 
by means of the radio. It is not oratory 
lof the old kind that is needed now, but 
| capacity to manipulate the voice, to mod- 
| ulate the tones, and to speak with an 
enunciation clear and delightful to hear. 
| Unfortunately the schools themselves 
| are not examplars in setting up this ideal 
| effectively. School teachers generally con- 
sidered are devoid of speaking capacity. 
| Their classroom voice and mannerisms 
| have been described as “awful” and “ter- 
|rible,” and this in a very real sense is 
j true. Instead of assuming a “schoolmarm 
manner,” which provokes resentment, they 
|should acquire a voice which is well 
modulated, attractive, and free from arti- 
ficialities, impediments, and peculiarities 
Objectionable to the ear. 

Training of Teachers 

Teacher-training institutions, with a few 
rare exceptions, do not require courses in 
public speaking. Yet this is a major part 
of the teacher’s job. Here is one of her 
great opportunities to _ inspire. Many 
teachers talk too loud—they fairly shout, 
thus wear themselves out and distract 
their listeners. Others talk too fast, run 
their words together without careful ar- 
| ticulation, while still others talk so low 
that they can be heard only with greatest 
difficulty. 

College professors fall under the same 
indictment. In an age when degrees oc- 
cupy such an important place in pro- 
claiming academic wisdom, pedagogy 
should not neglect the very channel 
through which knowledge is imparted. It 
would indeed be interesting to know 
just what would be the reaction of pro- 
fessors, lecturers, and speakers in gen- 
eral if they were compelled to make a 
record of their own voices and then sit. 
silently during a reproduction! Yet this 
would be a very effective way of bringing 
defects directly to their attention. 

Delivery of Professors 

In some universities the professor per- 
forms his task by reading from manu- 
script during the 50-minute period. Stu- 
dents report a surprising complacency on 
the part of many who commit great fole 
lies of delivery. Yet others read clearly 
and effectively much to the satisfaction 
of their students. On the whole, how- 
ever, both in their lectures and in their 
jreading of lectures, the college professor 
is woefully lacking in demonstrating a 
capacity to use effectively his voice. Yet 
this involves that personal relation be- 
tween the teacher and the student on 
which so much depends. 

In the moving pictures, women’s voices 
are being improved. However, much has 
tc be done before they shall have attained 
the high standards drama should require. 
Talking in the microphone itself requires 

special technique and this should be 
taken into account. 

Aside from the importance of speaking 
itself, a practice of the art is accompanied 
by equally engaging qualities. For ex- 
ample, one acquires poise and grace of 
manner. Self consciousness is eliminated 
and confidence developed. Ability to speak 
means foresight and quickness of percep- 
tion. Every speaker must anticipate, if he 
be talking impromptu, where he is head- 
ing. He must visualize what is before him 
and interest his audience at every point 
or he will fail to gain their attention and 
sympathy. 


Tax Abatement Allowed 
The Wanamaker Estate 


An abatement of $7,279,496.44 in favor of 
the estate of Rodman Wanamaker, of 
Philadelphia, was approved Aug. 7 by 
H. S. Mires, Acting Commissioner of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. The decision 
(No. 2402) follows in full text: 

An overassessment of estate tax in favor 
of the above named taxpayer is deter- 
mined in the amount of $7,279,496.44. 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the provisions 
of section 301(b), Revenue Act of 1926, 
representing the amount of State inherit- 
ance taxes paid subsequent to the filing 
| of the Federal estate tax returns. Arti- 
;cle 9 (a), Regulations 70. 


~* ADVERTISEMENT 





NOTICE 


In observance of the constitutional right of petition, The United 
States Daily accepts for publication advertisements on contro- 


versial questions, but inasmuch 


as The United States Daily does 


not express any opinion of its own in the publication of news or 
advertising, no responsibility is assumed by The United States 
Daily for the statements made in said advertisements. 


Advertising announcements o 


n controversial questions are ac- 


cepted from all individuals, groups, organizations or companies, 
but it should be clearly understood that the consummation of con- 


tracts for such advertising by th 


e representatives of the Advertis- 


ing Department does not in any way commit The United States 


Daily to acquiescence in or acce 


ptance of the views expressed by 


those who advertise on controversial questions. 


Whenever the copy expresses v 


yiews on one side of a controversial 


question any advertiser wishing to answer such views may do so in 


advertising space under the 


same conditions. — Advertising 


Department, The United States Daily. 
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Manner of Taxing 


Banks Is Upheld 


_Discrimination Between Such | 
Shares and Other Money-| 
ed Capital Found to Be| 
Lacking in Colorado | 


DENVER, COLO. 
SouTH BroaDway NATIONAL BANK OF DENVER 
Vv. } 
Ciry AND COUNTY OF DENVER. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Tenth Circuit. 
No. 378. 

Appeal from the District Court for the 
District of Colorado. 

James D. Benepicr (Horace PuHetprs with 
him on the brief), for appellant; CHarLes | 
H. Harnes (THomas H. Grsson with him 
on the brief). for appellee. 

Before Lewis, PHILiirs and McDszrmort, 
Circuit Judges. 


Opin'‘on of the Court 
July 23; 1931 
Lewis, Circuit Judge, delivered the opin- 
ion of the court. 


This is an action at law to recover $7,- 
160.36 paid by the bank in 1928 to the 
treasurer of the City and County of Den- 
ver under alleged duress, as ad valorem 
taxes levied in 1927. The questions pre- 
sented are confined to pleading and rem- 
edy. 

The defendant answered, admitted some 
allegations, denied others, and alleged that 
the manner in which the assessment wags 
made, of which plaintiff complains, was 
done at plaintiff's request. That is, the 
value of plaintiff's capital stock was as- 
sessed to plaintiff as agent for its stock- 
holders at plaintiff's request. The an- 
swer embodied a demurrer to the com- 
plaint, which was sustained when the case 
came on, and the plaintiff has appealed. 

The complaint alleges that the tax levy 
was invalid and illegal, and that claim 
is bottomed on three separate grounds, 
first, the manner in which the assessment 
was made rendered it illegal; second, that 
substantial sums invested in negotiable | 
securities, such as Colorado municipal 
bonds and notes secured by real ®*state 
mortgages, by persons engaged in banking 
business or investment business and in 
competition with the business of plaintiff 
were not taxed at all, nor was the moneyed 
capital or shares of such banks or invest- 
ment companies taxed, and, third, that 
the assessment here complained of was 
made at the full value of plaintiff's shares 
while other moneyed capital in Denver | 
was not assessed at a higher valuation 
than 75 per cent, if assessed at all. 

We will consider these grounds in the 
order stated. But before doing so the Act 
of Congress and the Colorado statutes on 
the subject should be noticed. Section 
§219. R. 8. U. S., as ameded by the Acts 
of March 4, 1923, and March 25, 1926 (U. 
S. Code Anno., title 12, section 548), per- 
mits the legislature of each State to de- 
termine and direct the manner of taxing 

~the shares of national banks located 
within such State, and the Colorado Re-, 
vised Statutes (Compiled Laws, 1921, sec- 
tions 7450, 7451, 7452, and 7453) make full 
provision for taxing the shares. 


Jalls for Tax List 


They provide that the president, cashier, 
or other officer of any banking association, 
State or National, shall list for taxation 
the shares of such association between 
April 1 and May 1 of each year, giving 
the assessor the name of each person own- | 
ing shares and the amount owned by each; 
and, if said officers fail to comply with | 
said requirement, the association shall be 
liable to pay the tax upon all the shares, 
and its property may be distrained and 
sold with like effect as if the tax 
were assessed against such association; 
that it shall be the duty of the cashier 
or other officer of each national bank, 
State bank and trust company to make | 
and deliver to tiie assessor between the} 
dates named in cach year a sworn state- 
ment of the true condition of the associa- 
tion as the same appears on its books on 
April first of each year, and at the same 
time make a sworn statement to the asses- 
sor of the market value of the stock 
oi said association, or, if it had no mar- 
ket value, the actual book value; that 
each assessor shall assess the shares in 
any national bank in such manner as to| 
conform to the act of Congress and its 
amendments. 

Section 7249 of the State statutes re- 
quires that all personal property in the 
State be listed and assessed as of April 
1 of each year. 





First Ground of Illegality 


Relative to the first ground of illegality 
the complaint alleges: 

That plaintif! made and filed with the 
assessor of the city and county of Denver, 
State of Colorado, a schedule for the year 
1927 setting forth the amount of its capital 
stock, surplus and undivided profits as of 
April 1, 1927. and attached thereto a list of 
its loans secured by deeds of trust or mort- 
gages upon real estate within the State of 
Colorado, and likewise made and filed with 
said assessor a statement of its financiai 
condition as of April 1, 1927. 


This is all of the information that ap- 
pears to have been given to the assessor 
by the tax schedule. It is not alleged that 
the bank's officers furnished him a list 
of the persons ang the number of shares | 
ewned by each in the bank, nor that they, 
furnished him with a sworn statement as 
te the value of the shares. s 


Basis of Assessment 


There are allegations that the assess- 
ment was made on the property of plain- 
tiff consisting of its money, notes and 
credits, and other allegations that it was 
made on the amount of its capital stock, 
surplus and undivided profits. The for- 
mer appear to be made arguendo. On the 
whole complaint we think it apepars that 
the assessment was to the bank in solido 
ii. a sum equal to the amount of the cap- 
ital stock, surplus and undivided profits, as 
shown by the tax schedule submitted to 
the assessor by the bank. 

The schedule furnished to the assessor 
gave the amount of the capital stock, sur- 
plus and undivided profits. It is not 
claimed that the assessor was furnished 
a list of the stockholders and the shares 
owned by each, or a statement of their 
value by the bank or by anyone else, or 
that he \had or was given any information 
as to those facts. 

In First National Bank of Aberdeen v. 
Chehalis County, 6 Wash. 64, 32 Pac. 1051, 
it appears that the cashier of the bank 
delivered to the assessor a list of its stock- 
holders and the amount of capital stoc!: 
held by each, but the assessor assessed 
the whole of it to the corporation in solido. 

It was contended that this manner of 
assessment was forbidden by said section 
§219. The court overruled the contention 
as unsound, placing its conclusion on what 
was said in National Bank v. Common- 
wealth, 9 Wall. 353. The Aberdeen Bank | 
appealed, but the Supreme Court sustained 
the action of the State court in holding 
the assessment valid. Aberdeen Bank vy. 
Chehalis County, 166 U. S. 440. 

On this point appellant seems to rely 
on First National Bank v. Adams, 258 U. 
S. 362. We do not think the case is ap- 
plicable to the facts here. The assess- 
ments there sought to be enforced were 
for back taxes for several years and on 
property of the bank. 

It does not appear that the shares of 
stock had not been assessed to the share 


[Continued on Page 7 Column 1.) 
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Railroad Commission’s Attempt to Regulate 


Irder Prorating Oil Prod ucti 
Stock of National 47 Texas Fields Is Held Invalid 


on 


Output Said to Exceed Authorit y 


Austin, TEX. 


ALFRED MACMILLAN AND MACMILLAN PETRO- | 


LEUM CORPORATION | 
v. 
RAILROAD COMMISSION OF TEXAS ET AL. 
District Court, W. D. Texas. 
Equity No. 390. : 

Save, Smeap, Witson & Saye for plain- 
tiffs; C. L. Brack, amicus curiae. JAMES 
V. ALLRED, Attorney General, Maurice | 
Cueek and Frep Upcnurcu, Assistants, 
for Railroad Commission; Morris S. 
CuurcH and Rosert E. Harpwicke for 
defendant Capers; Conran E. Cooper, 
amicus curiae. 

Before Hutcneson, Circuit Judge, 
West and Bryant, District Judges. 


Opinion of the Court 
July 24, 1931 


Hutcueson, Circuit Judge.—This is a 
suit brought by citizens of another State 
against the Railroad Commission of Texas, 
seeking to have declared unreasonable, 
unjust and void, and to restrain the en- 
forcément of, an order of the Commission 
issued by that body in April, 1931, as a 
part of a program first entered upon by it 
in August, 1930, to put into effect, in the 
oil fields of Texas, the plan of operation 
referred to.in this suit and generally as 
“Proration.’ 


Plaintiff, Alfred MacMillan, trustee, al- 
leges himself to be the owner and opera-| 
tor of certain oil, gas and mineral leases 
in Gregg and Rusk Counties, in what is 
known as the East Texas oil fields. That 
his wells there are capable of producing 
50,000 barrels of oil a day. That he has 
contracted with his coplaintiff, MacMillan 
Petroleum Company, the owner of oil re- 
fineries, pipe line systems, and other facili- 
ties in various fields to sell them large 
quantities of oil, and that company has 
in turn eontracted with others for de- 
livery to them of large quantities of oil, 
interstate and foreign. 


He alleges that he is operating his prop- 
erties skillfully and in such manner as 
to prevent waste, and to cause no injury 
to producing sands of adjoining properties. 
That he has been ordered by the Rail- 
road Commission, upon pain of penalties 
and contempt actions, to desist from 
operating his wells as he is now operating 
them, and to reduce the production there- 
from to 1,455 barrels daily. That to do so 
would injure his wells, prevent his com- 
plying with the drilling obligations of his 
leases, thus subjecting him to suit for 
damages for cancellation, and would pre- 
vent his complying with his contracts for 
sale of the oil, subjecting him to heavy 
resulting losses. 


Outline of Claims 
Made by Plaintiff 


He asserts that the order is void, be- 
cause (1) depriving plaintiffs of their 
properties without due process of law,yand 
denying them the equal protection of the 
laws; (2) It impairs the obligations of con- 
tracts entered into by them; (3) It is an 
interference with Interstate Commerce; 
(4) The order rests not upon legislative 
authority or direction, and has no rela- 
tion to the conservation of resources or 
the prevention of their waste, but is a 
mere arbitrary order designed to control 
the output, price and market of crude oil 
by reducing the supply of oil to the de- 
mand for it. 

Plaintiffs further allege that these or- 
deres are being enforced against all op- 
erators in the East Texas field; that they 
are disastrously afiecting market condi- 
tions in the field, and that adequate re- 
lief ‘for plaintiffs requires that the orders 
be enjoined as to all operators in'the field. 
It further alleges that plaintiffs sue for 
themselves and all others similarly situ- 
ated who will join therein. The bill con- 
cludes with a prayer for temporary in- 
junction pending suit, and for permanent 
injunction upon final hearing. 

Upon filing of the bill in the Austin 
division of the western district of Texas 
the statutory court was formed and the 
matter came on for hearing before that 
court on the application for temporary 
injunction. That hearing was continued 
until June 24, at which time upon the 
understanding that the court might act 
upon the application for temporary in- 
junction before it reached its decision on 
the merits, the matter was on full proofs | 
submitted to the court both on the appli- 
cation for temporary injunction and on 
the merits. 


Facts Established 


By Proofs Discussed 


By these proofs plaintiff established sub- 
Stantially, as alleged, the facts as to his 
ownership and operation under leases of 
the properties in question, the contracts 
for sale of oil therefrom, interstate and 
foreign, the fact that the properties were 
being operated carefully and efficiently, 
and, apart from the proration theory, in 
accordance with approved operating meth- 
ods, without injuring the sands of his 
neighbors. That he was keeping the ac- 
tual output of his wells greatly below 
their potential. That the Commission's | 
umpire had given him noiice to reduce his 
production of oil to the amount alleged. 

He specifically established the setting 
on foot by the Commission in conjunction 
with committees of oil operators, of the 
proration plan, and the issuance of pro- 
ration orders®for the State of Texas, and 
for the East Texas oil fleid as alleged. 
He further established in an overwhelming 
by the recitations in the orders of 
the Commission of Aug. 14 and Nov. 24, 
1930, Jan. 23, April 4, April 22 and April 20 
of 1931, by the testimony of Terrell, Chair- 
man of the Railroad Commission and of 
members of the Oil Proration Committees, 
local and Central Advisory, by the testi- 
mony of each witness who took the stand, 
and by the letter of R. D. Parker, Chief 
Supervisor, Oil and Gas Division of the 
Railroad Commission of the State of 
To all purchasers and transporters 


and 


Note 1 


| of crude oil in the east Texas fields: 


To anyone acquainted with the situation in 
the east Texas district it seems inevitable 
that present conditions cannot continue long 


without completely breaking up proration 
with consequent disastrous results 
Several things if done would insure suc- 


cess and we confidently believe can and must 
come from the purchasers and transporters 
of crude oll who handle the bulk of the pro- 
duction of Texas. Believing this, we in- 
sistently urge prompt action in the form of 
fair offers to buy prorated oil in substantial 


; amounts and as near the posted price as pos- 


sible and on that stabilized basis only, and 
immediate offers 19 mahe necessary connec- 
tions to take the oil. The effect of such 
course its plain Some purchasers have been 
holding back we understand, to see whether 
proration is going to work, or for some sueh 
reason or fear. It is manifest that if a sub- 
stantial number stand and wait, the move- 


ment must certainly fail for want of support 

We also earnestly request of purchasing 
companies that only oil be purchased which 
has been produced in conformity with the 
Commission's order governing proration in 
east Texas. and we ask that transportins 
companies refuse to handle any oil not pro- 
duced strictly in accordance with the provi- 
sions of our order 

The Railroad Comamission, hoping 
of real constructive public service, has given 
its support to proration as an official duty 
to perform, and will continue to do so until 
forced by circumstances to abanden hope of 
success We urge you therefore to promptly 
and effectively move at once or we will be’ 
forced to admit failure and. abandon the 
whole plen in Texas 

(Signed) 

RAILROAD COMMISSION OF ‘TEXAS 
By R. D. Parker, Chief Supervisor, Oil and 


to be 


| which he 


Texas, that both the occasion and the 
compelling reasons for the establishment 
by the Railroad Commission of proration, 
originally and as now continued, were the 
disrupted and disorderly state of the oil 
business through the menace of overpro- 
duction, 

The evidence offered by plaintiffs and 
by defendants made it plain that the real 
genesis of the plan and of the orders in|! 
question is to be found, and that they 
find their effective working only in coping | 


, with market demfind. 


Plans of Commission 
To Cope With Demand 


That while the proration orders for} 
East Texas were not based openly as else- 
where, on nominations by oil purchasers 
as to the amount of oil they would agree to| 
buy, they were in fact, though covertly, | 
based upon the same compelling con- 
sideration, the drastic reduction of out-| 
put so as to bring it into relation with 
market demand. The Commission set 
about to accomplish this result in that 
field (1) by fixing a low allowable produc- 
tion for each owner, not per well, but per ; 


unit of 20 and 40 acres, in effect allowing 
the 


Same production from each unit, | 
whether it had one or ten wells upon it. | 
Thus with one stroke the Commission | 


limited the output from existing wells, and | 
prevented further development by, in the 
language of one of defendant's counsel, 
“treating the owner as if he were a fool! 
for having drilled four wells, where one 
would be enough.” 

(2) After the fixing of the arbitrary al- 
lowable for the field, as one of the wit- 
nesses testified “so low as definitely to be 
on the safe side” the Commission set .on 
foot a supplicatory campaign among the 
purchasers and transporters of East Texas 
oil, earnestly entreailng purchasers to buy 
proration oil in substantial quantities, and 
the purchasers and transporters to boycott 
all producers not complying with the Com- 
mission’s order. (Parker's letter, Note 1, 
supra.) 

Plaintiff further established that though 
there was evidence that the proratioh plan 
of ratable and moderate withdrawals 
would, if properly applied, have some ef- | 
fect to prolong the life of a field by de- 
laying the intrusion of water and thus to 
enable more oil ultimately to be obtained, 
in the light of present knowledge this was | 
largely theory and speculation, and that | 
such plan could only be properly applied 
in each field after careful test and eXx- | 
perimentation there. ! 


Means of Determining | 
Allowable Discussed 


Plaintiff established that the allowable 
for the east Texas fields was fixed at an 
arbitrary basis, arrived at without test} 
or experimentation, either on plaintiff's 
property or in the field generally, as to 
the amount that might be safely with- 
drawn by each owner from his property 
without causing any physical waste. He} 
made it clear that the allowable had been 
fixed arbitrarily, and that therefore the 
plan so adopted and promulgated had the 
same relation to physical waste as an or- 
der not pinching in, but shutting the wells 
down absolutely would have, differing 
from such an order not in kind, but only 
in degree. 

That the plan was therefore bound to 
result in ar®itrarily depriving plaintiffs 
of the right to produce their oil in accord- 
ance with their prudent judgment and 
desire, without any precedent, finding hav- 
ing becn made that the amount which 
plaintiffs desired to produce would actu- 
ally cause physical waste. Plaintiffs, in 
short, established that the only kind of 
waste which the orders are designed to 
and do deal directly with, is economic 
waste, the loss of market price because 
of market glut. That such effect, if any, 
as they might have to. prevent not eco- 
nomic, but physical waste, does not come 
fairly within the purpose or effect of the 
order, but is a purely accidental incident | 
thereto. 

It would serve no useful purpose to bur- | 
den this opinion with a summary of the 
evidence upon which these conclusions 
rest, for it in faithful detail but follows 
that given in hearing after hearing be-| 
fore Committees, public bodies and courts! 
in the oil-producing States of this country 


and daily appearing in countless articles 
and interviews. inspired and uninspired, 
upon the condition of the oil industry. 


Indeed, so importantly has this policy 
of proration as the cure for market glut 
bcen advanced, so currently and so widely 
debated as a matter of public concern 
has the necessity for its adoption been, | 
so known to every man, that this court 
could fairly» have taken judicial cogni- 
zance of the matters disclosed by the evi- 
dence; that with supply both actual and} 
potential outrunning present demand 
those interested in the oil business in this 
State not only financially, but as a mat- 
ter of public and general concern, have ' 
been first by private agreement and lat- 
terly by invoking the aid of the Commis- 
sion, endeavoring to put into effect, for | 
the purpose of limiting the supply, some 
plan of operation which in a way most 
acceptable to the operators generally will 
effect curtailment, and that a general con- | 
sensus of opinion in Texas has latterly 
centered upon “proration” as the means 
effective to this end. 


Validity of Proration 
Orders Considered 


It remains to inquire whether, under 
the facts found the proration orders in 
question are invalid, either as an attempt 


to exercise authority not granted by the 
Legislature, or if resting on legislative 
grant, whether they are unjust, unreason- 
able and void because violative of the 
constitutional guarantees to which plain- 
tiffs appeal, or because constituting an 
unlawful interference with interstate com- 
merce. 

A word as to the Commission, the 
source and terms of its authority, and as 
to the nature and character of a suit 
against it, will serve to clearly point the 
basis oi our decision. 

Created originally for the regulation of 
railway rates and practices, with authority 
to make rules, regulations and orders re- 
garding same, its jurisdiction has been 
latierly extended by act cf the Legislature 
to the production and transportation of 
oil and gas. Its rules, orders and regula- 
tions While carrying prima facie validity, 


are yet subject to inquiry at the suit of 
persons believing themselves aggrieved, 
the statute, Art. 6036 B providing, “If any 
person * * * at interest be dissatisfied with 
any rule, regulation or order adopted by 


the Commission in pursuance of the pro- 
visions of this act, such dissatisfied party 
may file a petition setting forth the par- 
ticular cause of objections thereto in a 
court of competent jurisdiction in Travis 
County against the Commission as defend- 
ant and such action * shall be tried 
and determined as other civil cases in 
said court. In all trials under this sec- 
tion the burden of proof shall rest upon 


| plaintiff.” 


Plaintiff's suit 


then, is not a class suit, 
but 


one under statute in his own behalf, 
is entitled to maintain in the 
District Court of the United States for 
the Western District of Texas for relief 


| tield 





ASSISTANT ATTORNEY 
GENERAL 





ROY ST. LEWIS 
\HE POST of Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral, in charge of Admiralty, Alien 


‘I 


Property and War Claims, was taken 
over Aug. 4 by Roy St. Lewis, recently 
appointed by the President to succced 
George R. Farnum, of Boston. Mr. St. 
Lewis is from Oklahoma City and was 
United States Atiorney for the western 
district of Oklahoma. 


against the proration orders in question, 
if they are as to plaintiff, unreasonable 
and unjust. Reagan v. Farmers Loan & 
Trust Co. 154 U. S. 362. 


Laws Cited as Source 
Of Commission’s Power 


The laws of the State of Texas, enacted | 


to conserve the oil and gas resources of 
the State, are the source of the Commis- 
sion’s power to make and enforce the or- 
cers in question, and to them we must 
look. Those portions of the statutes perti- 
nent here, defining waste, enjoining the 
conservation of oil and gas, vesting the 
Commission with authority over persons 
drilling and operating oil wells in Texas, 
and authorizing it to make rules and regu- 
lations for the conservation of oil and gas, 
and the prevention of waste thereof, are 
Arts. 6014, 6023 and 6029. (Note No. 2.) 


Under the authority of these statutes the 
Railroad Commission has occupied the 
assigned to it by making spec‘fic 
rules and regulations governing the drill- 
ing fov, the production and transportation 
of oil and gas with a view to preventing 
waste, as defined in the statutes, and in- 
jury to-the lands of adjoining owners, and 
these rules, practices and regulations have 
been quite uniformly sustained. Oxford 
Oil Co. v. Atlantic Oil Co. 22 Fed. (2d) 
597; Humble Oil Co. v. Strauss, 243 S. W. 
528; Gilmore v. Straughan, 10 S. W. (2d) 
589 State v. Jarmon, 25 S. W. (2d) 936; 
Texas Commission vy. Bass 10 8." W. (2d) 
586. 


Plaintiffs point to the fact that the 
statutes of Texas have not authorized, 


but have forbidden the consideration in 
conservation orders of economic waste, 
and that no statute has undertaken to 


authorize as a legitimate method to pre- 
vent physical waste, proration or any 
similar plan. They declare that while 
the Commission undoubtedly has author- 
ity to make reasonable rules and regu- 
lations having a real and direct relation 
to the conservation of oil and gas, and 
the prevention of waste, which though 
limiting the owner in the use of his 
property are designed for and effective to 
carry out the legislative will, the prora- 
tion orders in qucstion are not such orders. 

That they were not promulgated to 
carry out the legislative policy as declared 
in the statutes, and are therefore not 
commands of a sovereign State, but mere 
voluntary attempts on the part of the 
Sommission, in association with oil pro- 
ducers, purchasers and transporters of 
oil, to formulate and establish for the 


| State, contrary to its long-established leg- 


islative policy forbidding combinations, 
agreements and arrangements in resiraint 
of trade, and to affect the prices of com- 
modilies, the broad policy of so relating 
the supply of oil to the demand for it 
as to bring about and maintain the stab- 
ilization of the oil industry, through rais- 
ing the price of oil both to the pro- 
ducer and the ultimate consumer and 
keeping it raised. 


Policies of Commission 


Are Givén Consideration 


They say that this was to be accom- 
plished by agreement and persuasion, as 
far as might be, but when these failed, 
by having the purchasers and transporters 
of oil boycott the recalcitrants, and the 
Commission proceed against them. 

Those for the orders declare that the 
Statute authorizing the suit puts 
plaintiffs the burden of proof to estab- 
lish the unreasonableness of the orders. 
That until overthrown by such proof they 
must stand. That the motives, the pur- 


Note No. 2.-—Art. 6014, Waste. Neither nat- 
ural gas nor crude petroleum shall be pro- 
duced, transported, stored or used in such 
manner or under such conditions as to consti- 
tute Waste; provided however, this shall not 
be construed to mean economic waste. The 
term “waste in addition to its ordinary 
mesning, shall include permitting (a) escape 
into the open air of natural gas except as 
may be necessary in the drilling or operation 
of a well; (b) drowning with water of any 
stratum capable of producing oil or gas, or 
both oil and gas in paying quantities: (c) 
underground waste; (d) any natural gas well 
to wastefully burn; (e) the wasteful utiliza. 
tion Of natural gas; (f) the creation of un- 
necessary fire hazards. 

Art. 6023; Jurisdiction.—Power and author- 
ity are hereby conferred upon the’ Railroad 
Commission of Texas, over all common carrier 
pipe lines, conveying oil or gas in Texas, 
and over all oil and gas wells in Texas, and 
over all persons, associations or corporations 
owning or operating pipe lines in Texas, 
and over all persons, associations and cor- 
porations owning or engaged in drilling or 
operating oi! or gas wells in Texas; and all 
such persons, associations and corporations 
and their pipe lines. oil and gas wells are 
subject to the jurisdiction conferred by law 
upon the Commission, and the Commission is 
authorized and empowered to make all nec- 
essary rules and regulations for the govern- 
ment and regulation of such persons, 

Art. 6029; Rules and Regulations.—-The Com- 
mission shall make and enforce rules and reg- 
ulations for the conservation of oil and gas: 

1. To prevent the waste of oil and gas in 
drilling and producing operations and in the 
storave, piping and distribution thereof. 

2. To require dry or abandoned wells to be 


plugged in such Way as to confine oil, gag 
and Water in the strata in which they are 
found and te prevent them from escaping 


into other strata. 

3. For the drilling of wells and preserving 
a record thereof 

4. To require such wells to be drilled in such 
manner as to prevent injury to the adjoining 
property 

5. To prevent oil, and gas 
escaping from the strata in 
found into other strata. 

6. To establish rules and regulations 
shooting wells and for separating oil from gas. 

7. To require records to be kept and re- 
ports made by oil and gas drillers, operators 
and pipe line companies and by its in- 
spectors 

8. It shall do all things necessary for the 
conservation of oil and gas whether here 
tspecially enumerated or not and shall estab- 
lish such other rules and regulations as will 
be necessary to carry into effect this law. 
and to conserve the oil and gas resources of 
the State. 


and water 
which they 


from 
are 


for 


upon | 
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CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 





» 





INSURANCE—Life insurance—Actions on policy—Limitations—Beneficiary’s ig- 


norance as to existence of policy— 


A surviving wife's action, as the beneficiary, on a life policy of her deceased hus- 
band, commenced 10 years after the husband's death, was barred by limitations un- 
der a statute providing for the commencement of the suit within six years after the 
accrual of the cause of action, although she had no knowledge of the existence of 
the policy until after the expiration of the six-year period, where the policy was at 
all times after her husband’s death in the drawer of a bureau in her possession in 
which she kept a policy of her own and in which a married son kept a policy on 


own negligence. 


his life, since her ignorance of the existence of the policy was the result of her 


Schanzenback v. American Life Insurance Co.; S. Dak. Sup. Ct., No. 6734, July 


27, 1931. 





STATUTES—Initiative and referendum—Sufficiency of referendum petition—Addi- 
tion of petitioner’s resigence and post office address, and date of filing, by circular 


of petition— 


Signatures to a North Dakota referendum petition written by the petitioners 
themselves were sufficient, although the residences, post office addresses and dates 
of signing were written by the circular of the petition at the direction of the peti- 
tioner, notwithstanding a statute providing that “each signer shall add his residence, 
post office address and date of signing,” since the initiative and referendum section 
of the North Dakota Constitution, which is self-executing, does not contain such a 
requirement and the Legislature may not by statute hamper, restrict or impair the 
exercise of the rights reserved for the people by such section of the Constitution. 

Schumacher et al. v. Byrne, Secretary of State; N. Dak. Sup. Ct., July 22, 1931. 


STATUTES—Initiative and referendum—Construction of petition as referendum as 


distinguished from initiative petition— 


A petition which was denominated a ‘ 


‘referendum petition” and was described 


therein as “a measure for a referendum of Senate Bill No. 100,” and which specified, 
as the proposed ballot title, the words “referendum of Senate Bull No. 100, provid- 
ing for a tax of 4 cents per gallon upon motor vehicle fuels and for the distribution 
of the revenue derived from said tax” was, a petition for a referendum of such 
Senate bill requiring only 7,000 petitioners under the initiative and _referendun} 
section of the North Dakota Constitution and not an initiative petition requiring 
1¢,000 petitioners under such section of the Constitution, although .the petition con- 
tained the words “Be it enacted by the people of the State of North Dakota” 
which the Constitution requires in an initiative petition but not in a referendum 
petition, since the provisions of the petition itself disclosed that it was a referendum 
and not an initiative petition and the petitioners therefore were not misled by the 
expression “Be it enacted by the people of the State of North Dakota”; the validity 
of the petition was not affected by the unnecessary inclusion of such expression. 
Schumacher et al. v. Byrne, Secretary of State; N. Dak. Sup. Ct., July 22, 1931. 


iim 
STATUTES—Initiative and referendum—Su 


dum petition— 


fficiency of ballot title stated in referen- 


Where a North Dakota referendum petition was circulated and presented before 
the laws enacted at the legislative session at which the act sought to be referred 
was passed were compiled and published, and before such act was given a chapter 
number, the ballot title stated in the petition as the “referendum of Senate Bill 
No. 100, providing for a tax of 4 cents per gailon upon motor vehicle fuels and for 
the distribution of the revenue derived from such tax,” was sufficient, under a 
provision of the initiative and referendum section of the. Constitution requiring “a 
ballot title which shall fairly represent the subject matter of the measure,” as against 
the objection that it was too indefinite and misleading and that it did not apprise 
the voters that the measure was an amendment to a’ prior law and that the 4-cent 
tax was not an additional tax of 4 cents but a mere additional tax of 1 cent, since 
the ballot title did not purport to be a statement of the question, in view of the duty 
of the Secretary of State to prepare such a statement; the failure of the petition 
to state the ballot title in the form. of a question followed by the words “yes” and 
“no” did not invalidate the petition, since it is the duty of the Secretary of State 
to state the question on the ballot to be used at the election so that the electors 


may either vote “yes” or “no. 


Schumacher et al. v. Byrne, Secretary of State; N. Dak. Sup. Ct., July 22, 1931. 





WITNESSES—Credibility—Admissibility of evidence as to conviction of crime— 
Misdemeanor as crime within meaning of statute— ; 

In a personal injury action in a Federal district court of Oklahoma, evidence 
that a witness had been convicted of violating the Oklahoma Prohibition Law was 
admissible to affect his credibility as a witness, under a section of the Federal 
statutes providing that State laws “shall be regarded as rules of decision” in com- 
mon law actions in the Federal courts, and a section of the Oklahoma statutes 
providing that conviction of a “crime” may be shown for the purpose of affecting 
the credibility of a witness, since the State statutory rules of evidence were ap- 
plicable in the Federal court under the former statute, and since the violation of 


the State Prohibition Law, although designated therein as a “misdemeanor, 


is a 


“crime” within the meaning of the latter statute. 


Pure Oil Pipé Line Co. v. Ross; C. C. A. 


10, No. 385, July 25, 1931. 





Decisions Published in 


Full Text in This Issue ° 


OIL AND GAS—Regulation and control—Proration of production—Authority and 
functions of State Commission—Validity of orders for proration— ‘ 
Orders of the Texas Railroad Commission prorating the production of oil in a 
Texas oil field by fixing a low allowable production for each owner, not per well 
but per unit of 20 and 40 acres regardless of the number of wells upon the unit, 
pursuant to a plan to prorate production adopted by the Commission in conjunction 
with committees of oil producers, and to enforce the orders by entreating purchasers 
to boycott producers refusing to comply with the orders, were invalid because not 
within the power of the Commission under statutes authorizing the Commission 
to make and enforce rules and regulations for the conservation of oil and gas and 
for the prevention of “waste” of oil and gas in drilling and producing operations 
and in the storage, piping and distribution thereof, and defining such “waste to 
include “in addition to its ordinary meaning” the escape into the open air of 
natural gas in excess of that necessary in the drilling or operation of a well, the 
drowning with water of any stratum capable of producing oil or gas in paying 
quantities, underground waste, the wasteful burning of a natural gas well, the waste- 
ful utilization of natural gas, and the creation of unnecessary fire hazards, with 
the express provision that the term “shall not be construed to mean economic 


waste.”—MacMillan et al. v. Railroad Commission of Texas et al. 
Texas.)—6 U. S. Daily, 1318, Aug. 8, 1931. 


wD. 6. W. BD: 


State Taxation 
COLORADO—National banks—Discrimination between national bank shares and 
other moneyed capital—Method of assessment— 
Manner in which assessment was made against shares of stock of a national bank 


held not to be illegal—So. Broadway National Bank v. Denver. 


U. S. Daily, 1318, Aug. 8, 1931. 


(C. C. A. 10.)\—6 


COLORADO—National banks—Discrimination between national bank shares and 
other moneyed capital—Indebtedness secured by mortgage on real estate— 

Where a State statute required that the whole value of mortgaged property 
should be assessed to the owner, the fact that notes and other evidences of in- 
debtedness secured by deeds of trust or mortgages on real estate in the State were 
not assessed to the owners thereof who were engaged in competition with the 
business of national banks did not constitute an illegal discrimination against the 
shares of stock of such banks.—So. Broadway National Bank v. Denver. sy: C. A. 


10.)—6 U.S. Daily, 1318, Aug. 8, 1931. 


COLORADO—National banks—Discrimination between national bank shares and 
other moneyed capital—State and municipal bonds— 

The fact that State and municipal bonds were exempt from taxation in the hands 
of the owners who were engaged in competition with the business of national banks 
did not constitute an illegal discrimination against the shares of stock of such 


banks.—So. Broadway National Bank v. Denver. 


Aug. 8, 1931. 


poses, the ultimate desires of the Com- 
mission, of the oil companies, the oil 
committees and those who, working with 
them, have devised the scheme in ques- 
tion, have no bearing upon the validity 
of the regulation if as applied to the 
facts which it purports to fit, it validly 
regulates them. That in short, the Com- 
mission might have frankly declared that 


one of the purposes, or the main pur- 
pose, in mind was to reduce supply, if 
the rule as finally passed has the real 
and genuine effect to in a reasonable. 
fair and adequate way prevent physical 
waste and not the merely accidentally 
incidental effect, as the result of shut- 
ting in production, of effecting some 


slight reduction in such was‘e. 


Plaintiffs concede broadly that the mo- 
tives, purposes and intent of the Commis- 
sion are wholly immaterial if the com- 
plained of action is reasonably referable 
to its grant of powers, the conservation 
of oil, the prevention of physical waste. 
and in operation ‘t has substantial relation 
tc the granted power, even though that 
operation may accidentally effect economic 
waste, a subject iegislatively withdrawn 
from the Commission. They deny that 
the Commission, authorized as it was 
within the limits to carry out a con- 
servation policy against waste, as defined 
in the laws of the State, may, departing 
from that policy, establish a conservation 
pelicy of its own of the broadly economic 
kind in question here, with all the seri- 
ous complications in which it is involved, 
the grave consequences which it entails, 
and make that policy effective against at- 
tack by camoutlasing with words its real 
purpose and effeci, or by pointing to some 
result in keeping with its powers which 
may incidentally or accidentally flow from 
it. Siler v. Louisville & N. R R 213 UV. S. 
175; Minnesota v. Barber, 136 U. S. 313; 
Brimmer v. Rebman, 138 U. S. 78; Real 
Silk Hosiery v. Portland, 268°. S. 325. 
question. Presumptively valid though such 
acts are, courts, bound to give effect not 
te fictions, but to realities, may not in 


| construing them, close their eyes to what 


(C. C. A. 10.).—6 U. S. Daily, 1318, 
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Oregon Governor . 


! Denies Plea for 


Special Session 


Asks Members pf Legislature, 

However, to Cooperate in 
| Controlling Outlay of 
Local Taxing Units 





| Satem, Orec., Aug. 7. 
Governor Julius L. Meier has declined to 
convene the Oregon Legislature in spe- 
|cial session for the purpose of consider- 
| ing further means of controlling the ex- 
| penditures of local taxing units. The 
| Governor's letter to members of the Legis- 
| lature follows in full text: 


As a part of my program to secure relief 
| from the tax burden which now weighs 
so oppressively upon property and indus- 
try in Oregon, I recently called © confer- 
ence to discuss ways and means of con- 
troling the expenditures of the 3,000 local 
tax levying bodies which impose the ma- 
jor portion of our total tax load. 

State-wide Organization 


Out of this meeting grew a State-wide 
| Organization dedicated to the purpose of 
equalizing and reducing local tax levies, 
The exequtive committee of this organiza- 
tion, as you know from the press, recently 
adopted resolutions recommending con- 
sideration of the advisability of calling a 
special session of the Legislature for the 
purpose of providing machinery to con- 
'trol and supervise the tax levying and 
debt contracting powers of local agencies. 

After giving earnest thought to this 
recommendation and making a careful 
;canvass of the reaction to this proposal, 
I have determined that it is inadvisable 
at this time to convene the State Legisla- 
ture in special session. 
| I trust, however, that you will continue 
to give careful study to future legislation 
looking to public economy and tax reduc- 
tion, that you will help to organize pub- 
lic opinion in your community on this im- 
portant question and that you will give 
your help and moral support to the local 
tax levying bodies who are, all to fre- 
| quently, besieged by those who want in- 
creased expenditures and neglected by 
those who desire detrenchment. 

Cooperation Asked 

Public opinion, if properly organized, 
can make its wishes felt by those who 
answer to the people for their offices. The 
State Tax Commission now has power to 
review local levies to see that they con- 
form to the’ requirements of existing 
Statutes, and the members of the Tax 
Commission are ready to assist and advise 
to the full extent of their authority. You 
can count, at all times, on the help and 
support of the Executive Department. 

There is no more serious problem than 
that of sound and stable public finance. 
On its successful solution depend the fu- 


| ture progress ana prosperity of the State. 


In this important undertaking I look to 
you, as a member of the law making body 
of Oregon for cooperation and leadership. 


Import Rate on Sugar Item 
'Is Defended by Government 


New York, Aug. 7.—Assistant Attorney 
General Charles D. Lawrence has filed 
with the Customs Court here the Gov- 
ernment’s brief in the pending case of the 
Savannah Sugar Refining Corporation v. 
the United States, involving the customs 
status of a commodity referred to as di- 
luted sugar, a solution containing 48 per 
;cent sugar, 52 per cent water and a smail 
amount of formaldehype. 

At recent hearings held in Savannah 
and this city, importers sought to prove 
{that this commodity should be admitted 
through the customs as a sugar sirup, not 
specially provided for, with duty at one- 
fourth of 1 cent per gallon, under the 
provisions of paragraph 502 of the Tariff 
‘Act of 1930. 

Assistant Attorney General Lawrence 
emphasizes that, in the view of the Gov- 
ernment, the record in the case clearly 
and plainly discloses that the importation 
is not a sugar sipup commercially, com- 
|}monly or in any statutory sense. The 
Government asks the court to affirm the 
collector’s assessment at 1.7125 cents per 
pound under the provision for sugars in 
paragraph 501 of the Tariff Act of 1930. 

Mr. Lawrence has pointed out that if the 
importers are successful before the court 
the Government will lose duties which 
| will aggregate hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. 


North Carolina Increases 
Gasoline Tax Revenue 


RALeiIcH, N. C., Aug. 7. 

Notwithstanding the increase from 5 to 
6 cents in the North Carolina gasoline 
tax, a larger amount of fuel was sub- 
jected to the levy in July than in the 
corresponding month last year, accord- 
ing to figures released by Commissioner of 
Revenue, A. J. Maxwell. 

The July, 1931, collections at 6 cents 
per gallon were $1,338,201. In July, 1930, 
the 5 cent tax brought in $1,066.453. The 
increase in gallonage was 974,642. 


| 


-\New Tax on Chain Stores 


all men can see. Disregarding pretense, 
subterfuge and chicane, courts must, look- 
ing through form to substance, ascertain 
the true purpose of a statute not from 
its re¢itals of purpose, but from the op- 
eration and effect of it as applied and 
enforeed. Smith v. Ry Co. 181 U. S. 248: 
Bailey v. Drexel Fur. Co. 259 U. S. 20; 

This is settled law where 
of legislative acts, State or nationat is in 
Lockner v. New York, 198 U. S. 64; Meyer 
v. Nebraska 262 U. S. 390; Henderson v. 
Mayor of N. Y. 92 U. S. 259; Chy Lung v 
Freeman, 92 U. S. 275. 

Certainly when a subordinate body like 
the Railroad Commission of Texas undcr- 
takes, as here, to deal in a broadly re- 
strictivé way with the right of a citizen 
to produce the oil which under the laws 
of this State he owns, it must be prepared 
to answer his imperious query, “Is it not 
lawful for me to do what I will with mine 
own?” by pointing to a clear delegation of 
legislative power. This must be found not 
in the recitative portions of its orders, for 
the Commission may not more than any 
other agent, lifting itself by its boot- 
straps, supply, by claiming, the power it 
dees not haves, but in the statutes them- 
selves, which have created, which control 
and which are the source of the Commis- 
sion’s power. 

Especially must this be so when, as here, 
under the thinly veiled pretense of going 
about to prevent physical waste the Come 
mission has, in cooperation with persons 
interested in raising and maintaining 
prices of oil and its refined preducts, sct 
on foot a plan which, seated in a desire 
to bring supply within the compass of 
demand, derives its impulse and springs 
from, and finds its scope and its extcnt 


in the attempt to control the delicate ad- | 


justment of market supply and demand 
in order to bring and keep oil prices up. 

We have searched, but we cannot read 
in any legislative pronouncement support 
for what the Commission has done here. 
Authorized, as we believe it to be, to make 
rules and regulations reasonable and just; 
having a true and direct relation to the 


the validity ! 


Is Proposed in Texas 


AustTIN, Tex., Aug. 7. 
Bills (H. 42 and H. 29) proposing a levy 
of $100 each on chain stores and a sales 
tax of 10 cents per pound on oleomarga- 
rine have been introduced in the Texas 
Legislature. 
House bill 43 would repeal the cigarette 
tax law which becomes effective Aug. 22, 


conservation of oil and gas, we can find 
no authority for its launching upon the 
policy in question. 

This policy of the artificial forcing of 
prices by governmental action, in coopera- 
tion with those in the oil industry in- 
terested in raising prices, by either stimu- 
lating demand or keeping supply in bounds 
has never been attempted in this State by 
the legislature itsel® on the contrary, it 
has heretofore not only not established 
such policy, but has forbidden, by positive 
penal laws, the application of such artifi- 
cial stimuli through private concert and 
agreement. 

In the light of such long established 
pelicy .and of the language of the oil 
conservation statute itself, excluding from 
the statutory definition “economic waste” 
we think it plain that whether the legisla- 
ture could lawfully have-—exercised this 
power, either directly or through a dele- 
gation of it to the Commission, it has not 
only not confided the extrcise of it to the 
Commission, but has flatly withheld such 
power irom it. 

In short, we believe that the orders in 
question are unreasonable and void as to 
plaintiffs because issued in the attempted 
cxercise not of delegated, but of usurped 
powers. As usurpations, under the au- 
thoriiy of the statutes of Texas authoriz- 
ing this suit, we strike them down. 

We find it unnecessary then to, indeed 
| we may not in accordance with established 
law, inquire into the constitutional ques- 
tions raised. Silver v. Louisville & N. R 
R. 213 U. S. 175. 

Let a decree 


in accordance with this 


opinion be prepared and filed. 




























PUBLIC UTILITIES 





‘Indiana Devises wee ane a | 
: | uto Folic ates | 
‘Joint Control’ of gone 


Insurer Deposi 


More Zones as Well as 
Some Rate Increases 


Its" 





Boston, Mass., Aug. 7. 

The 1932 schedule of rates and terri- 
toriés under the compulsory automobile 
liability insurance law to be announced 
early next month will provide for addi- | 
tional zones and in some cases decided in- 


Attorney General of State 
Upholds Method Suggest- 
ed by Commissioner for 
Handling Securities 





creases in rates, it was stated officially | ' , 
Aug. 6 at the State House. The following | [Continued jrom Page 1.1 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Aug. 7, | 4dditional information was made avail-|small portion of the deportation cases.” 
ii , 4. | able: He also states that he looks “with ap-| 
an Sates aim ie eee Tke State Insurance Commissioner,! prehension upon the suggestion of creat- | 
Commissioner by various insurance com- Merton L. Brown, is now engaged in de- | ing what, according to experience, will be 
panies whereby the securities would be| mining the 1932 zones and rates. No/an elaborate judicial department for the | 


figures are available but it was said in 
| some districts increases will be substantial. 
It is the Commissioner's desire to make 
new allocatians as equitabl> as possible. 


consideration of these deportation mat- 
ters.” 

Accompanying the report of the Com- 
mission is a “Report on the Administra- 
tion of the Deportation Laws of the United 
States” made to the Commission by Reu- 
ben Oppenheimer, an atiorney of Balti- 
more. His study was undertaken at the 
request of the Commission's subcommittee 
on criminal justice and the foreign-born. | 


deposited in safety deposit boxes in an 
Indianapolis bank with keys held by the 
Commissioner, the insurance company and 
the bank, all three keys being required to | = el ek eee as 
open the box, would be legal, WOT oe in te nee ete eae af oo 
General James M. Ogden has just ruled|qiiminate against territories re which ae 
se ny yea” gene gg vere side auto owners who are involved in few 
full text: -s yin a ; ;accidents. Although there will be ma- 


Dear Sir: I have before me your letter | terial increases in some of the territories 


| 





Pelee it is likely that because of the greater; ,_- > | 
° a a the joint ea ae eae jnumber of zones there may be reductions Crime Among Persons | 
as Commissioner of Insurance, and the ee communities where high ()f Foreign Birth Discussed 
various insurance companies required un-| “after the rates are romulgsted a pub-| The Commission adopts as its own the 
der the law to make certain deposits of | hic hearing will be beled. ee P conclusions and recommendations of Mr. 
securities,—the joint control of sueh se- pe eit eal imac ieee Oppenheimer. 
curities. as ae ees | The report of the Commission to the 
Three Methods Described k U ] ~ A sk President follows in full text: 
You describe three methods for the han- Kansas tl ities AS The current notion that the so-called 
* securities. bY foreign-born part of the population of the 
Gling of such securities by you. All e a ; . , ae 
“ State y 4 . United States, including the children of 
ee see ta eatety Gegeat boxes Ruling on Prohibition toric pare Sesponsivte tor 
Ppa iat i meas S ietae de oO a disproportionate part of the crime com- 
ir an Indianapolis bank. They differ in ° mitted in the country is certainly not 
the following particulars. In one case the Of A lian e S; les eee <a ; joe 5 ; 7 
: . - : 2 7 based upon an adequate statistical founda- 
prey: Magee ge ening 7c is ae pp C a “tion. It is true, however, that in some of 
tive of the bank, eac eae + nec our large cities some types of crime have 
box and access to the box cannot be ob- | anoeared as & fiat aaawnbae of Oheo 
tained except by the use of all three keys.) A oj : ’ Follows Reve on Le ore ene 
ained i wees Ys-'| Action in Court Follows Ar- tain groups of foreign people and that in 
oe thod ee ires either the f S l M f some instances, among these groups, or- 
eis = a depositing company or your | rest of Sales Manager for ganizations are popularly believed to have 
Key 0 3 ; : : rs : beer perfected both for the systematic 
key, but it is ee, = eo Alleged \ iolation of Law eT amiiieiiian of crime and for the protec- 
interested parties that the bank will not dee atantt an 
permit either yourself or the depositing Recently Enacted hia ders against detection a 
company to enter the box —— a aaa It is not Strange that among people 
presence of the other and St the Sak. Topeka, Kans., Aug. 7./ only recently admitted to our shores, there 
ay rye ee _ oy ante ‘Suits to prevent enforcement of the law Should be many who find it difficult to 
. - hi 4 catnad aes the depositing  °acted by the 1931 Legislature to prohibit adjust themselves to the changed condi- 
t a oh id Zc ae oe: Tale ‘there the merchandising of appliances by pub- tions under which they must live in the 
ge el f the bank and all other /i¢ utilities have been filed in the Shawnee land of their adoption. Rural eo 
ool ag thaepeds k will not permit en- County District Court. following the ar- who scatter over the United States follow- 
parties that the an a aye rest of L. L. Roesle, sales manager for the , !2€ rural occupations, have — ad- 
trance thereto in your abs . Capital Gas and Electric Company, on Justment easy, as have those also who ‘ave 
Questions Submitted a charge of selling an appliance in viola- | Undertaken to follow among us the sim- 
The questions submitted are as follows: tion of the act. = rp ectigge callings to = a = 
ih. che thitee ccnethods of contra! de-| The sales manager was released on ‘a | 9** Ot Walon Miky were accumenies Mh vue 
& scribed above, which do you consider, if any, writ of habeas corpus and separate actions COUPtry from which they came. 


But to those who settled in our 
industrial cities, 
and exacting. 
the strange 


legally joint control? 

2. Are these securities, or those in any one 
or more of the above-mentioned methods of 
control, now in the custody and control and 


under the supervision of the Insurance Com- 


great 
the change was severe 
In order to meet together 
and difficult conditions of 


were instituted in behalf of the Union 

Pacific Service Company and nine others 

in the district court at Topeka. 
Requests Ruling 


missioner in the manner and to the extent , ‘ their new life, to provide for one another 
within the meaning, intents and purposes The court is asked to enter a declara- the sympathy which they did not know 
a. provided by the various aennutes of as tory judgment holding the new law, chap- how to elicit from a people whose lan- 
State relating to deposits of securities DY ter 238, Session Laws of 1931, unconstitu- guage and ways they did not understand 
. surance Com- : . age aa ae ' ~~" oe ; 
Se SS ee ee °™ | tion@l and void. It is further requested and to retain some sense of old racial and 
3. Is joint control of securities authorized that pending final decision the Attorney community membership, at least until they 
or permitted in the case of any insurance |General and county attorneys be enjoined or their children could acquire relation- 
company ae ae deposit with from interfering with the “orderly han-| ships and positions in the new society, 
the nsuran t a 99 . A Ba 2 : 

4. In event of appointment of a receiver dling of business” by the plaintiff com these people naturally grouped themselves 
(other than under section 8908, Burns A. I. S. panies, ao into racial colonies 


1926 et seq.. 8935 et seq.. and other statutes re- 


It is alleged by the companies that the 
lating to appointment of receivers at instance 


The process by which the foreign born 
law is uncertain and ambiguous in defin- 


are to be assimilated into American life 


ee eee ae Jane of the de. ing the acts which it attempts to pro-| consists of an attrition between their 
ositing companies and order of court to, and hibit; that the effort to deprive the plain- habits and limitations and the new life 
egally served on the Insurance Commissioner, tiffs of property rights without due proc- around them until their nonassimilable 


may the Commissioner legally refuse to sur- 
render such securities and withhold the same 
for benefit of policyholders of members, as 
the case may be, in the case of any and all 
classes of depositing companies aforesaid? 

5. Would valid execuition in attachment or 
garnishment proceedings against securities de- 
posited as aforesaid justify (in those cases 
where with the approval of the bank onl\ 
is required to admit either the company or 
the Commissioner) the opening of the boxes 
or the seizure of any of the securities con- 
tained therein in the absence of either the 


ess of law is in violation of the Federal 
and State constitutions; that the act con- 
stitutes unreasonable and arbitrary exer- 
cise of police powers, since the statute is 
not in the interest of public morals, safety, 
health, or welfare; that the subject mai- 
ter of the act is not clearly expressed in 
its title; that the act undertakes to pre- 
vent the misuse of merchandising by pub- 
lic utilities by prohibiting proper and law- 
ful use of merchandising 


traits are worn away and the inadequacies 
of their equipment are supplemented by 
the things which are necessary to make 
them fit into our highly industrialized and 
commercialized life. 


Excess of Criminality 
Said to Be Disproved 


From other atudies made for this Com- 
mission, the strong likelihood appears that 


company or Commissioner? in connection > 
6. What. if any. liability would there be with such business; that the act contains the foreign born in the United States can 
on the bank for loss resulting from admis-|more than one subject; that it vests in| De definitely exonerated from the charge 
sion of one key-holder in absence of the pyblic Service Commission powers and du- that they have been responsible for a dis- 
other? : aa oroportionate share of ri urre’ 
7. Will you also please advise me as to ties not clearly indicated in the title of e Pa aie Tt e ae ae = — 
whether,’in the case of the fraternal asso- the aci; that the law impairs the obliga- an hese Studies seem to dis- 


close no reliable statistical basis for an 
opinion as to whether such an excess of 


ciation aforesaid. where deposit was made and 


tion of contracts in violation of clause 1, 
is held under agreement or order rather than 


section 10, article 1 of the Constitution 


y w oh securi- : , litv ye} 
By seeeie eens SS tee. meet . of the United States. cr ee ae or ae not ae 
control” as above described. taking into ac- Te - om 8 mericans rn in the nited 





count the powers. duties and liabilities of the 
Insurance Commissioner as provided by law? 


I do not find that the words “joint con- 


States with one or both parents foreign 
born, 


It ‘would not be unreasonable to expect 


Texas Fire Insurance 


Policies Total $26,983,764 


trol” have been legally defined, but ad- greater difficulty with this group. The for- 
hering to the rule of construction as ap- eign born naturally are less aggressive 
plied to statutes that “words and phrases AusTIN, Tex., Aug. 7. than their children born in this country, 
shall be taken in their plain, or ordinary The State Fire Insurance Commis- }” their efforts to hecome Americanized, 


and more tenacious than their children in 
retaining the traditions and habits of 
subordination acquired in the country of 
their origin. 

The American-born children of foreign 
parents, associating in our public schools 
and in the streets of our cities with thor- 
oughly American children, naturally want 
to leap all the barriers which set them 
apart as a distinct class and quickly re- 
sent, if they do not rebel against, the 
discipline and conditions of their homes, 
which seek to preserve in them the char- 
acteristics of foreign children as distin- 
guished from American children. 

This early resentment and _ Febellion 
against parental standards and parental 
discipline, refreshed from time to time by 
group-conscious assumptions of discrimi- 
nation, may well produce special difficulties 
and dangers for these first-generation 
Americans. Beyond the obvious probabil- 
ity of disturbance from such conditions it 
is not possible at present to go. Statisti- 
cal data, adequate in extent and reliable 
in character, are simply not available 

How far these difficult readjustments 
and surviving racial habits and tendencies 


and usual, sense” unless such construction 
be plainly repugnant to the intent of the 
Legislature or of the context of the same 
statute, Burns Annotated Indiana Statutes 
of 1926, section 247, it seems to me, in 
answer to your first question, that the first 
method above described is the only one of 
the three which can be said to be strictly 
a “joint control.” The second method de- 
pends for its efficiency upon the agreement 
of the bank to not permit the entrance of 
either party in the absence of the other. 

To that extent the joint control is quali- 
fied. The bank's failure in its agreement 
would completely break down any sem- 
blances of joint control. The same would 
be true of the third method. 


Delivery to Commissioner 

Without quoting from the various stat- 
utes upon the subject, I think it is con- 
templated that the deposit of securities 
equal to the net reserve value of all poli- 
cies of companies required to make such 
deposits is required to be made with the 
Insurance Commissioner. 

In other words there must be a delivery | 
of such securities to the Insurance Com- 
missioner or someone authorized by him to 


sioner, J. W. DeWeese, announced Aug 
that 40 per cent of the total fire insur- 
ance premiums written in Texas during 
1930 were written in 11 cities and that 27 
per cent of the insured losses of the State 
occurred in the same 11 communitics. 

Mr. DeWeese said that the total amount 
of premiums written in Texas during 1920 
as shown by the sworn statements of ail 
stock insurance companies reporting to 
his department was $26,983,764 and that 
the total amount of insured fire losses for 
the vear as shown by the reports was 
$17,225,417. 

Of tne larger cities in the State, Dallas 
had a loss ratio of 65 per cent; Waco, 63 
per cent; Ft. Worth, 59 per cent; Wichita 
Falls, 45 per cent; Houston, 37 per cent; 
El Paso, 37 per cent; Austin, 29 per cent; 
Amarillo, 29 per cent; San Antonio, 23 
per cent; Beaumont, 19 per cent, and Gal- 
veston, 13 per cent, Mr. DeWeese an- 
nounced 





Texas Governor Declines 
To Shut Down Oil Wells 


, . ee, "je , are either themselves causes of crime or 
receive them for and in his behalf. As toy Austin, TEX., Aug. 7. constitute conditions unfavorable to law 
what is then to be done with them as a] Texas will not follow Oklahoma's lead observance is properly a branch of the 
matter of safe keeping is another question. | in hutting down its oil wells, Governo: ; 


‘ general subject of the causes of crime, for 
Section 8943 of Burns Annotated Indiana : ‘ 


‘ including investigation, detection, prosecu- fy, ‘ -essarily eple tudy of 
> G aa Lavell ‘ . ion ps “Cc af lie Sr eae ° s , ’ Neel from a necessarily incomplete study of a 
Me Ross S. Sterling stated in replying to Gov- the study of which a special subcommit- tt at * tn mm jocs leads nine ed believe stitute a severe indictment of those tion and the enforcement of orders of de- rel tively small portion of the deportation 
Statutes of 1926 provides as follows: ernor W. H. Murray’s invitation. tee of the Commission has been consti- pea the spirit of the Bureau and 1S charged with the administration of the portation, should not be vested in the De- ; wt ee of abuse have received 
Any Indiana law requiring a life insurance, “Our Legislature is making splendid jyted. But this Commission discovers — has for the most ‘part been fair, law partment of Labor as at present, while, oyeremphasis and inferences of abuse 
company, organized and operating under ibe headway,” Governor Sterling Wired, “in afresh, each time a special study is pre- eae eee as ae ee —- The provisions of the Federal Constitu- irials of offenses against the law, which aan uae Gadilaenl in where a full knowl 
) diana to deposit certain securities | yg cc . saaranil aw . : oe aa ew pression, unfairness, an 1ardshi yhic for “otec . at aaa : a re B8e P ws 
ee ens $0 Ceponit certaln sex wives passing conservation laws. I am sure|sented to it, the interrelation of the vit rec cirs Ah e roth es - ——— tion for the protection of the rights of is a judicial function, should be conducted eqge of all the facts would justify the 
ana shall be deemed complied with should this session of ine Legislature is going | branches into which it has divided its gen- aaa at a tom Boo edocs tittle ; every person, citizen or alien, are # part|in the cou‘: of the United States. result obtained 
such securities be deposited, under the super- to pass the necessary measures to correct eral inquiry and the difficulty of comment- a ocr : h , e or no of the supreme law of the land, binding ., : I do not believe that these laws are bee 
page vault aeposit wae sf Insurance. in| our deplorable condition. ing, separately, upon reports which some- aaa Soar ie ae Le Sapo of the Bu-| upon all officers of the Government. No System to Relieve ing so negligently or abusively adminise 
company OF safety depots ope oust | _ “We are not in position to do as you arc|times touch at a tangent and at other |"©ol) 2ne¢ °s opera y agents scattered officer or agency of government is author- Hardshi i d this, report seems to indicate 
Bd y deposit company organ- | 4, ; “ag sega = a ae & . : over the country, subject to a centralized! ized under any system to disregar ‘so Hardships Advised tered a8 (his, Feport seen . 
ized under ‘the laws of this State, or of the | @0ing on account of the decision rendered | times interlock with other subjects. for control, which, with the slightest relax onsti Soon SO Seeemere ene To believe otherwise I would require more 
United States. but jn any event both the| by three Federal judges, which, in sub-|the study of which other groups of ex- tion of official vigilance wir oo Fin illu. ean limitations or to administer If a charge justifying or requiring de- clear, cogent, and convincing evidence 
manner of supervision and the depository | stance, annulle rorat , | i , , 0 - the law in a “tyranni ressive” | porta unde > aed. e : , 
shall be subject to the approval of the Com- PONCS, SMENEEOS OUT SeSeM les ti perts are collecting material. end which = Pe eee" aoe id coe 


congratulate you on your efforts and wish 
you success.’ 

Governor Murray's message to Governor 
Sterling said: “I trust you may see your 
way clear to join me in shutting down all | 


missioner of Insurance. 


It has been suggested that this provi- 
sion is probably invalid because not em- 
braced within the title of the act of which 
it is a part. 


in the main are in the province of the 
subcommittees of the Commission itself. 


Feelings of Insecurity 
Among Immigrants 


; . i of deviation fro the procedure in 
However that may be. after the secur flush wells in Texas, which bevond a, , bases its judgments upon the reports of are not familiar with our language or I regret that the time and resources of ae Ss criminal waieme e which lawe 
isek aon daaaatied un i a ae doubt would briny the desired results.” For this reason extended comment at the officers who have discovered the pros- institutions to see that the facts are fully the Commission did not permit of a sine are accustomed 
their safe-keeping fea aurea chan tae, ‘ . ee a |e Rapes * withhold pee gee effect pective Geers, subjected him to anon developed and that the law is properly|thorough study of our immigration laws ° I feel that the difference between a ju- 
s Ives |which the enforcement of the deportation nation, formed a judgment adverse to a ied. an their enforceme s § ‘ F ; 7 - 
and I see no objection to the first method | meaning and intent of the laws of the United State P 8 PP and the forcement. The statistics 


laws upon the may have as a 
° causative factor in the general crime situa- 


tion. It is obvious, however, both that the 


of so-called “joint control” described by | 
you independent of the above statute, and 
as hereinafter qualified. 


subject. 
Your fourth question involves the ques- 


’ . er aliens awfully i > Uni : ; 
tion of the custody of the Commissioner | spirit of these foreign groups would nat- deems necessary to secure affirmance of As Part of Contention San dnd taectan das amie a ——— ment of the operation of deportatins. 
Provisions requiring such deposits to be of such funds. His custody is a custody urally be apprenhensive of the administra- the opinion which it has engendered in The conclu:ions stated are in effect find-| tations from the United States, the num- The process of removal of aliens is not 
made evidently do not, in my opinion, re-| in law as well as in fact. He is, however,| tion of a bod" of law aimed particulariy him ings that the officers administering the ber of aliens in our penal institutions and a prosecution for crime where the defends 
quire that the control is joint in the com-| bound just .as anyone else would be to at members of the group, and suspicious Mr. Oppenheimer'’s report develops his-|law are often guilty of lawless ‘invasion or | the classes of deportees naturally suggests ant must be sccorded all the protections 
pany and Commissioner, instead of in the! obey court orders in cases in which the of an administrative enforcement of that torically and procedurally the growth of | disregard of the fundamental rights of|the inquiry as to why these people are guaranteed under our system of criminal 
Commissioner alone, in my opinion pre-| court issuing the order has jurisdiction of | law, nonjudicial in character, or at least . 4 " , ; ' : ~ s 


sents no real difficultics which would not 
be fully guarded against by an agreement 
to the effect that the company. upon rea- 
sonable request, should be required to fur- 
nish a representative with its key for the 
purpose of admitting the Commissioner 


his person and of the subject matter. 

In view of previous answers the answers 
to the fifth and sixth questions become 
unnecessary. 

As to your seventh question, I think it 
is contemplated that when deposits of se- 


surrounded by few of the safeguards which 
in every cow#try characterize the judicial 
determination of personal and _ property 
rights of great and sometimes tragic im- 
portance. 

This apprehension 





to the safety box. curities are made by companies not re-| forei born resident f oy oo Happily bis anyestigation dincovered noth- | oughness of Mr. Oppenheimer’s inquiry; respected and to see that they are en- oe oe se eerieation of tae 
A fe tl og Giants: aad oeieaae - oe 5 ee . 2. ee ore me me F Sident of the United ta es, ing worse thah the kind of unfairness to} and the weight to be given to his conclu-| forced . and just dealing, but that obligation is 
nee ie gheted ta tot ten adioeen, | ceeicees oe ee - e m- | whet er he has been naturalized or not, the suspected deportee which occasionally | sions, I am not prepared as a member of; It is hoped that this study, although not nealected merely because all the fore 
tive. As to the second question, such se- osits a the oe tole >t vo _ can ever be sure that he will not sud- results where men untrained in the law|this Commission to adopt, and enunicate!confined to the enforcement of the de- malities of a criminal investigation, heare 
Ste Poa Beocrale _ a _ n, si a a 5 on sam ns, § far as cOM-' denly be made the subject of an adminis- become too zealous as prosecutors to re-|as my own, findings of such a sweeping} portation laws, may lead to a thorough in- a aa trial are not strictly observed 
; , 1 accordance with the | trol is concerned. as in the case of de-/trative process, carried on without his| main judicial as judges. character affecting the conduct of those quiry into the entire system, and result |‘. 8n¢ [ria i pers: ; 7; 
m first method and with the agreement as | posits by companies required by law to|knowledge by telegraph between an in-, Plainly there should intervene in this|engaged in the administration of the law|\in such changes in the law ot in the sys-_ ,.1,C@mnot concur in a sather guadeel = 
@” above described are, in my opinion. in the; make them. Burns Annotated Indiana|spector in the field and a bureau in Wash- ‘ ' wit ae S * eer - : seer des 


custody of the Commissioner within the | Statutes of 1926, sections 9150-9153. 
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Establishment of Special Court Urged 
New Schedule w Provide jor) “OY Handling of All 


Wickersham Commission Recommends Creation of Tribu- 
nal to Prevent Instances of Abuses and Hardships in En- 


;cedure, the protection of a habeas corpus 


|ington, whigh will find some irregularity in 


INSURANCE SUPERVISION 















































































































































Court Appeal F led. | Attorne 
| On Pi pe Line Tax! 
| = 








y General 
Of Texas Surveys 
| State Gas Rates 


Attorney General of Nebraska 
Objects to Reduction in 
Assessed Valuation 


Deportation Cases 











Lrncoin, Nesr., Aug. 


Attorney General C. A. Sorensen has 
appealed to the State Supreme Court | 
from the action of the Board of Taxa- 
tion and Equalization, in reducing the 
assessment of natural gas pipe lines by 
17 per cent. Mr. Sorensen’s protest to 
the Board was overruled and he imme- 
diately announced that he would take the 
matter to the court. 

In his petition the Attorney General 
} alleges that the Board has no legal power 


+ 
‘a 


Purpose of Inquiry Is to 
Prevent Discrimination 
Between Cities and Towns, 
Declares J. V. Allred 


Austin, Tex., Aug. 7. 


The Attorney General, James V. Allred, 
has announced that he is engaged in mak- 


forcement of Laws 














his entry or in his conduct, break the 
personal and property ties which he has 
established in the United States, and re- 
turn him to the country from which he 


{tive features of the enforcement of the 
law. Such a court or commission thus 
|would be wholly disassociated from the 
|discovery and prosecution of deportees. 


: ing a survey of gas rates, including prov 
came, where he will not be welcome and To such a court appeals should ‘be | to deduct 17 per cent from the average duction and transportation costs, and has 
where he has already found the conditions| easily prosecuted. It should hear, in open | assessed value as returned by 25 counties, determined to take “avpropriate action, 
of life too hard to. endure. court and im the presence of the accused,,| making the valuation approximately 54 i, the courts if necessary.” when the sur- 

Every claim by an alien, except the high‘all the evidence upon which the final per cent of the actual market value and... ji. completed “to provent discrimina- 
prerogative claim of citizenship, may be! judgment is to be predicated. In the end depriving the State and counties Of | ti, petween the ci’ cs and towns of 
thus adversely determined by a nonjudi-|a public record should be made of each| “many thousands of dollars.” Texes. as well as between this and other 
cial administrative process, and, in the case. He asserted that the Board took this ae me ; 


States. and to effect a general scaling 


down of utility charges.” 
Chamber Complained 
Mr. Allred’s statement was made in @ 
letter to the secretary of the Plainview 
Chamber of Commerce, who complained 
that gas rates in that city are too high. 
“The West Texas Gas Co. furnishes us 


absence of an established appellate pro-! aciion because there had been a decrease 
of about 17 per cent in the returns of per- 
sonal property in the State and that there 
had been a depreciation in the cost of 
construction of pipe lines in 1931, but de- 
clared that there was no evidence before 
the Board upon which it could base such 
findings of fact. 


As Mr. Oppenheimer points out, such 
private and confidential matters as de- 
velop in these inquiries could be adequately 
| protected in the publie record by substitut- 
ing numbers or letters for the names of 
the persons involved in the proceedings. 

It should not be forgotten that although 
the administration of this law annually 


proceeding is only rarely available through 
the employment of competent counsel. 
This situation prolongs and deepens the 
immigrant’s sense of insecurity and delays 
his mental and moral stabilization in the 
country which he is seeking to adopt. 


With this report there is transmitted a | results in the deportation of approximately) The Attorney General also announced | with natural gas,” said a telegram from 
study of the enforcement laws of the! 15,000 persons, the investigating activittes|the receipt of figures compiled by T. J.| Plainview. “The South Plains Pipe Line 
United States made by Mr. Reuben Op- of the department annually question the | Sullivan, Gage County assessor, giving |Co. delivers it to them. The Red River 


penheimer at the request of the Commit- 
tee on Criminal Justice and the Foreign 
Born. 


Gas Co., sells it to them. The Prairie Oil 
& Gas Co. owns them all. We are not 
satisfied with our gas rates. We cah buy 
gas and put our own distributing system 
assessment in Nebraska of $9,629 for a in here and sell it much less if we could 
20-inch line. Oklahoma assesses an 18-j| get it transported down here. Would the 
inch line at $17,300, compared with $8,537| South Plains Pipe Line Co. be classed as 
for the same size in Nebraska. Kansas! common carrier so we could make them 
values a 12-inch line at $7,000, compared | deliver it to us? If so, is there any set 
with $5,318 in Nebraska, and Wyoming as-| rates on same?” 

sesses one type of 12-inch line at $8,200} The Attorney General's reply follows in 
and another at $10,666, while that size in| full text: 


comparative assessments for Nebraska and 
other States. These figures, he stated 
show that in Colorado a 22-inch pipe line 
is assesscd at $18,500, compared with an 


right of approximately 100,000 persons to 
remain in the United States. 

Of course, the number of foreign born 
in the United States, as to whom the pos- 
sibility of such a question constantly exists, 
is vastly greater, and for their reassur- 
‘ance open and easily intelligible processes, 


administered with convincing justice, are 
essential. 


° ‘ 
Deportation Laws 


Viewed as Necessary 

Mr. Oppenheimer is a graduate of Johns 
Hopkins University, Harvard Law School, 
and is a member of the Baltimore bar. In 
addition to an active practice of his ro- 
fession since 1921, he has been engaged in 
legal and sociological research of various 


Discretion in Enforcing 
Deportation Recommended 


3 e aa eee Nebraska is assessed at $5,318 I received your telegram relative to plans 

‘tng deli ‘primary wi fare | to tne extent that thee le affect vein formulated im our cy to rete 
a3 ; satis : : e . s 

aspects of the family, and has published foreign-born persons who have been _ac- | evidence upon which those findings are | 48 rates. The same problem confron 


in law reviews and elsewhere, in conjunc- COTded the right of citizenship, the Gov- | hased. This can not now be done. every city in the State. I have reached 


: ; ernmeént gives them, what it owes to every ; an the conclusion that there should be @ 
tion with Mr. Bernard Flexner, of the |;,; : In these circumstances I am constrained . 
. citizen, a just determination of their rights : general reduction of rates throughout the 
yew f ‘ sults : . ° f ‘ Ss § e 
N York bar, and others, the results of by the common processes of judicial action. to feel that these findings should } 


entire State in line with the reduced 
prices and values of other commodities 
and services. It seems to me that this is 
true of all public utility services. 


these researches. 

Under the auspices of the legal research 
committee of the Commonwealth fund, Dr. 
William C. Van Vleck has in the course 


transmitted as those of Mr. Oppenheimer, 
based upon his study of the subject and 
examination of the evidence. As such 


To the extent that these laws affect 
foreign-born persons who have not yet 
been made citizens, it is especially impor- 


5 , they can not fail to challenge the atten- : : ; 
of preparatiog a report on administrative ete ane ee - be tion of those in authority, and should in- The gas and secirie serve Oe 
control of aliens. : it be made manifest. But the quce a thorough inquiry have shown no disposition up ( 


law makes no distinction between natural- 
ized and unnaturalized persons in_ its 
guaranty of the great fundamental rights 
which are here 


This report has not yet been published, 
but Mr. Oppenheimer has been permitted 
to examine it, and to the extent that the 


to pass on to the consuming public the 
savings they should be able to make as 
a result of cheaper materials and supplies 


If such conditions exist appropriate 
measures should be taken to prevent, as 
far as possible, conduct so highly prejudi- 


s on . j : ‘ rey mai tion 
wo studies ver the same gr , mY. under consideration. cial both to personal rights an e or-, 4nd lower maintenance and opera 

Eoasmemaee tate oe ond eee of Rights of the United States iy ce a ee wis costs. The rates which they bare ge =e 
himself, in the main, in agreement as to and of the States extend their guaranties I agree with the conclusions in section based upon property values which were 


to “persons,” thus making them rights of 
men and not privileges of citizenship. A 
naturalized citizen has acquired substan- 
tive rights as a citizen by virtue of his 


their findings of fact and conclusions. 

A more restricted study, Deportation of 
Aliens to Europe, by Jane Perry Clark, of 
Columbia University, has also been sub- 


established during a period of inflation 
and great prosperity. 
Values Called Fictitious 


2, clauses (a) to (f), inclusive, of Chapter 
IV of Mr. Oppenheimer's report as to the 
defects inherent in the present system. It 
requires no argument to demonstrate that 


: aturalizs > rary It seems unfair and unjust for them 
stantially completed. Mr. Oppenheimer ilueet of oe United Bates s on moat as to matters involving vital personal tg demand and collect rates which will 
has seen Miss Clark's material. To the ance to another ss ae aaa oe ail “— rights and liberties the powers and du- yjojq what they term a fair return upon 
extent that the two investigations cover j. gy our soil, & ven a a. : wie 2 ties of detection, prosecution, adjudiea-. such inflated and fictitious values. 
the same field, the findings of Miss Clark of our laws oar = te aot Eni alee tion, and execution of judgment should The public utilities of the State are 
are in agreement with those of Mr. Op- jy, spirit at wir ‘cule 5a mt With’ not all be vested in one administrative going to have to get down on the same 


or the ex- 
press language of our bills of rights to 
deny the substance of these guaranties to 
resident aliens, either directly or indirectly, 
by adopting processes for their assurance 
which in effect diminish their effleacy to 
‘classes of persons not classified by the Con- 
stitution itself 

Even a persons accused of a fraudulent 
entry in violation of our laws is entitled 
to have the facts fairly determined as to 
the truth of the charge. These considera- 
tions are emphasized by the fact that in 
many deportation cases, even when the 
judgment is just and necessary, the hard- 
ships are extreme both upon those who 
are deported and their families who are 
permitted to remain, and in the opinion 
of this Commission the limited discretion 
which Mr. Oppenheimer recommends to 
be given, to permit in cases of exceptional 
hardships a relaxation of the rigid require- 
ment of the present statutes, would be con- 
sistent with the dignity of a great and 


penheimer 

Deportation laws are, of course, neces- 
sary. No other penalty than deportation 
will protect the United States from being 
inundated by defective, diseased, delin- 
quent, and incorrigible persons. No 
other penalty will adequately discourage 
border jumpers or stowaways or the indus- 
try of smuggling undesirable aliens at our 
borders 

The United States has a policy with re- 
gard to the admission of aliens, and those 
who by fraud make illegal entries, or by 
subsequent conduct attempt to defeat that 
policy, should be deported. For roughly 
100 vears we welcomed aliens without much 
discrimination. The immigrants who 
came in great numbers were scattered and, 
as it were, sown into the vast areas of 
undeveloped agricultural lands of the 
country, and they neither faced nor pre- 
sented the problem which arose when our 
own population began to become urban and 


agency of the Government. 

It disturbing to be told that the 
principles and practices of the Inquisition 
and the star chamber have gained a foot- 
hold in our system of government. 

If these principles and practices are ad- 
mitted as to aliens, it is only a question 
of time when they will be applied as to 
citizens. They have no place in our Amer- 
ican system 


with all other business and in- 
The land owners:and farmers 
loss long ago and aré still 

The merchant has charged 

The oil companies, railroads, 
and manufacturers have taken 
theirs. Those who own the stock of and 
control the great utilities of the State 
and Nation are not entitled to any greater 
consideration than ,any other class and 
must take theirs. 

In view of my convictions inthe mat- 
ter, I have been making a study of the 
whole utility situation. This office is mak- 
ing a survey of rates which are being 
charged the consumer by the gas come- 
panies, as well as production and trans- 
portation costs. When this is completed 
I have determined to take appropriate 
action, in the courts if necessary, to pre- 
vent discrimination between the cities and 
towns of Texas, as well as between this 
and other States, and to effect a general 


level 
dustries. 
took their 
taking it. 
off his. 
banks 


is 


- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Administration Through 


Court System Is Urged 


It is equally obvious that in the adminis- 
tration of laws of this character @scre- 
tion should be vested in some officer or 
agency of government to grant such re- 
lief as may be required by justice and the 
ordinary consideration of humanity 
against peculiar hardships which may 
arise in individual cases, of which examples 
are given by Mr. Oppenheimer in his re- 


intensely industrial. i port. scaling down of utility charges. 
> 48 humane Nation. I am not prepared, however, to adopt ° s 7 
Development of Policy ¢ The instances calling for the exercise of he recommendation contained in section Controlled Outside 
. ° . iscretionary relaxation would be too few 3 elas ; : . ‘ ; , ’ robl I revealed 
) ? ; 3, Clauses (d) ) g é , My study of the probiem has reveale 
On Immigration Reviewed to constitute a real infraction of the policy ‘fy. 4 a), (e) and (f) of Chapter IV,| 


that most of the utilities serving the pso- 
ple of Texas are controlled by individuals 
and corporations outside the State. In 
some instances the organizations are very 


It was pot, therefore, until 1882 that 
need was felt for a general immigration 
law and not until 1917 that what may be 
called the present policy of the country 


for the creation of a board of alien ap- 
peals to exercise judicial functions in con- 
nection with the deportation of aliens. 

In my view the creation of special tri- 


of the country which it is, of course, of 
great importance to maintain. 

The Commission adopts the conclusions 
and recommendations which 


c constitute als *haracter proposed 5s : x. y of these combinations 
on that subject was adopted. At the out- Chapter IV of Mr. Oppenhcimer's report ee a er ate og Mi oe peg es pl violation of our 
set the whole matter was naturally in- (Signed) George W. Wickersham, Chair- They tend to produce aeaiademes and con- anti-trust laws, it is my purpose to prose- 
trusted to an immigration service which, man, Newton D. Baker, Ada L. Comstock, fusion in government with constantly in- cute them vigorously ; 

operating at the ports of entry, excluded William I. Grubb, William S. Kenyon creasing organization and eee = de-| The task is a great one and requires 
undesirables. Gradually it began to ap- Monte M. Lemann, Frank J. Loesch, Paul stroy that simplicity of ccalaieaan and concerted action on the part of all State 
pear that illegal entries were being made J. McCormick, Roscoe Pound. direct responsibility which in exaentia) to. and local authorities. It is my belief 
at other places and that the macninery May 27, 1931. effective administrati rither rr ‘ivate that if the local officials of all the cities 
for preventing the entry of ineligibles in : OR GDSEI Prva 


or public affairs 
Independent 


served by each of the utilities will join 


limine had to be enlarged. Prohibition hands and pool their resources in unified 


of entry had to be supplemented by detec- 


H.W. Anderson Outlines 


administrative tribunals 


tion and deportation of fraudulent en- Differences in Opinion may be and sometimes are necessary as effort to reduce rates, it can bs accom 
trants and developed ineligibles 7 agencies for the efficien’ exercise of the plished. As Attorney Gencral of Texas, I 
war 6a Ee = es ; ae gi es ; t The statement of Henry W. Anderson regulatory powers of government, but the siand ready to espouse your cause in 
in a ame eacenans af the aaninnee . eyo re aes i trial of offenses against the law is a judi- accomplishing this object. It is an in- 
r é é stra - concur generally in the statement of cig “ti f suc ‘jals 1 erent function of the office to protect 

tive task of the Bureau of Immigration. principles and in oe. SOS Ee WE ONS Ne | ee : 


the observations 


* a aa : ‘ con- conducted in the courts, where proper; the public through the courts when they 
ova a ’ nen nararel ” in- tained in the report of the Commission protection of personal rights may be af- are injured or have a cause of action, 

dene whose task it was to pre- as to the defects in the present system forded and the aid of counsel in every = 
vent illegal entries the additional task for the deportation of aliens, I reerct stage of the proceedings may be insured. - 


of discovering those who escaped their net 
and, second, because the last 50 years 
has been characterized by a tendency to 
use administrative processes rather than 
judicial 


that I am unable to concur in all of the 
conclusions and recommendations adopted 
by the Commission from Chapter IV of 
Mr. Oppenheimer's report. 


effective and methods of deportation more 
humane 

While I am compelled, for the reasons 
stated, to differ from some of the con- 


The fact that the number of cases is 
large is no adequate reason for denying to 
a person accused of violating the law the 
right of a trial the 


x aha . ; in courts under the ,, os : ; , 
processes, wherever it was pos- In section 1, clauses (a) and (b) of pr clusions and recommendations of Mr. Op- 
re 3 i ‘ ’ ses protection of recognized judicial procedure. 

s f : -|Chanter T' i aa; 

sible, to avoid delay and to secure simpli- Chapter Iv, Mr Oppenheimer states a: The proper administration of justice to penheimer which are adopted by the Com- 

fication of procedure conclusions from his study that “the citizen and alien. to rich and poor. is ove | Mission. I can not too strongly emphasize 
As a consequence, as Mr. Oppenheimer apprehension and examination of sup- of the first and most { ‘tant duties of ™Y, 2Pprecfation of the importance and 

points out, the deportation laws of the posed aliens are often characterized bi sovernment. If the veweane Seeks aaa apparent thoroughness of his study and 
J ‘ SabcmhtaraSer C s Vg n psent courts ar | oaeaat 

United States are administratively ei- methods unconstitutional, tyrannic, and adequate for the prompt and orderly ad- a adh 

forced and the agents of the Bureau of Pe he hp 


(Signed) HENRY W. ANDERSON 


May 27, 1931. 


4 oppressive,” and that there is strong rea- ministration of ustice, other. 
an a ; f ‘ ‘ 5 rs should be 
Immigration of the Department of Labor, son to believe that in many cases persons ' : , 


States, cach wave oe saan eae aon a ion ay wee aumane at ae “Netter considerations of convenience Mr, Mackintosh Outlines 
ae wd ho oll ellen were would have shown their right fl remain Serei gaatieirame nee ee — His Opinions on Report 
tive, a prosecutor, and a judge three func- eis dak duo Ge United eaten — ee ne mates ig enneth Mackintoms 
—— poy ig hia nareade ees - bse primarily the fault of the agency I see no reason why the execution of ne Se of Mr. Oppenheimer’s 
individual. Mr. Oppenheimer's examina- behind ae beck tee Gow seanineen aa the administrative features of the law, report leaves me with the impression that 






statute is sustained, 
an order of deportation should be entered 
by the court, to be executed by the De- 
partment of Labor, with discretion vested 
in the President to relieve against peculiar 
hardships in special cases 


sory. 


Methods Employed 


In Deportation Cited 
This control is by a central bureau which 


than has been so far offered. 

The justifiable presumption that a high 
department of government is honestly 
and humanely performing its important 
duty should not be overcome by the show- 


manner, 

It is equally true that it is the duty of 
those charged wits the administration of 
law affeciing the most sacred personal 
rights applicable generally to persons who 


dicial and an administrative function has 
not been kept as clearly in mind as it 
should have been in making an appraise- 


him, and reported, for confirmation and 
authority to act, that judgment, with such 
part of the record as the prosecutor judge 


given in Chapters I and II of Mr. Oppen- 


Practices of Officers heimer’s report, estimating the large num- 


i j stice s y raw: 
the administrative enforcement of the de-| the persons concerned. This is a serious|here at all. justice, but it is only the withdrawal of 


ts am : ; | : , a privilege because of its having been 
portation law, points out suggested reme- |tharge, for nothing can be more destruc-| Apparently a small proportion only of oe cee and in such an edminiatraaaan 
dies for the sporadic evils which have de-| tive of respect for or confidence in gov-|the aliens who are in the United States proceeding it is not necessary to make 
veloped, and safeguards against other|/ernment than the lawless administration|in violation of our policies and laws are *.. ~~ y r : 


use of all the technical maehinery avail- 


evils which are inherently likely under a| the y ; 
e: yu | of law. able in a criminal prosecution. 


}found and deported. We certinly have 
system so centralized and administered. | 


With due regard to the apparent thor-| the right to demand that these laws be 





of 





dictment a purely administrative 
[Continued on Page 7, Column 2.) 


| process a judicial body independent of the without first having made a personal ex-|tem of administration as will tend to ren- 
department charged with the administra-;amination of the actual records and other | der methods of prevention or control more 
5 
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Railway Ordered 
To Pay Half of 


Excess Earnings 


Pere Marquette Line Must) 
Remit Recapturable Sum 
To General Contingent 


Fund, I. C. C. Rules | 


The Pere Marquette Railway on Aug. 7) 
was ordered by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to pay into the general rail- 
way contingent fund $820,512.66, repre- 
senting the recapturable amount of ex- 
cess earnings of the carrier determined | 
by the Commission for the period March 
1, 1920, through Dec. 31, 1925. (Finance | 
Docket No. 3886.) 

The sum in question represents one-half 
of the carrier’s excess earnings of $1,641,- 
025.31, which, under the provisions of sec- 
tion 15a of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
as amended by the Transportation Act of 
1920, is due the Government. 

The Commission based its determination 
of excess income upon a 1925 valuation 
of $111,500,000, which Was more than} 
$100,000,000 below the value claimed by 
the railroad of $219,438,083 for the same 
year. 


Computation of Earnings 


The Commission found that during the! 
last 10 months of 1920 and the calendar 
years 1921 and 1924 the road had not} 
earned in excess of the 6 per cent allowed 
on its investment under the provisions of 
the law. During 1922, however, excess 
earnings of $36,827.55 were computed on 
a valuation of $96,500,000, while in 1923 
excess of $366,473.84 was determined cn 
a valuation for that year of $100,500,000. 
In 1925 exces, earnings of $1,237,723.92) 
were determined on a valuation of $111,- | 
500,000, making total excess earnings of | 
$1.641,025.31, of which one-half, or $820,- | 


512.66 was held to be recapturable. 

The Pere Marquette was ordered to pay 
the recapturable sum in Federal reserve 
funds drawn to the order of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to the Sec- 
retary of the Commission not later than | 
Sept. 16, 1931, unless protest is filed within | 
40 days of the service of the Commission's 
order in the proceedings. In the latter 
alternative, hearing will be had upon the 
carrier's protest. 


Railroad’s Estimates 
According to the railroad’s estimates, its | 
properties were valued at $122,421,766 for | 
the last 10 months of 1920; $125,773,813 | 
for 1921; $119,661,992 for 1922; $213,377,-| 
739 for 1923; $217,893,681 for 1924 and} 
$219,438,083 for 1925, all of which valua- | 
tions are more than $100,000,000 in excess | 
of the Commiission’s determination of 
value for the corresponding periods. 

The Commission’s determination of re- 
capturable excess income is tentative un- 
less not protested by the carrier within the | 
stipulated 40-day period, when it becomes 
final. Follgwing hearings on protests, the 
routine proeédure is to issue a final order 
made upon the record in the hearings 
upon the road's protest. 


French Aviation Exports 
Increasing This Year| 


Opposed in M aine 


I. C. C. Told Low-paid Pulp- | 


wood Cutters Would Ab- 
sorb Part of Increase 


Avucusta, ME., Aug. 7.—Pulpwood cutters 
are receiving only $1.25 a day now and 
would have to absorb any freight rate 
increase because of the competition of 
foreign wood, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission was told at the final hearing 
here on the proposed 15 per cent increase. 
The statement was made by W. V. Went- 


worth, of the Penobscot Chemical Fibre) 


The small farmers, who supply much of 
the pulp from their woodlots, would have 
to take another loss when “already close 
to the wall” due to the low price of agri- 
cultural products, he said. 

A protest from the Maine Lumbermen 
and Land Owners Association was read 
by Walter A. Powers of Houlton. The 
Maine Commissioner of Agriculture, 
Frank P. Washburn, introduced a letter 
from Frank A. Potter of Bangor, secretary 
of the Maine State Grange, acting in an 
unofficial capacity, wrote that he found 
the majority “irreconcilably opposed” to 
the increase. 

A protest for the Associated Industries 
of Massachusetts was presented by James 
H. McCann, assistant transportation man- 
ager, who said his organization had sym- 
pathy for the railroads but preferred a 
flat rate if an increase was unavoidable. 

At the conclusion of the hearing it was 
announced that briefs in connection with 
the New England hearing may be filed 
within 10 days after the conclusion of 
the general hearings. 








Cattle for Market 
In Next Four Months 
Will Show Decrease 


Indications Point to Weaker 
Demand for Feeder Stock 
Rest of Year, Says Depart- | 
ment of Agriculture 


The number of cattle on feed for market 
in the Corn Belt States Aug. 1 was about 
13 per cent smaller than Aug. 1, 1930, and | 
there was a considerable decrease in the 
proportion of cattle weighing 1,100 pounds 
or more for marketing in the next four, 





‘Higher Rail Rates ‘(Government Acts 


To Test Railway 
Recapture Law 


Withheld From 


Payments 


months, the Department of Agriculture | determine its course without undue delay, 


stated Aug. 7. 
demand for stocker and feeder cattle for 


Indications point to a weak | lt 


the rest of the year, the Department said.' action, so far as is practicable.” 


The statement follows in full tex: 
Cattle On Feed Declines 


There were about 13 per cent less cattle, munication, Comptroller General McCarl 
on feed for market in the Corn Belt States | declared: 


on Aug. 1 this year than on Aug. 1, 1930,! 


according to the estimate made by the! sidered on Jan. 18, 1923, it was held that 


Department of Agriculture. 


‘east of the Mississippi, as a group, had|cess income under the Interstate Com- 


16 per cent less than last year and the merce Act, were public funds of the United 
States west of the river had 11 per cent| States in the sense that they should be 


less. None of the States had more cattle 


on feed this year than last and only Ne- 


| braska had as many as last year. 


French exports of aeronautical equip- 
ment during the first five months of the 
current year showed an increase over the | 
corresponding period of 1930, according to 
@ report received in the Commerce De- 
partment from Trade Commissioner W. L. 
Finger, at Paris. 

The total for the January-May period | 
of 1931 was valued at approximately $3,- 
225,000, as compared with $3,209,000 in the | 
corresponding period of last year. Land 
planes constituted nearly all of the plane 
exports, only about 23,285 being for other 
types. 

Servia imported from France 195 tons 
of aircraft equipment, while Greece, the| 
second largest purchaser, imported 181) 
tons. French Indo-China, Brazil, Belgium, 
Turkey, Madagascar, Russia, and French 
West Africa follow in the order mentioned, 
with purchases from 40 to 60 tons. 

French imports amount to less than 1/60 
of the value of the exports, only 7 tons 
having been imported.—Issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 





Canada to Test Route 
For Shipment of Wheat} 


The Saskatchewan Provincial Minister 
of Railways recently stated that he had 
“received. positive assurance from Ottawa} 
of the amount of grain needed for the} 
test shipment over the new Hudson Bay | 
Railwey to Churchill, Manitoba, thence 
by ship to Europe,” according to a report | 
received in the Commerce Department | 
from Assistant Trade Commissioner Ayl-| 
win Probert at Winnipeg. 

Arrangements are reported to have been 
made for the full amount, 750,000 bushels, | 
to be shipped from that province, and the 
test will be made some time after Sept. 15. 

It is stated that the Minister has wired 
Ottawa asking that the Dominion Gov- 
ernment take full responsibility for the, 
marine insurance on this shipment and 
provide the boats, three in number.—Is- 
sued by the Department of Commerce. 





More Electric Power 
Is Being Used in Homes 


[Continued jrom Page 1.) 
served by electricity. A population of 
nearly 85,000,000 enjoys electrically-lighted 
homes. 

There is a tendency for the number of 
domestic consumers to reach an equilib- 
rium as the saturation point approaches. 
For example, the number of domestic and 
farm customers increased from 3,100,000 
in 1912 to 10,200,000 in 1922, and thence to 
about 18,000,000 in 1927. Domestic con- 
sumers reached approximately 20,300,000 
at the end of 1930. The increase in the 
number of domestic consumers was 1.8 per 
cent in 1930, compared with an increase 
of 4.6 per cent in 1929, and 6.3 in 1928. 

As the increase in consumers of elec- 
tricity for domestic and farm use has 
slowed down, there has been a steadily, 
increased consumption per individual cus- | 
tomer. Each customer in 1929 used an 
average of 548 kilowatt hours which was 
an increase per consumer of 48 kilowatt 
hours over the previous year. 

With the increase in demand by the 
domestic consumer, there has occurred a 
decline in price. This average unit price 
dropped from $6.33 at the close of 1929 to) 
$6.03 at the eng of 1930. The average | 
domestic consumer in 1930 increased his 
use of electricity, according to the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association statistics, 
by 9.6 per cent while his average rate 
decreased by 4.8 per cent. 4 

During the decade the average domes- 
tic consumer has increased his use of 
electricity by 62 per cent while his annual 
bill has grown but 31 per cent. There 
has been a saving to the consumers re- 
sulting from the lower average prices of 
$430,000,000 during the decade. 

The variety of uses to which electricity 
is now put in the home accounts for 
the increased use of it. From light to 
curling irons, from washing machine to 
radio, dozens of appliances lightening do- 

estic labor and increasing personal com- 
ort have been invented and are being 
acquired by millions of home makers. 


Reports from feeders as to the kinds 
of cattle on feed indicate a considerable | 
decrease from last year in the proportion | 
of cattle weighing over 1,100 pounds to be} 


marketed during the next four months, a, Payment to such carriers earnings from 
matesfal increase in the proportion of Mail, passenger and freight transportation, 
cattle weighing from 900 to 1,100 pounds, | otherwise due in such cases, in cases where 
and little change in the proportion under | the interests of the Government were not 


900 pounds. 


The estimated number of | fully protected or the carriers had failed 


cattle on feed Aug. 1 this year as a per-| ‘© liquidate their indebtedness when called 


centage of the number on feed Aug. 1, 
1930, by States, is as follows: ~~ 










CP nickcvnecneces 90 South Dakota . 70 | 
Indiana 87 Nebraska ...... 100 
Illinois .. 80 Kansas .... 80 | 
Michigan . 80 Eleven corn belt 
Wisconsin ., - 90 Elevencorn 
Minnese@ta .. - 95 belt States 
SN Pas ae aoe an & 92 (weighted) 87.4) 
Missouri .......... 80 
Shipments Smaller 
Feeders reports as to the number of 


stocker and feeder cattle they expect to 
buy during the last five months of 1931, 
compared to the number bought during 
the same period in 1930, point to smaller 


;Shipments of such cattle into the Corn 


Belt States this year. These reports indi- 
cated a larger movement than last year 
into some States where the drought of 
1930 reduced the in-shipments but a de- 


crease into the principal feeding States, | Of the indebtedness.” 
indicated smaller ;———— . 


The reasons for the 


movement this year most generally given| corn crop this year and. by the supply and 


were the unfavorable returns from feed-| relative price of unfinished cattle, most in- | 
ing operations during the past two years! dications point to a weak demand for) 
and the resulting difficulty that manyj such cattle during the rest of this 


feeders will meet in financing feeding} Because of continuing poor pasture condi- 


operations this year. | 


While the actual shipments of stocker| August, 
jand feeder cattle this year will be de-' feeder cattle are apt to be made later | 


termined largely by the out-turn of the this year than usual. 





Radio Decisions oie, Ap plications 


Announced by Federal Commission 


convenes in September: 


Renewal of licenses: 

The following applications for renewal of 
licenses were granted for the regular license 
period: 

KLX, The Tribune Publishing Co., Oak- 
land, Calif. 

WDAF, The Kansas City Sta¥ Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

WMT, The 


Waterloo Broadcasting Co., 
Waterloo, Iowa. 


re OAM WREC, Inc., Memphis, 
enn. 
WWJ, The Evening News Assn., Inc., 


Detroit, Mich. 
WCAO, The Monumental Radio Co., Balti- 


more, Md. 

WGBI, Scranton Broadcasters, Inc., Scran- 
ton, Pa. 

WNAX, The House of Gurney, Inc., Yank- 
ton, S. Dak. 


WSUI, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa. F 

With regard to the following applications 
for renewal of licenses, the Commission di- 
rected that temporary licenses be issued for 
the term beginning 3 a. m., E. S. T., Sept. 
1, 1931, and period ending according to 
Special Minute No. 360 adopted April 16, 
1931, each of said licenses to contain the 
following clause: 
a tempora.” 
tion as the Commission may take after 
hearing on the licensee's pending applica- 
No authority 


“This license is issued on 
basis and subject to such ac- 


tion for renewal of license. 
herein contained shall be construed as a 
finding by the Federal Radio Commission 
that the operation of this station is, or will 
be, in the public interest beyond the term 
hereof.” 

KFDY. South Dakota State College, Brook- 
ings. S. Dak. 

WFLA-WSUN, Clearwater and St. Peters- 
burg Chamber Clearwater, 
F 


of Commerce, 


la 
WLBZ, Maine Broadcasting Co., Ince., 
Bangor, Me. 





Limestone I ndustry 
| Expands in Decade 


Total of 1,168 Enterprises En- | 


gaged in Production in 
1929, Census Shows 


| According to data collected in the Cen- 

















Sales of Retailers in Indiana 


' 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 








SHIPPING . . . AVIATION 

















Classified by Census Bureau 





+ information which the Bureau of the Census has gathered in the Census of 
Distribution is now being made available in State reports. 
of each report on kinds of business is being prepared by the Bureau giving, by 
merchandise groups, the number of stores, net sales, per cent of total, and per 


capita sales. 
population 3,238,503) : 















































e} |Sus of Mines and Quarries taken in 1930, Number 
The R., F. & P. for Fail-jtimestone was produced in the United| a. 
States in 1929 by 1,168 enterprises, em- To 
’ » tal, all stores ....cccccccee ececceecs 41,796 
ure to Render Amount pioying 32,283 wage earners (average for | 
° |the year) and reportin wer uipment, General merchandise group .............. 1,660 
Due for Excess Earnings wait on egareeats rating 6 534,023 horse- | Department oearen with food , Sepertmanss } 
—_—_—__—_—— | ($100, and over exclusive o: sales) 0 
‘ power. | Department stores without food departments 
[Continued from Page 1.] In 1919, the last preceding year for| ee gad ore) a aaa aceeacins? + 180 
. i i ry- th food departments ..... 
received from the use of the trust fund,;which data for mines and quarries were Dry-goods stores without food departmenis ... 645 
and orders it to pay such profits within| collected by the Bureau of the Census,| General merchandise stores with food de- 
| 120 days from the date of the order. | the number of enterprises engaged in the) partments ..............ccsceeeeeeeceeeeeues 131 
“The time fixed for the payment of the! production of limestone was 895, the num-| General merchandise stores without food de- sée 
principal sum, under the order,” continued! ber of wage earners employed was 22,069 | ideer ana Gees OT ae da ce ee in 
Chairman Brainerd, “has expired and the| (average for the year), and the aggregate | Variety, 5-and-10, and to-a-dollar stores .... 378 
carrier has failed to comply with the or-| horsepower rating was 213,717. Of | — 
der. The Commission is, therefore, con- | 1,168 returns received for 1929, 889 repre-| Purniture and household group ........... 1,255 
fronted with the question as to the proper) sent strictly quarrying enterprises, 266) Furniture stores ............0.cecseeseseeeeees 789 
course it should pursue in compelling the| represent only the quarrying operations Draperies, —-,, ona upholstery stores .... 2 
carrier to make the payments required of of establishments which operated finish- FiO", “qiaeeeate, erceliacy, tnwate, enamel 
it by the Commission. jing plants, or lime or cement! plants, in| “ware ..........ccccceseeccccessceeseeeenenes 19 
“Respecting the procedure, briefly it; connection with their quarries, and 13) Household appliances (electrical) .........:.. 238 
may be said that the carrier has a clear | represent combined quarrying and finish-| Household appliances other than electrical... = 
cut and well understood remedy, if it de-|ing operations of those establishments for | Rett mae Temmivane with: rh SEE = 
sires to contest the order, by bringing | which no oe returns for quarrying! pictures and framing ...........eseseeeeeeues 8 
action in the District Court to have the) were received. Stoves and ranges .........eceeeeeeees 21 
order set aside. Undoubtedly the Com-| The quantity of limestone produced inj Antique BNOPS on ccgscecsccccvcqecsovecs 10 
: 7 J . . . ' my < 4 
mission also may resort to legal means to | 1929 by the establishments in the industry | Giier home furnishings and appilance siores 4 
enforce payment of the sum, although! was 144,315,000 short tons, valued at $116,- | ~ aoe 
there is no precedent by way of legal de-| 539,522, including approximately 336,838) Food group ..........cecsceceeeeeeeeueeeues 11,828 
cision indicating clearly a appropriate! short tons, valued at $3,022,805, for the | Candy and nut stores Saba soso te as cone ce ata sek 
remedy for enforcing the order. 13 enterprises that reported the combined! Confectionery stores (candy and fountain).. 1,07 
“ a ; i j | ‘ ‘ 7 ° —! . in- 
i tit te inea peamapinas yg San | a rations of quarrying and finishing lime- | Deluding milk a Wee 184 
iinstitute lega ~ | Stone. Eggs and poultry dealers 126 
tion of these funds in. this and other; ie i | Delicatessen stores ............2000+ 103 
cases, which will arise under the act, the|,, 12° leading States in the order of pro-/Pruit stores and vegetable markets 250 
}duction of limestone were Pennsylvania G stores 3,622 
recovery of the funds and the administra- Michi : ) Be ee er ere i 
fon: th ¢ by the Commission in-aceord-| chigan, Ohio, Illinois and New York,| Grocery stores with meats ... 4,643 
tion thereof by the Co . | which accounted for approximately 59 per | Meat markets with groceries .. 794 
ance with ed — of =o a rill cenp of the tonnage produced in 1929. |Fish markets (sea food) ...... 63 
unquestionably subjecte serious *“~| Meat markets (without groceri 592 
unqu J j Issued by the Bureau of the Census. | Bakery-goods stores aa 
me | | Coffee, tea, spices .. 
Unchalleneged by Carrier | Other food stores ........... 16 
“In view of these circumstances, the | R d d = 
Commission has directed me to call to! ncrease ecor e€ | Automotive group pee akueR Coan essence te 7,873 
‘your attention the fact of the issuance . 5 Seema TS vcceesceness Se 
|of the order and that the sime remains) In Shi Traffic Vi | Accessories, tires, and batteries ... 451 
, unchallenged by the carrier in any direct | p a Battery shops (including repairs) ... 190 
proceeding, in order that you may take, | Tire shops (including tire repairs) 275 
under advisement the desirability and the| P t f Phil ] ° elioe ee = a Poe ae” ams 
propriety of offsetting against the car-| ort 0 11ade P V@ Filing ‘stations with candy, luneh counter, 
rier’s indebtedness to the United States | tobacco, groceries, or other merchandise ... 797 
under this order any sums which may be! re artes erties. eee acu « see 7 
payable to the carrier for services per- e SI ee 13 
formed by it for the United States,” ne Vessels Representing All Na- Body. fender. and paint “shops ooo: as 
eclared. | “ arages (repairs and storage, gas, Oil, and ac- 
“The Commission, before taking any| ons Docked at Base Dur-, Parking stations,” parking garages, and iots }7* 
- : : ” - . ! r. . , 
| further proceedings in the matter,” con ing May, According CG) |), CURIE OE UN WR OUD oo ok ce ceccce veses-cocees 9 
tinued Mr. Brainerd, “will await advice ‘ cs Radiator shops (including repairs) ........... 32 
from you as to the course you deem it Shipping Board Aircraft and accessories ..........++ LSereekins 3 
proper for your cffice to take. In view tenis 
of the desirability that the Commission Apparel group ............. 2,615 
y | Marked increase in the use of the Phil-|Men’s and boys’ clothing ..-. 71 
will be appreciated if your office will adelphia Tidewater Terminal by steamer Men's and boys hats and caps 3 
| expedite the consideration of its course of | lines operating to foreign and intercoastal| yen's clothing and furnishing 171 
| ports was noted during May, when 63 ves- | Children's specialty shops .... sa 5 
Mr. McCarl's Repl | sels, flying the flags of every nation, made | Women's ready-to-wear specialty shops—ap- 
Be ee OTT on use of the terminal, according to an an-) ,,parel and accessories «oe B38 
In reply to Chairman Brainerd’s com-' nouncement appearing in the current issue Miinery shops eee a 
of the “Merchant Marine Bulletin,” offi-| Shoe stores—men's ...........s..sssssssecess = 
ae ; ; . | cial publication of the United States Ship-| Shoe stores—women's ..... se sesceceeecereees 33 
“By decision of this office, as recon-| ping Board. | ae. ees ans children’s shoe stores.... 628 
Jan. i The statement follows in full text: Hosiery shops and knit goods shops .........- 7 
The States|the funds received from railroads as ex- An encouraging upward swing in several Corsets and lingerie shops ................... 14 
foreign trade directions, and with it an us om. GREIGTS sien evens ccsccccsvcccsccevepores 214 
improvement in Delaware River commerce Umbrella shops (umbrelias, parasols, canes):. 
dabnaited Goi the: Coeawury to the erect of | generally, is reflected in the marked spurt | . 
yp ero pa lg neat I lg urpose | own during May in traffic of the ship! Restaurants and eating places .............. 4.021 
a special tund to be use Pp | lines operating via the port of Philadel- | Cafeterias ..... 0.0... cccceece scene tener eeeeees 52 
specified in the Act of 1920. ._. | phia. MD a scion ciate cserapersetesesdagercases 809 
“In order to protect amounts otherwise | | LUNCH FOOMS ....cccrccrercceserccencevscceecs 1,886 
due from railroad companies to the | Gains at Other Ports ee Settee eee e eee eeeee ee eeeeeeeeees 3 
United, States this office frequently has| While the entire port area from Chester | Fountains ...-+..-..sssssssusecsecsecsecsecsens 1082 
resorted to the means of withholding from) on the south to Port Richmond on the| Fountain and lunch o2.32. ee. 27 
north, including the Camden district, | Soft drink STANGS 2... ce esecrccercccerececece 151 
showed a decided betterment in shipping En ons bse. Neb Gee teasseesedaeneetened 15 
during the month, the most notable gains | py 
° Lumber and buildi ‘oO 5 
in overseas trade were registered at the! Lumber and station taotentole - — 
oe ee the Philadelphia Tidewater Ter | Rooang and hardware .......... 70 
minal Company. EE. aie Kd E EARNS Khan oab'n0s ve esseesceeeeerenes 152 
| ‘ i IN Ts io. o's rel ae a hae wad wb xe Wine : 
upon to co so, and no reason appears; sixty-three ships, flying the flags of | miectrics! ta eenaasar oh 138 
| Why, in the present matter, the same pro- | ,,, ti oiaiea aa | Heat i brags nsascesnatesie.ei 87 
dure may not be adopted, it appearing ery nation, an average of two vessels a| Heating appliances and oll burners .......... 104 
ce y * d docked at thi Plumbing, heating, ventilating, including fix- 
7 ay, docked a is immense marine base 
that amounts stated in your letter have| on" the Delaware at the foot of Or RES aera cee rcs seuasisuen (toes ¢ 302 
been certified by your Commission as due e 2008 OF Oregon | Glass and mirror shops /............scc0cccees 21 
; Avenue during May, establishing a banner | Paint and glass stores ........-...-.-......... 
; the United States, under the Interstate . 243 
'Commerce Act, as amended, and that the|ecord in point of number of ships han- ci 
‘earrier has failed to comply with the or- died at this terminal so far this year. Second-hand stores ...........0.ssseeeecceess 450 
der of your Commission In making public the result of May ac- = parts and accessories (second- 
| “Accordingly a letter has been ad- ee 0 aired Terminal, E. W.| tires and batteries (second-hand) ..... 22... 4 
dressed to the R. F. & P. R. R. Co., ad- |): oe » trafic manager, expressed | Furniture (second-hand) ............ 238 
vising the carrier that all earnings of the | Dimself.as quite optimistic regarding the | Pawn shops See ee ae ana aniaie see gen'sie's 25 
road for transportation for the Govern- | future business of the port. | een, ae eet iccennd<hene) 46 
Companies toosalee ciering capes snanieen Hesssaee eens ail : 
; after accr ,wW e;  « es co ee REL Gout tS costa neat sscongieexs 4 ox 
ere ‘ 3 
withheld by this office for application PI 2 See ee me ant, d Store fixtures and equipment (second-hand) 5 
inst the indebtedness of th | Inq reg g our facilities here, and; Machinery, second-hand (including second- 
rr Ndenyenne € company | this is being steadily reflected in increased| hand pipe) .........-.0.-.0sc0eceeseeeneeees 3 
until a sufficient amount for the purposes | gemand for berthi . | Unclassified second-hand merchandise ....... : 
has accumulated, or until other satisfac-| gate ships in th ng space to accommo 40 
|tory arrangements are made to take care - ae — < the foreign trades. For ex- \ I TR TONNE i is 0505s crcnserkeiersasinas ne 
ample, @ he 62 ships docked at tide= | country general stores (misce ous mer- 9,507 
———____— | water terminals during May, 95 per cent | ~chandise with groceries) .......-....00--++ a71 
~ | Were engaged in overseas trade, and the | Country general stores (groceries 
| 5 per cent remaining in the intercoastal ID occa Cama ance on Cadcus ores 114 
| trade Country general stores (groceries with dry 
2 goods and/or notions) ..........+ 4 
“An excellent idea of the growing ap-| Book stores ............... | 
year. | preciation for Philadelphia port facilities ped a ee fountains 82 
|is found in the fact that we are repeatedly | eer Brees ne seen ene tet sees 548 
i j : : s wi ins .. 
tions in many important feeding areas in| accommodating shippers who heretofore | G84" and wood nerds es et _ 
the purchases of stocker and|have moved their merchandise through | Ice dealers (except manufacturers) .........- 7 
— ports. For instance, on May = | Sot eos. stent eee eeeeeees 156 
there were 11 cargo carriers discharging | R'Us 7 AAS. SOM WW ss von'enBein naister 587 
aa ie | Drug stories with fountains ................+. 
————= | at one time at the tidewater. When you| farm ingplements, machinery, and equipment 993 
consider that our total berthing capacity | Farm implements, hay, grain and feed ...... 38 
is 15 ships, this is something for Phila- | Feed stores ..........ssseseeeeeeeeeneeeeeaeees 520 
| delphia to cheer about, especially in these oe ageseseoeeaceainarsereaseerasien 54 
| times of depressed world trade.’ Mr. Farmers’ supplies (including ranch, dairy, and 146 
Stringfield, as well as George M. Richard-| beekeeping supplies) ............:+ss0c+see0s 282 
}eom, general manager Of the Tidewater | Florists. .5......ccccccccccccccccsncevccseccence 229 
| Terminal Co., gave expression to another | Toy eee a RAR SA SIAI APS TETARGG RELA DASE 4 
A |cheering note in discussing the rt's ; renee cogs * Ane ve ss Se 294s 42 
Decisions of the Federal Radio Commission on pending applications were an-|future. Both agree that the interest now | Novelty a tae MEMES. cacss cnons 2 
nounced Aug. 7 as follows, subject to ratification by the full Commisison when it displayed in the port by the Pennsylvania | Jewelry stores ...........cccceececeeeeeeeeeees 494 
| Railroad through its president, W. W. | Luggage and Teather goods stores ............ 28 
tests for location of new transmitter. | Atterbury, is bound to have a healthy, —, instruments and music (without 
Set fer bearing: pape ae | Stimulating influence on port business gen- | News dealers... — 
May Bee ae eerie | News dealers ...........0-.ssecsecocceseceeeees 
doah, Iowa, renewal of iloense, 930 ke., 1 kw. | ar (‘oo pas eon “le feal app! liances, at 35 
Gay. 500 w. night, half time. (This applica- | Further Gains Seen retail et ee Sheena e 40 
tion is set for hearing for the reason that ‘ A A, ine <Pemslaan oe anaoane 
the facilities of this station are being re- | “The passenger and cargo line which | Office and store furniture and equipment... 19 
quested by KGBZ. |General Atterbury plans for Philadelphia,” | ce oe lac Ra a 3 
The Sun-Gazette Cq., Williamsport, Pa., |said Mr. Richardson, “surely will pro-| Opticians and optometrists ..............s.... at 
requests construction permit for new sta- | ; Dp =e Pp 78 
ii Lao bo. tite anaes with WRAK. | mote big strides in shipping via the Dela- | Radio and electrical shops .......+-.sse+eeee0s 336 
Application denied: : ware. The influence of this improved | Radios ee Sa teeeesecceee 118 
City of Pasadena, Calif, denied permis- | Service is bound to attract additional im- ; ‘oder ais tee bee Game 37 
cor wath ean ea cad ot ae git~ | port and export traffic t6 Philadelffhia | Scientific and medical instruments, supplies 
in order to conduct’ tests with Federai |{2 Which all lines will share. As proof|_ and equipment dealers ............. 9 
Forestry Service, Angeles National Forest. | Of his assertion, Mr. Richardson offered | Paver — and See stock dealers 34 
Broadcasting applications: the following illustration, which he enid | Beiatecs end Nenemennnere (retail sales) ; 
Robert J. Wood, Lake Placid, N. ¥.. con- |is found true in many lines of business | Stationers and SOMO a cass vase cas aedae " 
sees pets resubmitted, amended as | in Philadelphia. | Auction houses (miscellaneous goods at auc- 
WMBR, F. J. Reynolds, 905 Florida Ave. | “If for example,” he said, “a chain | pm cs tte ee es 7 
Tampa, Fla., license to cover construction |store found it desirable from’ a business | eer ers, SUpplies. at retail... spateeeesi tas 8 
permit granted May 19, 1931, for change i i Can p grap SUPPNES ....-e004 23 
equipment. = , ee sR Posen: oy to open a grocery at, we will | Chemicals, other Oo) i ieee 4 
WDAE, Tampa Publishing Co., Tampa, |S4¥, Fifth and Chestnut, in 48 hours two | Dental supplies, at retail .................... 6 
Fla. license to cover construction permit | Others at least would be searching for a | Toilet articles and preparations (including z 
granted July 7, 1931, for change in equip- |store in the same spot, and next door| embroidery, needie work, and stamped goods 15 
Charles M, Conner, Haskell, Tex.. construc- | if Possible. The same principle can be | Iron, steel, and metal, at retail ............4 4 
tion permit to erect a new station to use | applied to ships. This new line will at-; Leather and Sadings, GE VOCE. “once sccccences 10 
1,200 ike., 50 w.. unlimited time. | tract business from SURE GAM 0ie | Me rrtre “88808 teeetan ses ccesorcnecness & 
e Waterloo Broadcasting Co., j|every ship line out of Philadelphia will | Mait products and supplies .................. 
y | “ a PPUIES vocccccecunasvence 26 
Change power fom 280 garth oa see naa |Share in this additional cargo. Of this I | Monuments and tombstones |.............0..- 116 
250 w. on experimental basis to 500 w. (with- |4™M certain, the Atterbury program will | Patent medicines, remedies, perfumes, ex- 
Out Saperimental CRUE). ccting On, |Sarnee eee ie Meatent emphasis in 28 | pes shove (animate, birds, ‘std ssssssccsssss 
Grand ‘Junction, Colo, modification of |) Religious goods stores (including religious 
license to increase hours from sharing with | History of Terminal eukken sbbntes ttt eeeeeeeeesereeeeeeraereses sees . 
wUz t0 univnnes. sie ‘niintiailinie Less than 10 years ago the Tidewater | Sanitary supplies (insecticides, disinfectants) 1 
KGXM, Mutual Telephone Co., Waikii, | Terminals, today playing such a promi- = SRDS 2 ns oon. a sscns pass s eseetaaessnsss 18 
Sees eee ar en ean Serene | BEDS Yard in perk BURNS, Wore Of M0)“ Eeris) cw tncsccettcctsscesscnesseesss | 8 
KGXJ, Ulupalakua, iHawail, license covering * Army base. The property was leased and/| Blue printers ooo. oie e eli ececcneeeene eee 4 
construction permit for 40,700 ke., 200 w., | taken over from the Government by| Unclassified ..........:ssesseeseeesceeseeceeees 156 


KSEI, KSEI Broadcasting Assn., Inc., Poca- 
tello, Idaho. ‘ 

WKAQ, Radio Corp. of Porto Rico, San 
Juan, P. R. 

WTMJ, The 
Wis. 

Applications granted: 

Buchan & Heinen Packing Co., Port Arm- 
strong, Alaska, granted authority to con- 
struct radiophone transmitter at Port Arm- 
strong, Alaska. 

WCMA, General Broadcasting Corp., Cul- 
ver, Ind., granted construction permit to 
move transmitter and studio locally. 

WNBR, Memphis Broadcasting Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn., granted permission to use port- 

' able transmitter for purpose of making 


Journal Co. (Milwaukee 


\ 
" 


point-to-point service, 

KHERI, Pan American Airways, Inc., mod- 
ification of license for change in frequencies 
to 333, 500, 3,070, 5,690, 8,650, 1,688 ke., air- 
craft service, 

W2XH, American Radio News Corp., New 
York, N. Y., renewal of special experimental 
license. 

W9XAB, Chicago Federation of Labor, 
portable, Chicago, Ill., renewal of specia] ex- 
perimental license. 

National Broadcasting Co., portables, New 
York, N. Y., three, renewal of license. Pickup 
service for rebroadcast purpceses. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., Saxonburg. 
Pa., renewal of special experimental license. 


Harvey C. Miller, president of the present 
operating company. Mr. Miller and his 
| associates have developed the 
until today it is regularly serving 33 
steamer lines operating to 67 foreign ports. 

Skins, hides, jute, burlap, cocoa beans, 
and hemp in large quantities, from India, 
China, and the Far East, along with raw 
material of every description from South 
| America, including coffee, wool, hides and 
packing-house products, are almost a daily 
| handling operation at this big Philadel- 


phia shipping base. Lines to and from ,handled. 


terminal | 








*Less than one-hundredth of 1 per cent. 
Note.—Kind of stores 


Net Sales 
(1929) 
$1,229,294,386 
$154,427,574 
12,283,817 


83,454,396 
4.438.493 
16,713,373 


5,399,305 


5,211,916 
343,677 
26,582,597 


$55,152,330 
42,042,784 
383,149 
949,885 


660,509 
6,236,583 
2,355.354 
1,677,276 

96,346 
167,790 
233,197 

7,742 

196,107 

39,907 


$280,629 ,283 


12,580,059 
3,238,103 
1,600,876 
3,479,793 

70,604,532 

128,144,171 

24,655,630 

649.454 

20,163,505 
3,300,584 
2,005,060 

118,255 


$271,963,051 
171,898,279 
4,218,192 
11,486,331 
2,069,517 
6,792,447 
34,812,230 
15,864,692 


6,486,973 
104,117 
126,988 
251,055 

1,597,306 


15,781,070 
106,402 


198.748 
168,704 





$90,825,871 


20,335,295 
13,010,022 
4,020,913 
822,526 
1,533,566 
17,724,127 
1,348,656 
373,883 
160.154 
2,535,465 
30,050 
65,758 


$43,626,945 
2,449,283 
11,805,233 
21,865,859 
161,400 
5,705,356 





$101,501 ,631 
59,275,324 
3,178,657 
1,992,838 
19'513.585 
1,618,956 
2,670,531 


8,137,685 
358,739 
4,755,316 


$3,719,080 
691,362 


37,990 
1,705,300 
625,084 


228,972 
137,343 


$227 448,621 
16,803,941 
1,954,742 


16,228,053 
1,966,401 
1,250,463 
4,229,561 
5,292,029 

28,597,488 

769,370 
7,465,768 

11,919,957 

32,584,073 
4,683,384 
2,670,468 


187,653 
923,471 


8,590,914 
$3,381,222 
59,252 
337,568 
274,305 
2,025,034 
9,223,050 
940,077 


456,805 
1,595,469 
1,724,742 


2,414,290 
1,336,888 
197,624 
918,290 
1,193,870 
8,274,356 
5,121,284 
1,665,088 
378,621 


813,646 


247,951 
97,975 


116,573 
481,100 
105,154 
443,972 


Per Cent 
Total 
Sales 
100.00 


1 


2.56 
1.00 
6.79 
36 
1.36 
44 
42 


03 
2.16 


4.50 





A special summary 


Following is the Bureau’s summary for the State of Indiana (1930 


Per 
Capita 
Sales 
$379.59 


$47.68 
3.79 
25.77 
1.37 
5.16 


1.67 





1.61 
10 


8.21 | 





$17.03 | 


12.98 
12 
29 








NIWA 





1.75 
02 
59 





{ 

Italy, the Baltic and French ports are also 
using these terminals. j 
As a matter of fact, the business at-| 
tracted here by the facilities of this ter-| 
minal has been one of the big factors in' 
keeping Philadelphia in the forefront as, 
the second United States port on the At- 
lantic coast in the amount of tonnage 


not identical with commodities sold. 


Italian Gasoline Price 


Continues to Decline 


Due not only to overproduction of, t0 Milan, where gasoline prices are low- 
petroleum but alse to the greater local 
refining and the heavy receipts of Russian | gallon.—Issued by 
crude, the price of standard motor fuel’ Commerce. 


‘Navigation Board’ 
| To Publish Maps 
For Air Routes 


Convention Organizes Plan 

To Distribute Weather 
| Reports to International 
| Aerial Transports 




























































































|  canicittin lagen 
| Minimum requirements for air worthi- 
|ness_ certificates, the organization of 
| weather reports on international airways, 
j}and further coordinated studies of air- 
|Dlane engines were among the foremost 
| subjects reported on and discussed at the 
{nineteenth session of the International 
Commission for Air Navigation which met 
in London recently, according to a re- 
port received in the Commerce Depart- 
ment from Trade Commissioner William 
L. Kilcoin at London. 


The commission decided to adopt these 
regulations to serve as a guide for the 
technical services, particularly in states 
where aeronautical instruction is unde- 
veloped. It approved new scales and new 
projections for the publication of inter- 
national maps intended for aviation and 
decided to modify the table of conven- 
tional signs to be marked on the maps. 
| The rules relating to the meteorological 
organization of international airways, the 
exhibition and communication of meteoro- 
logical information at airports, the ex- 
change of climatologicai information and 
warnings of phenomena dangerous for 
aviation were remodelled and a new in- 
ternational code for meteorological mes- 
sages was adopted. The table of national- 
ity and registration marks established by 
the commission was modified according 
to new marks adopted by Canada, Por- 
tugal, Finland, Denmark, U.S. S. R., Pan- 
ama and Lithuania. 


The commission decided that each of 
the states should communicate to the 
commission information concerning the 
‘existence on routes frequented by aircraft 
‘of any cables placed at a height of more 
than 130 feet high, or which cross water- 
ways, or of other obstructions dangerous 
for aviation. 


It was decided by the commission to 
pursue or to undertake the study of new 
‘rules concerning airplane engines, the re- 
vision of the provisions of the Conven- 
tion for Air Navigation; 1919, the study 
| Of certain modifications regarding prac- 
j tical tests of flight for obtaining the cer- 
itificate for pilots of airplanes engaged 
!in public transport, study of modifica- 
| tions regarding the requirements for the 
second-class navigator’s certificate and 
| the age limit for members of the operat- 
|ing crew of aircraft engaged in public’ 
| transport.—Issued by the Department of 
Commerce. 





Rerouting of Air Beacons 
Planned on Eastern Line 


All sites have been selected for the re- 
alignment of airway beacon lights on the 
Washington-New York section of the At- 
lanta-New York airway and the work of 
| installing the rotating beacon lights will 
be undertaken soon, Col. Clarence M. 
Young, Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
for Aeronautics, announced Aug. 7. 


This section of the airway, when the 
lights are established at the new sites, 
will follow a more direct route than the 
| original course, Col. Young explained, and 
in general will be more desirable from the 
standpoint of regular users of the airway. 


As now aligned, the airway will be 
routed as follows: Washington, D. C., 
| Bowie, Md.; Baltimoré, Md.; Edgewood 
Arsenal, Md.; New Castle, Del.; Philadel - 
|phia, Pa. (Camden, N. J.); Trenton, N. 
|J.; Princeton, N. J.; New Brunswick, N. 
J.; Westfield, N. J.; and Newark, N. J. 
| Landing facilities are available at all of 
the foregoing points. 


Beacon light sites will be located at or 
near the following points: Riverdale, Md.; 
| Saunders, Md.; Bengies, Md.; Perry Point, 
Md.; Northeast, Md.; Glasgow, Md.; 
Pigeon Point, Md.; Pedrickton, N. J.; 
Paulsboro, N. J.; Riverton, N. J.; Croydon, 
Pa.; Morris, Pa.; Clarkesville, N. J.; Mon- 
mouth Junction, N. J.; New Brunswick, 
N. J.; Metuchen, N. J.; and Linden, N. J.— 
Issued by the Department of Commerce, 


I. C. C. Announces Rulings 
In Rate and Finance Cases 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Aug. 7 made public decisions in rate - 
and valuation cases, which are summa- 
rized as follows: 


| No. 23532.--Batchelder-Whittemore Cor- 
poration v. New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad: Rate on anthracite coal, in 
carloads, from producing points in Penn- 
sylvania to West Roxbury, Mass., found not 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 


No. 20134 and related cases.—Covey-Ballard 
Motor Company v. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway: Rates and minimum weights 
on passenger automobiles, in carloads, from 
Racine Junction, Wis., and Detroit, Mich., 
to Salt Lake City, Utah, found unreason- 
able and in violation of section 4. Reason- 
able rates and minimum weights prescribed, 
and reparation awarded. 

V. D. No. 342.—Final values for rate-mak- 
ing purposes of the properties devoted to 
common-carrier purposes by the Lehigh & 
New England Railroad Company and its 
lessors as of June 30, 1919, found to be as 
follows: X 

Lehigh & New England Railroad Company 
owned and used $11,579,900, and used but 
not owned $434,163. 

Campbell Hall Connecting Railroad Com- 
pany owned but not used $107,500. 

Pochuck Railroad Company owned but not 
used $43,750. 

No. 23636 and related cases.—Perrine Arm- 
| strong Company v. Chicago & Erie Railroad 

Rates on lumber, in carloads, from Hunt- 

ington, Ind., to St. Louis, Mo., and from 

Chesterfield, Ind., to Detroit, Mich., found 

not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 
| Complaints dismissed. 


Reports of Examiners 
The Commission also made public pro- 
posed reports of its examiners in rate 
cases, which are summarized as follows: 


No. 24318.—Louis E. Costello v. Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe Railway: Rates on 
gasoline, in carloads, from points in Kansas 
and Oklahoma, and Wichita Falls, Tex., to 
destinations in Colorado found unreason- 
able. Reparation awarded. 

No. 24271.—Federal Enameling & Stamp- 
ing Company v. Pittsburgh, Chartiers & 
Youghiogheny Railway: Charges for light- 
weighing cars at McKees Rocks, Pa., found 
unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 

No. 24345.—Mangelsdorf Seed Company v. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway: 
Rates on,sweetclover seed, in carloads, from 
points in Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota and Nebraska to Atchison, Kans., 
found unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 
Reasonable basis of rates for the future 
prescribed in Grain and Grain Products, 
164 T. C. C. 619. 


| 






































in Italy has moved steadily downward 
since the middle of 1929, according to a 
' report received in the Department of 
| Commerce from Trade Commissioner I. H. 
| Taylor, Milan. . Expressed in American 
units and currency, the decline has been 
from $0.415 a gallon in June, 1929, to 
$0.396 in June, 1930, and $0.267 in June, 
1931. The prices vary all over Italy ac- 
cording to transportation costs and rate 
of consumption. The above data apply 













est. In other parts of Italy the June, 
1931, price ranged from $0.297 to $0.347 a 
the Department of 
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Kight European Creation of Appeal Cou 
To Handle Deportation Cases 


Banks Increase | 
Discount Rates, 


Federal Reserve Bank of 


New York’ Review Says) 
Movement of Gold for 
July Shows Decrease 


New York, N. Y., Aug. 7.—Eight Euro- 
pean central banks raised their official 
rates of discount during July, according 
to the monthly review of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York. 

Gold movements at New York during) 
July were much smaller than in the pre- 
vious month, the review shows. 


Bank Rate Changes 

The sections of the review dealing with 
central bank rate changes and with gold 
movement follow in full text: 

In addition to the advance 
Reichsbank rate seven other Euro- 
pean central banks raised their dis- 
count rates during July. Following 
mét sales of gold for export equal to 
$75,000,000 in the week ended July 22, the 
Bank of England raised its rate effective 
July 23 from 2' to 3% per cent. The 
previous rate had been in force since 
May 14, at which time it had been lowered 
from the 3 per cent rate fixed on May 1, 
1930. A further increase to 4'2 per cent 
was made effective on July 30, following 
an additional loss of $85,000,000 of gold 
during the previous week. 

On July 23 the Austrian National Bank 
rateewas raised from 7's to 10 per cent, | 
following two increases in June which had 
brought the discount rate up from 5 to 
7%. per cent. On the 24th the rate of the 
Hungarian National Bank, which had 
moved from 5‘ to 7 per cent in June, was 
raised from 7 to 9 per cent. On the 20th) 
the rate of the National Bank of Yugo- 
slavia was increased from 6% to 7% per 
cent,, the earlier rate having been in 
force since June 29. The Bank of Dan- 
zig raised its rate three times in July: , 
from 5 to 6 per cent on the 13th, to 7 per 
cent on the 17th, and finally to 10 per cent 
on the 28th. ‘ 

Effective July 31, the discount rate of 
the Sveriges Riksbank ‘Swedish State) 
Bank) was raised from 3 to 4 per cent. 
The lower rate had been in force since 
Feb. 6, 1931. | 

The discount rate of the Bank of Spain, 
which had stood at 6 per cent since July 
17, 1930, was raised to 6%2 per cent, pre- 
sumably effective July 8. 


Gold Movement 


Gold movements at New York during 
July were much smaller than in the pre- 
vious month. The principal imports were | 
$8,250,000 from Argentina, $2,000,000 from 
Peru, and $2,000,000 from Canada. In 
addition to these imports the’ receipt at 
San Francisco of $1,250,000 from Japan and 
$1,500,000 from China were reported. These 
gains of gold were more than offset by 
an export of $1,000,000 from New York to| 
Italy and by a net increase of $30,000,000 
in the amount of gold held under ear- 
mark for foreign account. 

A preliminary estimate indicates that 
there hasebeen a net loss to the country’s 
monetary gold stock during July of about 
$18,000,000, the first monthly reduction in 
the gold stock since August, 1930. Conse- 
quently the net gain of gold for the elapsed 
part of the year stands at about $355,- 
000,000. | 

Of particular interest abroad during) 
July were the heavy withdrawals of gold 
from the Bank of England, the net loss 
amounting to over $150,000,000. Beginning 
on July 13 and continuing almost daily, a 
total of over $175,000,000 in bars was with- 
drawn, mainly for shipment to France, 
with Belgium, Holland, and Switzerland 
also participating. In addition to these 
losses a total of over $30,000,000 in sov-' 
ereigns was withdrawn for expprt or “set 
aside.” 

Receipts at the Bank of England during 
July totaled about $40,000,000, of which 
$15,000,000 in sovereigns was reported to 
have been received from Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, and South Africa; $7,500,000 was 
obtained in the market; and $13,750,000 
in sovereigns was released from earmark. 
The bulk of the gold offered in the mar- 
ket, amounting to $15,000,000, was obtained 
by France. During July the Reichsbank 
also lost over $27,000,000 of gold, which 
was taken mainly for export to France, 
Holland, Switzerland, and the United 
States. This includes $11,000,000 which 
was withdrawn from the Reichsbank for 
shipment to the United States late in the 
month. A shipment of $4,800,000 was re- 
ceived at Berlin from Russia. 


in the 


j 


Four New Jersey Banks 
Are Ordered to Close 


TRENTON, N. J., Aug. 7. 


Closing of four tanks in Hudson County | 
has been announced by the State Banking 
Department. In two cases the action was | 
by the State and in the others by the 
Federal authorities. Frozen assets and} 
Gepreciation of securities were said to be 
cause. 

Were Chain Banks 


State Banking Commissioner Frank H 
Smith took possession of the business and 
property of the Jackson Trust Company, 
of Jersey City, and the Bergenline Trust | 
Company, of Union City. Concurrently, 
the Comptroller of Currency closed the 


Union City National Bank, both of Union | 
City. The four institutions, Mr. Smith 
said, constitute a “chain” of Hudson 
County banks headed by Archibald M. 
Henry, of Jersey City. 

It was stated that the two trust com- 
panies were closed because of their close 
relationships with the two national banks. | 
In effect, it was explained, the Jackson | 
Trust and Bergenline Trust, are subsidi- 
aries of the national banks. Commissioner 
Smith said that he was acting to conserve 
the assets of the State members of the 
group for the benefit of their depositors | 
and other creditors. | 

At the office of the State Treasurer it 
was said that the State had no deposits 
in any of the four institutions. 


Assets Over Million 

On June 30, last, the Jackson Trust 
Company has total aésets of $1,847,648, ac- 
cording to a report to the State Banking 
Department. Deposits at that time were 
$1,313,652; surplus $100,000, and undivided 
profits $32,968. The capital stock is $300,- 
000. 

The Bergenline Trust on the same date 
had total assets of $1,160,923. Deposits ag- 
gregated $862,791; surplus $35,000; undi- 
vided profits, $24,111, and reserves $10,000. 
The capital stock is $100,000. 


Gold Imports for Week 
In New York $14,605,000 


New York, N. Y., Aug. 7.—The gold re- 
port of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York for the week ended Aug. 5 shows 
total imports of $14,605,000, comprising 
$11,000,000 from Germany, $1,500,000 from 
England, $1,328,000 from Argentina, $500,000 
from Mexico and $277,000 chiefly from 
other Latin American countries. There 

ewere no exports. The net change in gold 
earmarked for foreign account showed an 
increase of $13,700,000. 





enforcement of the law handicaped but 
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Yational Bank of North Hudson and thet 
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[Continued from Page 5.] 


| branch of the Government based in large 

measure upon the failure to follow usual 
| judicial procedure. 
such criticism takes too legalistic a view 
of the nature of the problem. 


It seems to me that 


For that reason I look with apprehen- 


sion upon the suggestion of creating what, 
| according to experience, will be an elabo- 
{rate judicial department for the consid- 
eration of these deportation matters. 


The result will be another large govern- 


mental body with its usual concomitants 
of expense, delay, growth of technicali- 
|ties, and opportunities for the frustration 
of the expressed and salutary purpose of 
exclusion of undesirables. 


That there are mistakes made under the 


present system is apparent, but they can 
be avoided by more careful handling of 
| present machinery. 
ships in some cases is not'the fault of the 
administration but of the law itself which 
in its rigidity does not allow the exercise 
of an ameliorating discretion in those cases 
where family relationships would be dis- 
tressingly disturbed by a strict adherence 
to the letter of the law. 


That there are hard- 


With more care on the part of the en- 
forcing personnel and the legislative grant 


of some discretion in -hard cases, my be- 
lief 
quately taken care of. 


is that the situation.can be ade- 


(Signed) KENNETH MACKINTOSH. 
May 27, 1931. 


Recommendations Made 
‘By Mr. Oppenheimer 


The conclusions and recommendations of | 
Mr. Oppenheimer, adopted by the Com-| 
mission, follow in full text: 


1. A vigorous enforcement of the de-| principles of 


portation laws is necessary both to carry 
out our immigration policy and to rid the 
country of undesirable residents unlaw- 
fully here. 

The execution of the laws involves most 
important rights of personal liberty; the 
processes of deportation reach over 100,- 


|000 persons a year, many of whom are 


aliens lawfully in this country or United 
States citizens. In the administration of 
these laws one agency of the United States 
Government acts as investigator, prosecu- 
tor, and judge, with despotic powers. Un- 
der the present system not only is the 


grave abuses and unnecessary hardships 
have resulted. 

(a) The apprehension and examination 
of supposed aliens are often character- 
ized by methods unconstitutional, tyran- | 
nic, and oppressive. 

(b) Phere is strong reason to believe 
that in many cases persons are deported 
when further development of the facts or 
proper construction of the law would have 
shown their right to remain. 

(c) Many persons are permanently sep- 
arated from their American families with 
results that violate the plainest dictates 
of humanity. 

(d) The enforcement of the deportation 
laws is handicapped by overcentralization | 
of the administrative machinery and by 
burdening that machinery with the per- 
formance of conflicting duties. 


Causes of Defects 


In System Cited 

2. The defects and abuses inherent in 
the present system are not primarily the 
fault of the agency in charge of deporta- 
tion but result from a number of causes. 

(a) Emphasis upon the broadening of 
deportation power has operated to the 
neglect of proper study of the process 
by which the power is carried out. 

(b) The absence of public findings in the | 
individual cases has prevented the build- 
ing up of a consistent body of adminis- 
law, such as we have in other 
quasi-judicial administrative bodies whose 
functions involve even less important 
rights. 

(c)The patrol and immigrant inspectors 
are insufficient in number and generally 
have not the necessary qualifications prop- 
erly to use their tremendous authority. 

(d) Under the present system a gov- 
ernmental agency is forced to sit in judg- 
ment on the cases which it itself has 
prosecuted, and to pass upon the acts of 
its own agents. 

(e) The economic status of suspects gen- 
erally precludes employment of competent 
counsel and results in the inadequate de- 
fense of vital rights. 

(f) Despite the broad power of enforce- 
ment given the Department of Labor, it is 
given little discretion to prevent unneces- 
sary hardships and suffering. 

3. The following suggestions, it is be- 
lieved, if adopted, would not only largely 
cure the abuses of the present system but 
would aid vigorous and proper enforce- 
mnt of the laws. 

(a) The Department of Labor should be 
charged only with the duties of investiga- 
tion and prosecution of aliens unlawfully | 
in this country and of execution of war- 
rants of deportation when issued. 

(b) The caliber of immigrant inspectors 
and patrolmen should be raised; they 
should be taught and made to observe con- 
Sstitutional rights and elementary princi- 
ples of fairness in their investigations and 
examinations, 

(c) More cooperation between States and | 
cal authorities and the immigration au- 
thorities should be effected in the investi- 
gation of aliens subject to deportation, 
particularly aliens of the criminal classes. | 


Board Recommended 


To Issue Warrants 

(d) 
such name as the “board of alien ap- 
peals,” should be created, composed of 
men of judicial caliber, to be appointed 
by the President. This board should be 
charged with the duties of issuing war- 
rants of arrest, of conducting hearings on 
the warrants, and of deciding when war- 
rants of deportation should be issued. Its 
findings should be published. 

‘e) The board of alien appeals should 
have discretion to allow even deportable 
aliens to remain in this country where 
deportation would result 
hardship to American families, or is other- 
wise found to be inadvisable. Direction 
should also be given to admit aliens pre- 
viously deported. 

‘f) This board should have broad 
powers in effecting its own organization. 
It should have the right to appoint sub- 


ham Commission Cites Instances of | 


‘Undue Hardship’ on Aliens | 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGE | 


As of Aug. 7 


rt Urged | 





New York, Aug. 7.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today has certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following 
| In pursuance of the provisions of section 
| 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the | 
purpose of the assessment and collection | 
of duties upon merchandise imported into | 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 





| Austria (schilling) ...........eeeeee 14 0407 
ful entry into this country should be| Beisiumn (pelea) .....--+-..ssess++s eis 
aneA iTTha narcannal af tha hry | MIB FFE cece e teen eewnenee dhve 
Strengthened. The personnel of the bor-| Qzechoslovakia (krone) ............ 2.9622 
der patrol should be increased and the} Denmark (krone) ...........eeeeee: 26.6989 
consular offices abroad should take fur-| England (pound) ...........+...++5: 484.9232 
ther steps to see that applicants for visas | Staaee ieeaer eaeee eS ‘ Saise 
realize that unlawful attempts to enter) Germany (reichsmark) “abeisace ... 23.6454 
this county are punishable by fine and! Greece (drachma) 1.2928 
imprisonment. | Hungary (pengo) 17.4495 
e Italy (lira) .. Jade sat Cheon es ODES an aay 
; Netherlands (guilder) ........... 2847 
Proposed Remedies | Slew’ (kana) 26.7028 
i . | Poland (zloty) , 11.1972 

To Correct Evils | Socanl (eeate) 4:4250 | 
In his report to the Commission on] Rumania (leu) .......-.- 3934 
the administratton of the deportation | + Det eres aaa 
laws, Mr. Oppenheimer describes the sys-| SWeden (krona : 19/5032 
: : Switzerland (franc! 9.50. 
tem of deportation in operation and states| yugoslavia (dinar) ......... 1.7705 
objectionable features and proposed reme-| Hong Kong (dollar) 24.1458 
dies. The processes of law in the expul-| China (Shaighai tael) ...... 30.2812 
i , , 3 : w«7| China (Mexican dollar) ........-- 21.8125 
Sion of aliens unlawfully in this country) Ghina (Yuan dollar) ........--- 21.6666 
are carried out, he points out, by a single| India (rupee) 35.9316 
executive branch of the Federal Govern-| Japan (yen) ra wae 
ment, the Department of Labor. Se cage. ceeeeert es 99.7034 
During the last 10 years, it is shown,| Guba (peso) ee 99.9143 
95,000 aliens have been deported under! Mexico (peso) prasaeranncun’ 27.7777 
Werrant proceedings, and over 95,000 aliens | Argentina (peso, BOG)... eeseeers * east 
sitbject to deportation have been permitted | as tee) : 12.0504 


|criminal or other undesirable classes, the 
| human rights. 
| it 


| tion. 


|served in the administration of the laws|of effecting the actual 


| majority of cases, for leniency, it is stated. | 


| Under this precedure an alien may subse-| the 
| quently apply for readmission. 


; the statutes, Mr. Oppenheimer explains, 
|for a general judicial review of the deci- 
|Sions of tHe Secretary of Labor in d 


| the general attitude of the field personnel 
}is said to be “that 


| methods pursued at preliminary examina- 
; tions 6f aliens before any warrants of ar- | report, that warrants of deportation should 


| 
An independent board, with some 


in unnecessary | 


ordinate officials, such as masters or ex-| 


amining attorneys; these appointees would 
act as Officers of the board in the dif- 


ferent localities and would be under its! 


sole jurisdiction. 
(g) Legal aid societies and certain phil- 


anthropic organizations should cooperate |the Department of Labor and subject to 
in arranging to furnish attorneys to per-| the jurisdiction of the Secretary of Labor. 


sons charged with being illegally in this 


country, where such persons desire coun-|to consider this record and to make its 


sel but have no founds therefor. In such 


cases the suspects should be notified of |of Labor, together with its findings of 


the provisions so made for them at time 
af the serving of the warrant of arrest. 

(h) Aliens subject to deportation to a 
country where their lives may be in dan- 
ger because of their political opinions 
should be allowed to depart at their own 
expense to any other foreign country will- 
ing to receive them, as a compliance with 
the warrant. 

(i) The agencies for preventing unlaw- 








| 


| 





to depart voluntarily. The Departméht| Gruguay (peso) ... 43.5000 
is now investigating 100,000 suspects an-| Colombia (peso) 
nually. { Bar silver 

While it is a necessary attribute of 


sovereignty that a country should havejin a judicial or quasi-judicial capacity. 
the right to expel residents who are not! This conflict of functions is apparent in 
citizens and who are members of theja review of its processes.” 
In the great majority of cases, accord- 
processes of deportation, according to the;ing to the report, the recommendations 
report, involve, “the most important of|made by the inspector who conducts the 
” Aliens, as well as citizens,/ warrant hearing in the local district is 
is pointed out, are protected in their | followed by the Board of Review. The 
personal rights by the Federal Constitu-| recommendations of the board are also 
“It is as important,” it is said, “to! generally followed in issuing the warrant 
American institutions that fundamental of deportation. 
justice and fairness be ob-| Mr. Oppenheimer describes the methods 
deportatio If 
as it is that aliens unlawfully here should! deported under a warrant, the al is 
be deported.” barred forever from ae oar 
Stati < isi no discretion given by the terms 0 

The statutes make no provision, in the law, mor can ake be exercised by the De- 

partment of Labor. No matter how long 


The Secretary of Labor does exercise some ; 
the alien may have resided in this coun- 


discretion, however, in allowing aliens sub- ; . , 
ject to deportation to daneat wie: is-| try before deportation, no matter how 


: i nay J ature of 
suance of a formal warrant of deportation, | technical may have been the na : 
paren | violation of our laws, no matter 


If he is whether he has an American family in 


formally deported, he is forever barrea| this country who he can not take with 
from returning. No provision is made in him, his banishment is perpetual. 


| Seeks Protection 


; e-|Of Individual Rights 

portation cases. — As objectionable features of the sys- 
_There is a limited scope of judicial re-|tem of deportation, Mr. Oppenheimer 
view by way of writ of habeas cirpus. “As! cites, under the heading of invasion of 


|@ general rule, in the absence of proof | personal rights, illegal searches and seiz- | 
|that the proceedings have not been fairly ures, inquisitorial examinations, lack of 


conducted, the courts will not disturb the | customary safeguards, and lack of dis- 
decision of the Secretary of Labor to cretion in the Department of Labor to 
deport the alien if there is any evidence prevent unnecessary hardship and suffer- 
to support it, regardless of the character ing. Discussing defects in the machinery 
of weight of the evidence which the alien of enforcement, the report states that there 
has produced.” 
lof alien criminals, overcentralization, 
insufficient field personnel, and handicaps 
resulting from confusion of functions in 
the Department of Labor. 


Discusses Attitude 


Of Field Personnel 


The personnel under whose jurisdiction 
deportation work comes is described as 
“honest, zealous and hard working.” But | tem and to aid enforcement of the depor- 
tation laws, Mr. Oppenheimer states that 
in apy changes made protection of individ- 
ual rights must be considered. At the 
Same time, he says, there should be no 
undue interference with the vigorous en- 


of the detective and 
prosecutor; the primary interest is to de- 
port as many aliens as possible.” 
_ In describing the methods of apprehend- 
ing deportable aliens, Mr. Oppenheimer forcement of the immigration laws 
Says that recently “check-ups have been A separation of functions in the depor- 
undertaken on a much larger scale andj tation process is said to be the most 
there have been a number of raids upon Deeded change. The functions of investi- 
meetings and gatherings of various kinds.” ation and prosecution should be retained 
These raids are said to be instituted with-|in the Department of Labor, the report 
out search warrants or warrants of arrest | States, but the judicial functions of de- 
of any kind, termining whether an alien is deportable 
The report the Or not should be disassociated therefrom. 
It has been suggested, according to the 


discusses 


in detail 


rest are issued. The preliminary exami-| be issued by the Federal district courts. 
nationwaccording to the report, is a pri- Mr. Oppenheimer does not consider this 
vate hearing. The alien is not permitted Method advisable. “To impose upon the 
to have counsel or other representation. | district courts the duty of presiding in 
In many cases, according to the report, the | deportation cases,”’ he states, “would cause 
immigration inspector acts in the three COMSiderable delay in the deportation 
functions of examiner. stenographer and _ Process and would seriously interfere with 
interpreter. “It is a matter of pride among | the present work of the Federal judiciary.” 
many inspectors to make the cas y ; ; , 
Geverhanan ‘air-tight’ panes ie cee Recommends Creation 
a —— 2 —— is ever made, Of Special Tribunal 
measure to cunenaanate inate ae — Mr. Oppenheimer recommends the crea- 
“The enertanen ae oe age tion of an independent specialized tribunal 
system of preliminary exe _P thee in t _ for the decision of deportation cases. Cit~- 
deportation eetatares ; oe ogg in the ing the establishment of independent 
Sunahed. he iatine ot “ a 4 ee tribunals such as the Board of Tax Ap- 
= denen eualabieg aa ‘on ure is based in | peals, it is stated that “there seems to be 
alien's own admissi nstances upon the no good reason why we should not pro- 
en's Own admissions.” In describing the! ceed at least as far in the establishment 
acoRe of examination, Mr. Oppenheimer of a satisfactory system with respect to 
says: “In a large proportion of the cases the important personal rights involved in 
examined and observed the nature and deportation as we have with respect to the 
persistency of the questions can only be property rights involved in taxation.” 
described as inquisitorial. In such cases The members of the tribunal, it is 
the only limits of the scope of the exami- | proposed, would be appointed by the Presi- 
nation are the limits of the examiner's | dent and would not come under the juris- 
curiosity. If the answers are not satis-|diction of any department of the Gov- 
factory, the examining inspector often! ernment. This board would have the sole 
cross-examines the suspect with all the! power to issue warrants of deportation and 
vigor of an unrestrained prosecuting at- would hold hearings under warrants of 
torney. This is not true, however, in al! arrest It is proposed that an appeal 
cases. Often the reported questions are, would lie, on questions of law, to the 
direct and colorless and the subject matter | Circuit, Courts of Appeals. Mr. Oppen- 
of the examination is conffmed to relevant | heimer also recommends thaat this tribu- 
material,” nal be given. statutory authority to 
There is a strong indication, Mr Oppen- exempt, in its discretion, deportable 
heimer also reports, “that iis customary, aliens who are found to be desirable resi- 
at least in some localities, for the person | dents or if deportation would inflict hard- 
and ects of the suspects to be searched ship upon American citizens or is other- 
by the immigrant inspector in connection wise found to be inadvisable. 
with the preliminary examination.” Recommendations are also made rela- 
“The inspector in charge is in reality,;tive to the furnishing of attorneys to 
a prosecuting official, His main interest | defend suspects. The qualificaions, train- 
is in seeing that the case of his office, ing and control of immigration inspectors 
which often he himself has prepared, is should be increased, in his opinion, and 
substantiated. He does not as a rule, re- abuses of power by inspectors prevented. 
gard it as part of his duty to endeavor The most important function of depor- 
to bring out any reasons which might be/| tation laws, according to the _ report, 
advanced on behalf of the suspect against | “would seem to be to rid our country 
deportation, even, as is generally the case,| Of alien criminals.” If the processes of 
where the ignorance or stupidity of the | deportation must be selective rather than 
suspect shows that he is incapable of re- exhaustive, because of insufficiency of 
alizing the importance .of any defense Personnel or funds, Mr. Oppénheimer de- 
he fnay have. On the other hand, there |Clares that it is to the criminal classes to 
are cases where the inspector, from a| Whom first attention should be paid. 
sense of fairness, does just this.” | The report contains no recommendation 
;concerning compulsory registration of all 
jaliens in this country which has been 
Oo B d R 3 proposed, but it is suggested that “if 
f oar of eview the necessary funds are supplied and the 
Though the suspects are advised at the| Caliber of the field forces raised, it is 
hearings of warrants of arrests that they | @t least open to question whether in time 
may have counsel, the alien generally can-| 0st deportable aliens can not be ex- 
not do so, it is said, because of the lack | Pelled without the enactment of so radi- 
of funds cal a departure from our traditions as 
The record of each warrant hearing, to-|* 8eneral registration law.” 
gether with a copy of the preliminary ee 
examination and any other papers or doc- 
uments, is considered by the Board of 
Review. This board is said to be a non- 
statutory organization, functioning with 


Conflict in Functions 





Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 


nounced: Hamilton County Bank, Jasper, or- 
ganized, capital, $25,000 

North Carolina: Gurney P. Hood, Commis- 
sioner of Banks, has announced: Garner Bank- 
ing & Trust Company. Garner, suspended 
State Bank & Trust Company, Greenville, or- 


“It is one of the functions of this board 


recommendations thereon to the- Secretary 





fact on the record. It decides facts, passes See icstte ee ta ae 
upon the proper construction of the law,| haven. First Citizens Bank & Trust Com- 
and makes recommendations which in ef- pany Smithfield, branch established at 
fect-are findings and which adjudicate | ©nton 

: . ae . Missouri: 8. L. Cantley, Commissioner of 
most important personal rights of liberty.| rinance. has announced: Bank of Clarks- 
In making its finding the board is under| burg, Clarksburg, absorbed by Farmers & 


the dual and often conflicting necessities | Traders Bank, California 


f i , e Nebraska: George W. Woods, Bank Commis- 
be ee ea with’ te of pom sanemnre sioner, has announced: First State Bank, 
ody charged wi e enforcement Of| Bertrand, has taken over business of First 


the Jaws and at the same time of acting National Bank, Bertrand. 


Maainer of Taxing 
Stock of National 


is lack of cooperation in the apprehension | 
an 


In suggesting proposals to remove the| 
objectionable features of the persent sys- | 


Florida: Ernest Amos, Comptroller, has an- | 


Banks Is Upheld 


Discrimination Between Such | 
Shares and Other Money- 
ed Capital Found to Be: 


| 


mw Aug. 5. Made Public Aug. 7, 
Receipts 
Customs receipts ........cscee $1,011,860.50 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax ‘ ane 316,167.61 
Miscellaneous internal rev- 
enue 1,488,009.00 


STATEMENT 


613,295.25 


Miscellaneous receipts 


Total ordinary receipts $3,429,332.36 
Public debt receipts . 42,320.00 
Balance previous day 238,055,972.80 


‘ '$241,527,625 16 | 








u. s. TREASURY | Cash Circulation , 
»—In July Averaged 
$38.65 Per Capita 


Eight-cent Increase Shown 





Over Figure for June, Ac-: 
cording to Statement of 


Total ‘ ‘ 
; ; > « S it ‘ ‘ 
Lacking in Colorado Expenditures The Treasury 
bs General expenditures . 
Re 2 4 Interest on public debt 2 —_ 
[Continued from Page 4.] ace Se . Aye ora Be [Continued from Page 1.1 
owners for those years. The assessor yh All other 1,542,928.01 | July 31 aggregated $9,152,338,017, increas- 
© . } ray ag oO} — , vit 
ordered by the State revenue agent otal $12.522,68560 | 12 by $83,000,000 as compared with June 
make the assessment, and as made on the Sicis wake “arsenultues 698.778.75 | 30 and by $909,000,000 since July 31, 1930. 
= pereennt to —— it oe in ame Balance today ; 227,306,160.81 Of ihe sgarceate the re Pan 
words, “Amount of all other personal prop- ~—-- | 292,255,049, an increase o 000, urs 
erty not otherwise mentioned, $174,000.00.” Total $241,527.625.16 | ing the month and of $269,000,000 during 
When the controversy was taken to court | = the year. 

chiection was made that the corporation |,, g 561, the state sued the bank to, The amount of money held in trust 
was assessed and not the stockholders.| -uover taxes tl@at had been assessed against gold and o- eee and 
The court overruled the objection and di- against its shareholders for the years 1921 Treasury notes of 1890, is inc lude in a e 
rected the board of supervisors to — and 1922 total yo Ww — the oo and ota 
the bank “with capital stock, surplus and) “rhe Minnesota statutes provided for dif- —— ie t nat total = — ee 
undivided profits and any and all othe! ferent rates of taxation on moneys and hae = ~~ a eonal in i 
property assessable 2 a ak waate, on shares in national banks. een ere he stock o y . 

of $75,150.00" for the three as years, ss ‘ “es States. : 
“which said property was at said time owned Statutes Held In Conflict Money held in trust against gold and 
by said first national bank and which had Again it was held that the statute, as‘ silver certificates and Treasury notes of 


escaped taxation for each of the years as 
hereinbefore set cut; and the said board 
of supervisors is hereby directed to make 
such assessment by way of additional as- 
sessment” on said tax list. The rule an- 
nounced in the Aberdeen bank case is not 
questioned or referred to. 


Suggests Refund of Tax 

The Colorado statute (Section 7447), on 
which plaintiff relies, permits recovery 
only when the taxes paid are thereafter 
“found to be erroneous or illegal.” An 
Arkansas statute provided that taxes paid | 
on real or personal property “erroneously 
assessed” should be refunded. The Su-| 
preme Court of that State in considering | 
the statute satd in Clay County v. Brown 


Lumber Co., 90 Ark. 413, 119 S. W. 251, 
253 : 
It is urged by the appellee that an exces- 


sive valuation of property is an erroneous &as- 
sessment thereof within the meaning of sec- 
tion 7180 of Kirby's Digest. so that a remedy 
is here given to one, who has paid taxes under 
these circumstances, by having the taxes re- 
funded; but we do not think that the term 
‘erroneous assessment’ as used in said sec- 
tion, refers to an overvaluation of the prop- 
erty. The term ‘erroneous assessment,’ as used 
in said section. refers to an assessment that 
deviates from the law and is therefore invalid, 
and is a defect that is jurisdictional in its 
nature, and does not refer to the judgment 
of the assessing officers in fixing the amount 
of the valuation of the property. 

Moreover the word “erroneous” in sec- 
tion 7447 takes color from its associate. | 
In Singer Sewing Machine Co. v. Benedict, | 
229 U. S. 481, the court concluded its con- | 
sideration of this section (p. 487) in these | 
words: 

Thus it will be perceived that 
in question were illegal and void, as asserted, 
the company had a remedy at law. It could 
pay them and, if the commissioners refused 
to refund, have its action against the county 
to recover back the money. 


Questions Legality 
In First National Bank v. Patterson, 65 
Colo. 166, which involved the assessment 
of National bank shares the court said 


at page 174: 
But apart 


if the taxes 


from this. if the tax was not | 


legally laid, plaintiff in error could, upon 
payment thereof, recover the same from the | 
county under the provisions of this section 
See also on the point: Boston Manuf'g 
Co. v. Commonwealth, 144 Mass. 598, 12 
N. E. 362; Southern California H. and 
Mfg. Co. v. Los Angeles County, 42 Cal. 
App..713, 194 Pac. 62; Wissman v. Town 
of Brighton, 83 Wis. 550, 53 N. W. 911. 
We are unable to see that section 7447 is 
more than a declaration of the common 
law right on the subject, at least €or the 
purpose of this case; for, as to the assess- 


‘ment, it is only alleged that it was illegal 


and invalid, which if true would sustain 
indebitatus assumpsit. Denver v. Evans, 
35 Colo. 490; Bailey v. Railroad Co., 22) 
Wall. 604, 638; Ward v. Love County, 253 
U. 8. 17, 24. 


Asked Tax Recovery 


In Stanley v. Supervisors of Albany, 121 
U. 8S. 535, the action was at law to recover 
taxes paid on an assessment of national 
bank shares, and it was claimed the as-| 
sessing officers adopted and acted on a rule 
of assessing such shares at their par value 
irrespective of their actual value, which re- 
sulted in discrimination in favor of other 
moneyed capital in competition with na- 
tional banks; that the rule denied equal 
protection; that the State statute ex- 
empted a vast amount of other moneyed 
capital from taxation; and that if the 
assessment should not be considered 
wholly void it should be held void as to 
the excess over the average rate assessed 
on other moneyed capital. The court said 
at page 549: 

The method pursued could in no respect be 
considered as adopted in hostility to the na- 


tional banks It must sometimes place the 
estimated value of their shares below thet 
real value; but such a result is not one of 
which the holders of national bank shares can 
eomplain It must sometimes lead also to 
over-valuation of the shares; but, if so, no 
ground is thereby furnished for the recovery 
of the taxes collected thereon It is only 
where the assessment is wholly void, or void 


with respect to separable portions of the prop- 
erty, the amount collected on which is as 
certainable, or where the assessment has been 
set aside as invalid, that an action at law will 
lie for the taxes paid, or for a portion thereof 

Over-valuation of property is not a ground 
of action at law for the excess of taxes paid 
beyond what should have been levied upon a 
just valuation The courts cannot, in such 
cases, take upon themselves the functions of 
a revising or equalizing board 

This was reaffirmed in Williams v. Su- 
pervisors of Albany, 122 U. S. 155. Later 
the principle was again announced in 
Western Union Telegraph Co, v. Gott- 
lieb, 190 U. S. 412, 425 et seq. See also 
Balfour v. City of Portland, 28 Fed. 738; 
Raleigh v. Salt Lake City, 17 Utah 130, 
53 Pac. 974: Sheldon v. Township of 
Marion, 101 Mich. 256, 59 N. W. 614; Na- 
tional Metal Edge Box Co. v. Town of 
Readsboro, 94 Vt. 405, 111 Atl. 386; Wil- 
liams v. City of Saginaw, 51 Mich. 120 
16 N. W. 260; Dexter v. City of Boston 
176 Mass. 247, 57 N. E. 379 

Sued to Recover Taxes 


In Montana National Bank v. Yellow- 
stone*County, 276 U. 8. 449, the action 
was at law by the bank to recover taxes 
that it had paid and alleged by it to 
be illegal. The Montana Supreme Court 
had so construed its State statute as to 
authorize taxation of either the shares 
of stock in State banks to the individual 
shareholders or to tax the property of 
such banks to the banks themselves 

Taxing officials adopted the second al- 
ternative. That, of course, brought the 
State statute, as construed and acted 
upon, in conflict with the restriction in 
said section 5219, and rendered taxation 
of national bank shares in that State 
invalid and illegal, as the court held. 

The plaintiff was therefore entitled to 
recover the taxes that it had paid on 
the shares of its stock. The vice was 
in the statute as construed. Again, in 
| First National Bank v. Hartford, 273 U. 
S. 548, the bank was held entitled to 
recover at law the amount of taxes il- 
|legally assessed on its shares. There 
again the State statute discriminated 
against national banks in violation of the 
restriction in said section 5219. 

It might be said of this case, as was 
said in the Montana case, that it would 
have availed the taxpayer nothing to have 
applied to State administrative boards for 
relief, because the taxing officials had 
acted in conformity to the State statute. 
In Minnesota v. First National Bank, 273 


cover. 


‘in 


| believed 


| gality 
| gether. 


enforced, was in conflict with section 5219, 
and, of course, the State could not re- 
Appellant also refers us to Central 
National Bank v. McFarland, 20 F. (2d) 
416, S. C. 26 F. (2d) 890. There again 
the vice was in the statute which pro- 
vided for a higher rate of taxation on 
national bank shares than that imposed 
on credits and other moneyed capital. 

The bank conceded validity of a tax 
on its shares to the extent of the lower 
rate provided for credits and _ other 
moneyed capital, and, after paying the 
whole amount, recovered the excess as 
invalid ‘ 

All these cases, cited supra, beginning | 
with First National Bank v. Adams, have 
no application as we view it to the facts 
alleged in this case to sustain the claim 
that this assessment was invalid and il- 
legal 

In Goldsmith v. Standard Chemical Co., 
23 F. (2d) 313, relied on by appellant, the | 
facts are these The taxpayer in his 
schedule put a full valuation on his prop- 
erty for taxation, as the statute requires. 
The assessor arbitrarily raised this valu- 
ation in large amounts. 

Judgment Affirmed 

The taxpayer complained and sought 
administrati relief from the assessor as | 
provided in sections 7291 and 7292, Colo- 
rado Compiled Laws, 1921. Relief was 


denied. The taxpayer paid the tax under 
protest and sued to recover the amount 
on excess valuation. The defendant ad- 
mitted by demurrer—refusing to plead 
further—overvaluation to the extent 
claimed 


The amour: of tax on the excess was, of 
course, easily ascertainable, and judgment 
for the taxpayer was affirmed There 
was no dispute about the controlling facts 

the McFarland and Goldsmith cases. 
They were fixed by statute in the Mc- 
Farland case and admitted by the de- 
fendant in the Goldsmith case, and it is; 
that the action of the courts 
in those cases was within the principl 
announced in Stanley v. Supervisors o 
Albany. We think the facts stated in 
the complaint for the purpose of showing 
that the assessment was invalid and il- 
legal fail in that respect | 


Claims of Illegality 
The other two grounds on which ille- | 
is claimed may be considered to- 
As alleged they consist in omit- 
ting from taxation moneyed capital used 


|in business in competition with the bank, 


and overvaluation of the shares of stock 
of plaintiff as compared to the valuation 
of other moneyed capital, “if assessed 
at all.” 

There are two kinds of moneyed capi- 
tal used in competition with the busi- 
ness of national banks, as alleged in the 
complaint, that were not taxed for the) 
year 1927; first, notes and other evidences 
of indebtedness secured by deeds of trust 
or mortgages on real estate in the City 
of Demver in excess of the sum of $10,- 
000,000. The Colorado statute, referred 
to in the complaint ‘section 7195), pro- 
vides 
That where any property within this State 
mortgaged, conveyed or pledged for the 
security of a loan or debt then owing, the 
said property and the notes, mortgage, deed 
of trust, trust deed, contract or other con- 
veyance, shall be assessed as a unit, and 
as one and the same, and as of one value 
and as the value of said property so mort- 
gaged, pledged or otherwise conveyed only 
and any such notes, mortgages. dee@s of 
trust, trust deeds, contract or conveyance 
shall not be otherwise returned or assessed. | 

Statute Interpreted | 

Obviously this statute requires that the 
whole value of the mortgaged property 
Shall be assessed to the owner, and not 
simply his equity therein Washington 
County v. Murray, 71 Colo. 522, 208 Pac. 
472. Its effect is to impose on him the 
payment of the taxes that might other- 
wise be assessable to the owner of the 
secureds indebtedness. We are therefore 
unable to see how the contention can be 
maintained that the indebtedness thus se- 
cured escapes taxation 

The other class of property is alleged 
to be exempt from taxation It consists 
of Colorado State and Colorado munici- 
pal bonds, said to be in excess of $10,000,- 
000, in the hands of ‘persons engaged in 
the banking and investment business in 
competition with the business of plain- 
tiff. The business reasons for exempting 
such securities from taxation in the States 
or municipalities that issue them are 
obvious, and it is safe to say that prac- 
tice is well nigh universal. 


Ruling of Court 

It has been held by the Supreme Court 
that such exemptions are not in conflict 
with that provision of section 5219: “In 
the case of a tax on saic shares the tax 
imposed shall not be at a greater rate 
than is assessed upon other moneyed 
capital in the hands of individual citizens 
of such State coming into competition 
with the business of national banks.” | 
In People v. Commissioners, 4 Wall. 244. 
it was contended by a_ shareholder in 
a national bank that the asesssment upon 
his shares was at a greater rate than| 
upon the personal property of individual 
citizens, upon the ground that no allow- 
ance was made on account of United | 
States securities held by the bank 


Restriction Construed | 
In construing said restriction the court | 
said: | 


The answer is, that upon a true construc- 
tion of this clause of the act. the meaning 
and intent of the law-makers were. that 
the rate of taxation of the shares should be 
the same, or not greater, than upon the 
moneyed capital of the individual citizen 
which is subject or liable to taxation. That 
is, nO greater proportion or percentage of 
tax in the valuation of the shares should be 
levied upon other moneyed taxable cap- 
ital in the hands of the citizens 

This rule seems to be as effectual a test 
to prevent unjust discrimination against 
the share-holders as could well be devised 
It embraces a class which constitutes the 
body politic of the State, who make its 
laws and provide for its taxes. They can- 
not be greater than the citizens impose 
upon themselves It is known as sound 
policy that, in every well regulated and 
enlightened state or government, certain de- 
scriptions of property, and also certain in- 
stitutions—such as churches, hospitals 
academies, cemeteries. and the like—are ex- 
empt from taxation; but these exemptions 
have never ben rgarded as disturbing the 
rates of taxation, even where the funda- 
mental law had ordained that it should be 


uniform. 
This rule has been adhered to. In Des 


| Crown Cork & Seal C 


1890 on July 31 totaled $2,188,412,596. Re- 
serves against United States notes of 1890 
aggregated $165,039,088, while money held 
by the Federal reserve banks totaled $1,- 
858,356,378. 

Funds outside the Treasury aggregated 
$7,048,495,.564, of which $4,837,207,719 was 
in circulation, and $2,211,287,845 was held 
by Federal reserve banks or agents. The 
per capita circulation of $38.65 was arrived 
at on the basis of $125,162,000. 

Of the money in circulation $1,748,696,911 
represented Federal reserve notes; $975,- 
955,779 gold certificates; $375,445,330, silver 
certificates; $362,814,223 gold coin and 
bullion; $646,901,060, national bank notes; 
$301,273,266, United States notes; $270,908,- 
494, subsidiary silver; $117,080,019, minor 
coin, $33,979,295, standard silver dollars: 
$2,914,642, Federal reserve bank notes, and 
$1,238,700 Treasury notes of 1890. 


June Earnings of A. T. & T. 
Exceed Figure Last Year 


Earnings of the American Telephone &, 


Telegraph Company in June, 1931, and in 
the first six months of this year, as com- 
pared with the corresponding periods of 
last year, have just been made public by 
the Interstate Commerde Commission. The 


statement reported to the Commission 


follows in full text: 


June 1931 1930 
CMO. oes cane we $9,053,567 $9,504,339 
Net oper. inc. .....0. 2,813,720 2,509,396 

Six months 
Sens RTs <ciowtseeeet $56,400,894 $58,189,585 
Net oper. inc 17,442,505 17,686,535 
Moines Bank v. Fairweather, 263 U. S&S, 
103, the court said that Congress in- 
tended “that all shares in such banks 
should be taxable to their owners, the 
stockholders, much as other personal 
property is taxable, but subject 
to the restriction that the shares 
|be not taxed higher than other taxable 


moneyed capital employed in competition 
with such banks, * * *.” We see no merit 
in this contention. That the bonds issued 
by the State and its municipalities are 
exempted from taxation, is not a discrimi- 
nation against national banks in violation 
01 said section 5219. 





In First National Bank v. Weld County, 


264 U. S. 450, plaintiff sued at law to ree 


cover taxes paid on an assessment of na-° 


tional banks shares. It was claimed that 
the taxes were excessive, discriminatory 
and violative of said section 5219 in that 
they were assessed at a higher valuation 
than other property. It was there held that 
the plainéiff could not maintain its action, 
having failed to avail itself of the ad- 


ministrative remedy afforded by the State ~ 


statute. 


Application for Relief 
In that connection it may be said here 
that if any taxable property used in come 
petition with the business of the bank 


was omitted from the tax roll, the State” 


Tax Commission had full power to correct 
the error or oversight when called to its 
notice. But the plaintiff made no com- 
plaint of that kind to the Commission, 
Sections 7335, 7336, Colorado Compiled 
Laws, 1921. The complaint shows that 


plaintiff did apply to the County Board of . 


Equalization and then to the Colorado 
Tax Commission and was denied relief, but 
the only relief it sought was a refund of 
the taxes it had paid. It did not go to 
either of those administrative bodies un-= 
tit after it had paid the tax. 

But appellant insists that under the rule 
in Goldsmith v. Standard Chemical Come 
pany, supra, its objections to the assessor 
were enough to entitle it to sue. It is 
alleged that prior to payment it objected 
in writing to the assessment and the valu- 
ation, which was overruled. We have ale 
ready stated the facts in that case. The 
complaint in that action showed a full 
compliance by the taxpayer with the re- 
quirements of the statute. The plaintiff, 
the Chemical Company, furnished the as- 
sessor a correct schedule of 
Property, stating therein its full and true 
value, and the assessor arbitrarily in- 
creased the amounts so given as values in 
large sums. 

Similar Case Cited 

Here the taxpayer furnished the assessor 
the amount of its capital stock, surplus 
and undivided profits, and the total of 
those amounts were placed on the tax 
roll by the assessor. The assessor thus 
used the value given by the taxpayer. His 
action cannot be said to have been ar- 
bitrary or oppressive. Moreover, an error 
as to valuation of property for taxation 
does not go to the question of jurisdiction 
of the taxing officer, and even if excessive 
it does not render the tax illegal and 
void, which is necessary in order to ree 
cover in an action at law. Stanley v. Sue 
pervisors of Albany, supra. 

“Undoubtedly, for merely irregular as- 
sessments, where the authorities have jur< 
isdiction to act, the statutory remedy is 
also the exclusive remedy.” Ogden City 
v. Armstrong, 168 U. S. 224, 239. 

We conclude that the court below did 
not err in dismissing the complaint on 
demurrer. Affirmed. 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 


& Seal Company, Inc, 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has this day 
declared the Regular Quarterly Divi- 
dend of sixty-seven cents ($.67) per 
share on the Preferred stock of Crown 
Cork & Seal Company, Inc., payable 
on September 15th, 1931, to the stock- 
holders of record as of the close of 
business August 31st, 1931. 


COMMON DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has this day 
declared the Regular Quarterly Divi- 
dend of sixty cents (§.60) per share 
on the Common stock of Crown Cork 
& Seal Company. Inc., payable on 
September 18th, 1931. to the stockhold- 
ers of record as of the close of busi- 
ness Augst 3ist, 1931. 





The transfer books will not be closed. 


J, J. NAGLE, Secretary. 


August 6th, 1931. 
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How Methods of Teaching 
Reading May Be Improved + 





Iowa Devises Plan Designed to Provide Stu- 
dent With Background Which Will Help Him 


to Use Books in an Effective Manner 





By AGNES SAMUELSON 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of Iowa 


HEN the legislative committee of the 
WV county superintendents met to consider 

measures pertinent to rural schools, in- 
terest was focused upon the improvement of 
the teaghers’ institute. It was felt that the 
usefulnéss of the institute would be greatly 
increased if it became more definitely a part 
of the supervisory program of the county. 
Everyone concerned was interested in mak- 
ing the institute meet the needs of the class- 
room more adequately. 

The plan evolved was looked upon with 
favor by the Legislature and the new statute 
converting the institute into a program for 
the improvement of instruction was passed. 
The Superintendent of Public Instruction 
was placed in charge of this program. 


+ + 


Obviously, the place to begin a state-wide 
program of this kind is with reading. This 
does not mean that some very excellent work 
has not already been done in the State along 
this line. But reading is so basic to the 
child's progress in all subjects and so funda- 
mental to the success of the whole program 
of the school that any comprehensive pro- 
gram for the improvement of instruction 
must necessarily begin there. Reading and 
study are very closely associated. The skills 
required in work-type reading, especially 
those having to do with comprehending, or- 
ganizing, remembering, drawing valid con- 
clusions, using books effectively, are also nec- 
essary in the development of proper study 
habits. 

Accordingly we have decided to inaugurate 
a program of study in the schools of the 
State with a drive on a new subject, or group 
of subjects, each year. At the same time we 
plan to carry on a maintenance program 
each succeeding year over the subjects previ- 
ously emphasized. Since it is urgent that 
better assignments be made, that children 
learn to study more effectively and to use 
their time more economically, it has seemed 
important that each subject be stressed from 
the standpoint of study. This tentative pro- 
gram has been set up in the followigg order: 
Reading, language and social science 

This year the professional meetings to be 
held in place of the former institute will be 
devoted to some phase of teaching reading 
and study. In fact, the county superintend- 
ent will plan a program of supervision for 
the year in his county with some phase of 
the reading program as the dominant objec- 
tive. Activities, such as demonstration meet- 
ings, field work surveys, tests, etc., will all be 
a part of this major project. The expendi- 
tures of the improvement of instruction fund, 
as the institute fund is now named, will all 
be for this one purpose. 

+ + 

Our elementary course of study provides 
the outline for this work in reading. It is 
being supplemented by a series of three new 
bulletins, “Questions Teachers Ask in Read- 
ing.” They have been prepared by Miss 
Clara M. Wallace, normal training super- 
visor. As soon as they are received from the 
printer they will be sent immediately to the 
county superintendents for distribution to 
the teachers. Bulletin No. 1 includes the pre- 
primer, primer, first, second and third grades. 
The second bulletin is for the intermediate 
and upper grades, while the third bulletin of 
the series covers the high school field. 

The bulletins for the elementary grades 
have been based upon the findings of a 
questionnaire sent to the county superin- 
tendents in June. 

The 17 questions most frequently asked by 
teachers were selected as the basis of the 
first bulletin. The best type of remedial help 
seemed to be that which would aim definitely 








Developing State 
Forest Areas in 


Rhode Island 


Harry R. Lewis 
Jommissioner of Agricul- 
ture, State of Rhode Is- 

land 


wr 


LAW passed at the last session of the 

Legislature authorized and empowered 

the State Commissioner of Agriculture, 
with the approval of the Governor, to ac- 
cept on behalf of the State any property 
given for the purpose of establishing State 
forests. Whenever such gifts shall be money 
or securities, the Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture shall turn over the same to the General 
Treasurer to be kept in a special State for- 
estry fund to be used from time to time as 
deemed necessary to promote the science and 
practice of forestry through such State for- 
ests. 

Rhode Island is the only State in the 
Northeast which does not possess State for- 
ests. The development of forestry practice 
and interest has increased greatly in many 
other States tnrough the acquisition and 
management of public demonstration wood- 
lands. Rhode Island’s timber lands have 
been so depleted through clear cutting and 
forest fires especially, that it will take years 
for many areas to restock to healthy forest 
growth under private management. Unless 
the State accepts the leadership in acquiring 
areas necessary for greater wood crop pro- 
duction under a sustained yield, to increase 
game coverage, watershed @nd other values, 
as well as to demonstrate the practicability 
of certain phases of forest management, lit- 
tle encouragement will be given private agen- 
cies to accept forestry practice. In certain 
other States the development of State for- 
ests has ‘indirectly brought about a system of 
better forest fire control. In Massachusetts 
and Connecticut suitable forest fire equip- 
ment is located at State forests. 

With over 40 per cent of Rhode, Island's 
land area in woodlands, largely depleted of 
the best mature commercial growth or desir- 
able forest cover, attention must be given to 
our forest problem if such lands are to be 
made more fully productive ard most valu- 
able for the economic and social welfare of 
all citizens. 


to answer these questions: For example, the 
question, “How to interest children and what 
to do with them the first week of school” 
was asked by 21 county superintendents out 
of the 48. 

As help in answering this question a list 
of experiences common to children of this 
age is given and also suggestions for getting 
children to talk. Types of seat work which 
children can do who cannot read a word are 


listed. Suggestions are given for providing 
the children with experiences which» will 
serve for reading readiness. Experience 


blackboard and chart lessons are illustrated 
and suggestions offered for relating seat work 
to the regular lessons. Explicit directions are 
given for making preprimer charts and for 
training preprimer children to follow direc- 
tions independently. Procedure for develop- 
ing the first pages of the primer during this 
period is illustrated. 
i 

For the primer work various lessons, such 
as blackboard and chart lessons based on 
experience, transition from blackboard and 
chart to primer, as,well as the teaching of 
primer lessons and poems are illustrated. 
Various exercises for fixing word meaning 
and a number of suggestions and exercises 
for. testing comprehension and accuracy are 
given. Attention is directed to the literature 
phase of reading through suggestions for in- 
teresting children in books and pictures. 

In the first reader grade sample lessons are 
given to show how both silent and oral read- 
ing may be practiced in one lesson, how to 
vary the procedure in silent and oral read- 
ing, and how to conduct a blackboard and 
chart experience lesson. Special attention is 
given to making oral reading effective and 
to the continuance of giving experiences for 
reading readiness. A number of exercises 
for improving comprehension have been 
worked out over materials found in various 
first readers in common use in the State and 
suggestions are given for teaching children 
about books. 

In the helps for answering questions in 
second and third grade reading the following 
points have been stressed: Preparation for 
taking up the second reader, making oral 
reading effective, making reading purposeful 
in the second and third grades, enlarging the 
informational vocabulary in these grades, 
improving comprehension, using informal 
tests, increasing speed in reading, training 
children to organize materials. Sample les- 
sons are given to show how to conduct the 
silent reading lesson and how to uge the 
same lesson in silent and oral reading. 

The intermediate grade bulletin gives illus- 
trations and helps in setting up the purpose 
for which children read and study, and in 
selecting the main points in reading and 
study. It also suggests ways to improve com- 
prehension, teach children how to organize, 
summarize, skim material, outline, use the 
dictionary and the index. Sample lessons 
are given which show how to conduct a lit- 
erature period for pleasure and also how to 
provide group work in literature in the in- 
termediate grades. 

In the seventh and eighth grade bulletin 
sample lessons are given for showing how to 
improve comprehension, how to train chil- 
dren or organize materials, how to train them 
in the use of books and to remember what 
they read, how to increase their speed in 
reading and what types of tests and reports 
to require in literature. 


+ + 


In order to check up on the use made of 
these bulletins and their helpfulness to 
teachers a brief report to the county super- 
intendent from each teacher on the achieve- 
ments in each grade is inserted. These re- 
ports, although simple to make, are quite 
specific in that each teacher has a chance 
not only to state her particular difficulties 
but also to tell in what ways she has been 
successful in using the bulletins. 

For example, a few of the questions asked 
in the preprimer report are: What plans 
have you used for fixing word meaning? 
Have you had any difficulty with experience 
blackboard and chart lessons and if so what 
difficulties? 

The vesponsibility for teaching reading 
skills and study habits does not end with the 
elementary grades. The high school teacher 
must work at this problem also through the 
subjects taught. Every school should have a 
continuous and definite study program 
throughout the entire school system. Every 
pupil should learn the proper conditions for 
study and work out a time budget and study 
card of his own planning. 

For that reason, section I of the high 
school reading and study bulletin emphasizes 
the need for remedial work in reading in the 
high school It points to several studies 
which show that pupils in high school have 
low test scores in reading and which recom- 
mend remedial work-type reading in the 
high school. It is urged that one period a 
week in all high school classes be used for 
remedial reading and for teaching to study. 
Ordinarily the regular lesson in history, soci- 
ology, geography, general science, etc., should 
be used as the material for this remedial 
work. 

+ + 


Section II of the high school bulletin is 
given over to sample work-type reading les- 
sons involving four skills in reading. These 
are (a) the ability to comprehend quickly 
what is read, (b) the ability to organize what 
is read, (c) the ability to remember what is 
read, and (d) the ability to use books. It 
is hoped that these sample lessons will be 
suggestive of the lessons which may be 
worked out by teachers over the usual con- 
tent material used in the high school. 

These bulletins are to be distributed with 
the hope that they will help the educational 
forces of the State to unite in starting a 
campaign on reading and study that will 
bring significant results in the years to come. 
By making this reading program a dominant 
theme for the supervisory activities of the 
year and by working at it persistently, the 
basic work of the school in improving the 
outcomes of instruction should be greatly 
strengthened. 

There is reason to believe that those en- 
gaged in training teachers will join in the 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 





FUTURE TRADING IN GRAIN 
AS SUBJECT OF REGULATION 


Manner in Which Federal Grain Futures Act Is Adminis- 
tered Outlined by Director of Activity 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 


modity industries. 


The present series deals with cereals and flour. 


By DR. J. W. T. DUVEL 


Chief, Grain Futures Administration, Department of Agriculture 


and flour in the United States has 
been closely linked with trade in 

grain futures for more than a half cen- 
tury. Millers, grain dealers, operators of 
terminal elevators, and exporters of both 
wheat and flour long since have come 
to appreciate the advantages of the fu- 
tures market for hedging purposes. 

Hedging affords a convenient and 
fairly effective means of protection 
against losses which mig]g otherwise re- 
sult from unfavorable price changes. 
While hedging also may prevent the 
making of extra profits from favorable 
price changes, it nevertheless reduces to 
a minimum the risks incident to owner- 
ship, and makes more certain a reason- 
able merchandising profit. 

+ + 

For this reason any “sale of conse- 
quence of either grain or flour is likely 
to be coupled with an offsetting trans- 
action in futures. In other words, hedg- 
ing has become so common with grain 
elevator operators, flour millers, and ex- 
porters that in the United States and 
Canada the grain trade,and the milling 
industry in a large méasure may be said 
to be conducted upon a hedging basis. 

Assume, for example, that a miller on 
July 15 has an opportunity to sell 50,000 
barrels of flour for shipment the follow- 
ing December. The miller does not have 


this flour in stock; neither does he own 
the wheat necessary to produce it. Were 
it not possible to make use of the fu- 


ie merchandising of cereal grains 


tures market for hedging purposes such 
a sale of flour would involve a large 
speculative risk for the miller, since the 
price of wheat might advance materially 
before the actual wheat could be ac- 
quired with which to manufacture the 
flour sold. 

By taking advantage of the futures 
market the miller can make such a sale 
of flour in July without engaging in 
what otherwise would amount to reck- 
less speculation. His flour sale would 
probably be based on the price of the 
December future. Therefore, immedi- 
ately following his sale of 10,000 barrels 
of flour he purchases in the futures 
market “50 December wheat” (approxi- 
mately 50,000 bushels of wheat being re- 
quired for 10,000 barrels of flour). Should 
prices advance, making it necessary to 
pay an additional 30 cents per bushel for 
the actual wheat in November, he like- 
wise would be able to sell his December 
future at an advance of 30 cents per 
bushel, or approximately so. Thus, the 
loss on the cash transaction would be 
offset by a corresponding gain on the 
futures transaction, leaving his mer- 
chandising profit on the sale of flour un- 
impaired. 

+ + 

Trading in grain for future delivery 
was developed first on the Chicago 
Board of Trade, and in reality grew out 
of a form of speculation in Army con- 
tracts for oats during the Civil War. In 
the early history of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, before adequate rail transpor- 
tation had been developed, sales for de- 
ferred shipment were tied up very di- 
rectly with navigation on the Great 
Lakes. During the Winter months when 
navigation was closed, sales were made 
for shipment at the opening of naviga- 
tion which is usually during the month 
of May, and this condition led to trading 
in contracts for May delivery. During 
the interim, from November to May, 
these contracts in the normal course of 
business naturally changed hands from 
time to time. With changes in condi- 


tions of supply and demand, and the 
slow communication between Chicago 
and New York and Liverpool, prices 
sometimes fluctuated violently during 
the six months of closed navigation, thus 
offering opportunities for speculation as 
well as imposing burdensome risks upon 
those who were required to assume own- 
ership of grain and flour during this 
period. 

The system of future trading by buy- 
ing and selling May contracts has been 
extended and is now applicable to all 
months of the year, although trading in 
grain futures is confined mainly to the 
months of May, December, July, Sep- 
tember and March, the volume of trad- 
ing in the various futures being in the 
order named. 

Properly conducted futures markets 
are of value in balancing and bringing 
to a focus world opiniori concerning 
Supply and demand,’prices, etc., and in 
adjusting the price relationships of dif- 
ferent markets; in cheapening the cost 
of distribution and merchandising, as 
well as in reducing the risks incident to 
the ownership of grain and flour by pro- 
viding facilities for hedging. These mar- 
kets, of course, do afford ready and 
tempting opportunity for speculation, 
which, unless properly controlled, is apt 
te become excessive and harmful, and at 
times open the way for price manipula- 
tion. For this reason, future trading in 
grain in the United States has become 
a subject for Federal regulation, and by 
the Grain Futures Act of 1922 futures 
markets are declared to be affected with 
a national public interest and subject to 
supervision. 

The general objects of the Grain Fu- 
tures Act are to limit trading in futures 
to licensed exchanges operating in ter- 
minal cash markets where satisfactory 
marketimg conditions are found; to ob- 
tain authentic and comprehensive infor- 
mation upon future trading and its ef- 
fects; to prevent manipulation of prices 
and the misuse of exchange facilities; to 
prohibit the dissemination of false and 
misleading reports affecting prices; and 
to keep all contract markets open to 
qualified cooperative associations of grain 
producers. 

+ + 

HE Grain Futures Administration, of 

- the United States Department of 
Agriculture, where is lodged the actual 
work of supervision, is ever working to 
better the service and lessen the abuse 
of the futures markets. Its work, which 
is conferential and advisory as well as 
regulatory, has an important bearing on 
the hedging operations of millers, grain 
dealers, and exporters, and a very direct 
bearing on operations in futures solely 
for speculative purposes. By compiling 
and making public reports showing the 
volume of trading and open commit- 
ments, and by making available other 
important information pertaining to the 
workings of our futures markets, much 
of the mystery of future trading is being 
dispelled. The benefits of this fuller un- 
derstanding have been helpful in many 
ways. Much has also been accomplished 
by bringing to the attention of exchange 
executives, through the business con- 
duct committees or otherwise, the ill- 
advised activities of certain members. 

Briefly, the aim is to bring about a 
better understanding of .the operations 
and functions of futures exchanges, to 
eliminate whatever evils may have crept 
into the system, and to preserve and 
make better those features which are of 
value to producers, dealers, exporters, 
millers, and the trading public generally. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Cereals and Flour,” to appear in the 
issue of Aug. 10, G. L. Bidwell, Chemist In Charge, Cattle Feed Unit, Food and 
Drug Administration, Department of Agriculture, will discuss the relationship 
of the Food and Drug Administration to the milling industries. 











Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency 
Eradicating Districts Which Breed Crime 
By FRANK A. MORAN 


Executive Director, Parole Board, State of New York 


UBLIC enemies or gangsters have always 
been with us. Apparently they achieve 
glamour and power in the flux of eco- 

nomic and social changes. Unsettled social 
conditions made it possible for our Robin 
Hoods, our Cole Youngers and Jesse Jameses, 
as well as some of the less notorious bandits 
of a few decades ago, to function and to 
achieve public recognition and glamour. The 
vital problem of the eradication of the gang- 
ster will not be achieved by any one panacea. 
Certainly the sending of an _ occasional 
caught gangster to prison for a long stretch 
and ignoring the causes responsible for the 
production of a new crop of gangsters re- 
sults in nothing constructive. 


But does society really want to rid itself 
of these parasites? From recent exhibitions 
on the part of the public this seems exceed- 
ingly doubtful. When a thousand or more 
law-abiding citizens crowd in front of a court 


Ti 
undertaking and that such organizations as 
the parent-teacher association, farm groups 
and community groups will lend their en- 
dorsement and support. Their cooperation 
will be invaluable to the teachers and their 
encouragement will mean everything to the 
children—rural and graded pupils alike—who 
are the beneficiaries of the program. 





house to applaud and cheer a netorious 
gangster released from the clutches of the 
law or when more people crowd the Pennsyl- 
vania Station to catch a glimpse of a bobbed- 
haired bandit than appeared when a Presi- 
dent of the United States visited New York, 
one may well question the concern of the 
public in this vital problem. 

It is accepted that crime is a problem of 
youth. Two hundred thousand caught de- 
linquents, potential adult gangsters and crim- 
inals, are passing through the children’s 
courts of the United States each year. It 
has been’ conservatively estimated that 
among the school population there are at 
least 500,000 children who present behavior 
problems, children who fail to adjust them- 
selves normally in the school, in the home, 
or in the community. It is primarily from 
these two groups that the 300,000 caught 
criminals annually committed to correctional 
institutions for adults are recruited. 

Yet there are not a dozen children’s courts 
in the country that are equipped to give the 
treatment needed to children appearing be- 
fore them. A program of prevention and 
children’s courts equipped to solve the prob- 
lem of childhood might help in any cam- 
paign to decrease lawlessness. 

In every community there are districts or 
areas that breed crime. These so-called de- 
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* 
ANDREW JOHNSON 
President of the United States 1865-1869: 
“Government is extended to every opinion in the 
quiet certainty that truth needs only a fair field to 
secure the victory.” 
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Providing Adequate Salaries 


for Government Workers + - 





Factors Which Must Be Considered in Devel- 
oping Policies Which Will Attract Best Type 
of Employes Discussed by Specialist 





By CHARLES P. MESSICK 


Secretary and Chief Examiner, Civil Service Commission, State of New Jersey 


HE questions of pay, pay levels, adequate 
T pay and uniform pay, like a number of 

other special and technical problems re- 
lating to the recruiting and management of 
personnel iff government, have recently been 
receiving a great deal of attention. - 


These questions have been largely deter- 
mined in business by bargaining, by supply 
and demand, and other factors involving the 
profitable conduct of business enterprises. In 
government, up until 15 or 20 years ago, they 
have been determined almost entirely on a 
political and personal basis, by rule-of-thumb 
methods, off-hand or accidental decisions, 
but almost always with little, if any, regard 
to the qualifications required of the person 
to be employed, the character or the quality 
of the work to be done, the amount of service 
to be rendered, or the capabilities of the in- 
dividual concerned. 


+ + 


As the organization and machinery of gov- 
ernment has grown and extended and the 
numbers of public employes have grown into 
thousands and hundreds of thousands, this 
question of pay in the public service, with 
all of its complexities and implications, has 
become of major importance not only from 
the standpoint of equity, just dealing and 
right, but also from the standpoint of ade- 
quate and effective public service and the 
cost of government. 


There has never been made an accurate 
count of the number of public employes in 
the United States or their total pay. Based 
upon partial counts and rather careful esti- 
mates it tappears that there are approxi- 
mately 4,000,000 people employed in govern- 
ment in this country, with a total annual pay 
roll approximating, if not exceeding, $5,000,- 
000,000. Out of an estimated annual cost of 
$13,000,000,000 for all government, $5,000,000,- 
000 go directly into the public pay roll. It is 
probable that a large additional sum goes 
finally to the cost of personal service through 
maintenance, perquisites, contracts, and in 
other indirect ways. Out. of a $4,000,000,000 
annual expenditure of the Federal Govern- 
ment, more than $1,000,000,000 is devoted to 
pay rolls. In the average State, county or 
municipality 50 per cent or more of the cur- 
rent administrative costs of government. is 
represented in the pay roll. 


Not only from th standpoint of cost, then, 
but from the standpoint of quality and char- 
acter of the service rendered, the social worth 
of such service, and of the necessity for gov- 
ernment to be a just and enlightened em- 
ployer, the questions relating to pay in the 
public service have taken on a new impor- 
tance. 


While government is not all business, yet 
its tremendous costs have compelled us to 
recognize that business must be applied to its 
management and for this reason, if for no 
other, the question of pa: in the public serv- 
ice is one that must be dealt with. 

Government must have capable and well- 
trained employes. It requires technicians and 
specialists in practically every field and pro- 
fession. The business of government cannot 
be carried on by amateurs. The working 
forces cannot be changed with safety at the 
end of each administration. 


- > 


Out of the necessity for continuing expert 
service, government employment is rapidly 
tending to “career” service. For its techni- 
cians, its specialists, its scientists and its 
career men and women, government must 
offer a wage that is comparable to the same 
professions and activities in universities, col- 
leges and the business world. For the lesser 
trained employes and those who do routine 
work there is no less a pay problem involved. 

With the improved technique of all per- 
sonnel administration, the classification of 
positions, the regulation of working hours, 
working conditions and leaves with and 
without pay, and with the efforts to require 
and maintain definite standards of perform- 
ance, as well as the development of the prin- 
ciple of equal pay for equal service, the pay 
problem must be reckoned with. 

The establishment of compensation sched- 
ules for each class of positions in any juris- 
diction is a necessary complement to ¢ 
“duties” classification of the service. These 
compensation schedules must not only reflect 
the going local wage for every type or kinc 
of service rendered but they must also reflect 
the general pay levels obtaining in the serv- 
ice, the public wage policy, living costs, the 
social worth of the work and other factors 
which enter into the fixing of pay levels or 
wage policies either in business or govern- 
ment. Furthermore, these schedules must 
be in accordance with the general wage pol- 
icy. They must bear a right relation to 
each other as between groups and kinds of 
service, as well as to the public service as a 
whole. 

+ + 


The supervision and control of the pay and 
the maintenance of a pay policy in the public 
service is a never ending job. 


Just as the 





facilities, decent housing and the minimum 
comforts of life.’ It does not matter- what 
immigrant group resides in them, if the pop- 
ulation is changing, each national group has 
in turn given more than its share of boys 
and girls to the courts, to the juvenile re- 
formatories and to the prisons. 

No State today has a well-rounded pro- 
gram of crime prevention. Not only are bet- 
ter equipped children’s courts needed, but 
also specialized courts to deal with the of- 
fenders between the ages of 16 and 21. It 
is assumed that these specialized courts 
would have the services of psychiatrists and 
social workers. 

Our present programs for crime preven- 
tion and for the care of delinquents and 
criminals are lopsided. If a State has an 
effective institutional program, then all too 
frequently probation or parole is apt to be 
weak and ineffectual. But the State, the 
country and the city will not prevent the 
development of gangsters without accepting 
the part which the home, the school and the 
church must play in any well-rounded pro- 
gram of crime prevention. 


personnel of government is a living, chang- 
ing thing, so also is this question of pay in 
the public service never settled. In the past 
decade a great deal of progress and improve- 
ment has been made in the development of 
correct principles respecting the question of 
pay in government. In a number of local 
governments and in two or three States a 
vigorous attack is being made upon this 
subject. 
+ + 


In California, for instance, a complete sur- 
vey not only involving the duties, responsi- 
bilities and requirements of every position, 
but also the hole question of pay and pay 
policies in the public service, is being inten- 
sively and scientifically studied. Plans are 
under way, I understand, to adjust wages 
upward and downward in accordance with 
these schedules soon to be established and 
in accordance with the general proficiency 
level maintained by the individual. employe. 


A great deal of this kind of work has been 
done in Los Angeles County and Los An- 
geles City. As a matter of fact, Los Angeles 
County was one of the pioneers in attacking 
the question of pay levels in the public serv- 
ice in a scientific way. In the: City of St. 
Paul there has been established basic wage 
schedules and the rates of pay to individuals 
in the public service of that city are adjusted 
annually in accordance with a standard cost 
of living index. 

In New Jersey, the Civil Service Commis- 
sion is given immediate and direct control 
over the whole pay problem, subject only to 
the legislative policy. Our personnel agency 
classifies the service, establishes pay sched- 
ules, proposes policies: to the executive, 
budget and legislative authorities, prepares 
the budget for personal service, makes the 
estimates in accordance with any changes 
determined for the appropriating authorities, 
and regulates and controls the pay policy 
for the whole State as determined by the 
—- and established in the appropria- 

on laws. The plan has worked well and 
commendable progress has been made in 
placing this whole question om an equitable 
and business b-sis. 

+ + 


The cost of personnel service in govern- 
ment has grown to such proportions and is 
so closely tied up with economical and effec- 
tive government that regardless of the 
agency which may be designated by law to 
study, control and administer the pay policy, 
it becomes with the proper handling of the 
personnel one of the most important prob- 
lems in public administration. 


New Mexico’s 
Game Refuge 
System 
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By 
Elliott Barker 


State Game Warden, State 
of New Mezico 


VERPRODUCTION of game on some of 
0 the big game refuges of the State is pre- 

senting a problem to the State Game 
Commission. 


Up to the present time the main thought 
has been conservation. The production 
everywhere of more game has been the goal 
sought. Little thought has been given to the 
possibility of overproduction as such a thing 
a few years ago to most sportsmen seemed 
preposterous. 


New Mexico has now reached a stage where 
overproduction and consequent overstocking 
of certain areas is a vital problem. The 
State as a whole is yet far below what it 
should be in all species, and it will require 
many years to produce on all suitable areas 
the amount of game they should support. 
Many fine ranges are barren. Restocking 
must be carried on by transplanting from 
fully stocked areas. 


It is obvious, therefore, that we must break 
loose from the restricted idea of conservation 
and embark upon a broader plan of game 
management. Game management must take 
into consideration the proper distribution of 
game species, maintenance of adequate cover 
and food supply, limiting of shooting to the 
available annual crop of game, removal of 
game of either sex whenever individual 
ranges become overstocked, and the control 
of predatory animals. 


On some of the ranges grazing of both 
deer and livestock have produced a condi- 
tion approaching a food famine. 


Unless heavily overstocked, livestock and 
deer can share the same range without seri- 
ously encroaching upon each other's food 
supply since livestock graze chiefly on grass 
and deer feed chiefly on the brush. 


But livestock also feed partially on the 
brush, in fact, concentrating on brush in the 
Spring and dry seasons, which has produced 
the shortage of food in some game refuges 
and both the deer and the eattlemen are 
faced with solving the food shortage. 

It has been proposed that deer of both sexes 
be subject to the open season. This may be 
done in some districts where deer are “too 
plentiful until the game is reduced to the 
ranges’ normal carrying capacity. 

An attempt to trap and transplant deer 
from overstocked ranges to ranges where 
deer are scarce has been made, but the effort 
to date has not proved successful. 

The Department has taken the position 
that in no plan of management can reduc- 
tion of excess numbers of deer or other 
species of game be secured by permitting an 
increase in predators. To do so would later 
involve excessive expense in recontrol and 
perhaps unduly reduce or even annihilate 
other resident species. 


New Mexico's game refuge system has 


proved a great success in stocking adjacent 
areas with overflow from the protected areas, 
thus permitting fine hunting for the sports- 
men without depleting the source of supply. 
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